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THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS' 


CANON CYRIL E. HUDSON 


Ir is hardly possible to consider the problems suggested by the title of 
this paper, except as part of the wider problem of the Church’s relation to 
politics and the proper functions of Church and State respectively. I hope, 
therefore, that I may be forgiven a brief historical introduction. The idea 
of “Christendom”—of the unification of all secular interests and activities 
under the aegis and authority of the Church—dates from Charlemagne, who 
exploited the organization of the Church and the spiritual heritage which it 
preserved to further his own imperial policy. But the Carolingian experi- 
ment overran the imagination and the organizing capacities of its day; it 
lacked inherent stability, and fell to pieces on the death of Charles. The ideal 
of unity which had inspired him, however, did not die; it was inherited and 
appropriated by the Church, which alone, during the Dark Ages which fol- 
lowed, kept society together. By the end of the eleventh century the point 
had been reached—I quote Mr. Christopher Dawson—“at which the traditions 
of the past age flow together and are merged in the new culture of the medi- 
aeval West. It looks back to Saint Augustine and Justinian, and forward to 
Dante and the Renaissance... The unity of Christendom was no longer 
conceived as the unity of imperial autocracy, a kind of Germanic Tsardom, 
but as a society of free peoples under the presidence of the Pope and the 
Emperor.” 

Political thought in the Middle Ages was dominated by the idea of Na- 
tural Law. Life in community, it was held, which is the life proper to man, 
the only kind of life congruous with his divinely-ordained status and nature, 
is impossible, since the Fall, without dominium and the exercise of authority 
of some men over others. That is the case for secular government. As early 
as the seventh century Saint Isidore of Seville had formulated a doctrine 
which was adopted, with slight modifications, by later writers and passed 
into the common stock of mediaeval political theory. The ius gentium is part 
of ius naturale; it is the common possession of “all nations,’ to whom it 
belongs, not in virtue of “any (human) constitution,” but instinctu naturae, 
though it must be rationally comprehended. The conventions of this ius 
gentium, covering such matters as war, captivity, reconciliation, treaties of 
peace, truces, the immunity of ambassadors and the prohibition of marriages 
with aliens, are immutable. They do not proceed from any State or human 
legislator. They emanate from God and are prior to and take precedence of, 





1Address given at Chatham House on May 21, 1946. 
1 
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ius civile or positive law; and human laws are valid only when they conform 
to the principles of ius naturale. 

To describe such a conception as this as a “law” would seem to many, 
perhaps, a misnomer. It is law, of course, not in the sense of enactment or 
legislation, but in the Ciceronian sense of “right reason in agreement with 
nature: of universal application, unchanging and everlasting’—what our own 
Richard Hooker called “the law which human nature knoweth itself in reason 
universally bound thereto,” embracing “all those things which men by the 
light of their natural understanding evidently know (or at leastwise may 
know) to be beseeming or unbeseeming, virtuous or vicious, good or evil for 
them to do.” 

We have to remind ourselves, further, that throughout the Middle Ages 
authority is conceived of as vested (in theory at least) not in the executive 
but in the people. The authority of Canon Law and Civil Law—of all “posi- 
tive” law—was conceived of as the authority of custom rather than of enact- 
ment. “Law,” says Carlyle, “was the expression of the life of the community. 
There is nothing more characteristic of the Middle Ages than the absence of 
any theory of sovereignty, as this conception has been sometimes current 
during the last three centuries. The king or ruler of the Middle Ages was 
conceived of, not as the master, but as the servant of law.” 

But by the fourteenth century this conception had begun to be replaced: 
the new, “national” kings—of England and France and Spain—so far from 
thinking of themselves as servants of the communities they ruled, were laying 
the foundations of the modern, omnicompetent, sovereign State. The Con- 
ciliar Movement, which Figgis called “the watershed between the mediaeval 
and the modern world,” was an attempt to find some tolerable form of asso- 
ciation between secular governments, highly conscious of their new-found 
power, and the Papacy. The mounting claims of the latter, from the days of 
Gregory VII onwards, were “totalitarian” claims in the strict sense of that 
word, in that they recognized no social or individual activity as having any 
right to be exercised save under the aegis and control of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. These claims at length provoked a revolt—not always very self- 
conscious or articulate—of the secular impulses of man; and it can hardly 
be denied that the refusal of the Church to recognize the validity of this 
revolt (crystallized in the Conciliar Movement) facilitated the process which 
led, ultimately, to that assertion of the absolute autonomy and unrelatedness 
of every department of social life—including the political—which is character- 
istic of the modern world. 

The failure of the Conciliar Movement led to the apotheosis of absolutism 
in both spheres: in the spiritual sphere, to ultramontanism; in the secular, 
to sovereign States acknowledging no political superior. And the Movement 
failed, not merely through the resistance of the Papacy, but because, as 
Professor Laski has observed, “the ideas which were the foundation” upon 
which the advocates of conciliar reform relied—above all, reverence for 
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Natural Law—“were already decaying in the secular world when men sought 
to transfer them to the ecclesiastical.” 

I shall argue later that it is upon the conception of Natural Law that the 
Church today must base its concern with international affairs. But if the 
expression of that concern is to commend itself to the world, Christians must 
show a keener appreciation than they commonly do of both sides of the 
equation. They must have an understanding of the meaning of the phrase 
“international affairs” at the present day which goes beyond a vague and 
general realization that these affairs are extremely complex. 

“Mediaeval history,” wrote Bishop Stubbs, “is a history of rights and 
wrongs. Modern history, as contrasted with mediaeval, is a history of 
powers, forces, dynasties and ideas . . . Mediaeval wars are, as a rule, wars 
of rights; they are seldom wars of unprovoked, never wars of absolutely un- 
justifiable, aggression: they are not wars of ideas of liberation, or of glory, 
or of nationality, or of propagandism...” But modern wars are of this kind. 
Why? Why do we naturally think and speak of international affairs as 
relationships between rival Powers? Why has the State in every community 
assumed such a preponderating place in men’s lives that we do not feel Mr. 
Middleton Murry to be talking sheer nonsense when he asserts (as he did 
in a recent broadcast address) that man today “is the nation-State?” The 
answer to these questions, of course, is to be found in the technological ad- 
vances of the past century and a half. Man’s curiosity and inventiveness 
have, in the first place, revolutionized war itself. War in the eighteenth 
century was “the sport of kings,” who used mercenary troops, and played 
the game according to a complicated set of rules which were, for the most 
part, punctiliously observed.t. The object of commanders was to avoid 
battles, not to provoke them: “TI am all against battles,” wrote the Maréchal de 
Saxe, “especially at the beginning of a war. Indeed, I am convinced that a 
capable general should be able to carry on all his life without finding himself 
forced to battle.” We have changed all that. Henri Bergson, writing in 
1932, could say that all modern wars are wars of whole peoples fighting for 
self-preservation. ‘Gone is the idea of the delegating of the fighting to a 
limited number of soldiers chosen to represent the nation. Gone anything 
resembling a duel. All must fight against all, as did the hordes of the early 
days. Only, the fighting is done with arms forged by our civilization, and 
the slaughter surpasses in horror anything the ancients could have dreamed 
of. At the pace at which science is moving, that day is not far off when 
one of the two adversaries, through some secret process which he was holding 
in reserve, will have the means of annihilating his opponent.2?, The vanquished 
may vanish off the face of the earth.” Since that was written, “our civiliza- 
tion” has produced—and used—the atomic bomb. 


1“Raised to the level of an art, war became an activity to be executed with elegance 
of manner, preference of manoeuvre for massacre, and moderation of object.” Liddell 
Hart, The Revolution in Warfare (London, Faber and Faber, 1946), p. 41. 

2Ttalics not in the original. 
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The same technological triumphs—of manufacture, transport and com- 
munication—which have made war what it is likely to be henceforth, have 
created an international situation which makes it a continuous possibility. It 
is strange indeed, in the light of intervening economic history, to read the 
Cobdenite creed. “The past history of our race,” wrote one of its exponents, 
“proclaims the supremacy of force, the selfishness of Empire, and the sub- 
jugation of Mankind, as the prevailing aspect of society. But the rise and 
progress of the industrial arts, and the extension of beneficent commerce, 
indicate, in terms too plain to be misunderstood, the real destiny of society, 
and the existence of a new epoch which shall substitute the ploughshare for 
the sword and the loom for the battery. The cause of Industry is the cause 
of Humanity.” It is a far cry from that expression of faith in the universally 
beneficent effects of industrialism, to the modern assumption that an in- 
dustrialized nation’s economic health depends on the “capture’—from its 
neighbours—of world markets for the surpluses which neither it nor they 
can consume at home, and on what is called, paradoxically enough, a “fa- 
vourable” balance of trade. 

A third consequence of the growth of power-technics has been inevitably 
to increase the power of the executive within each State. The development 
of the means of communication is an obvious illustration of this. Germany 
and Russia have shown how, by keeping the control of education, of the 
press and of the wireless in a few hands, a small group of ruthless men is 
able to direct the opinions, the moods and the feelings—in a word, to de- 
termine the psychology—of multitudes. If we look into the future, it is clear 
that, in any State possessing atomic bombs, the control, and perhaps the 
knowledge, of the mechanisms which release them must be confined for 
reasons of security to a very few members of an inner cabinet. The buttons 
and switches which let loose the final horror on mankind will be pressed by 
half a dozen men. 

The essential problem in international relations is commonly described 
as the moralization of power, and it is here that the Church is expected to 
“come in.” What has happened, it is said, is that mankind’s moral enthusiasm 
has failed to keep pace with its technical and scientific progress. (Cf. Report 
on the Politics of Atomic Energy:' “the heart of the problem” is to accelerate 
“the humanising of our selfish and savage instincts” so as to make interna- 
tional organs effective before mankind has used atomic energy to destroy 
itself.) What is required is an ethical spurt: and what is the Church for, 
if not to inspire and to organize ethical spurts? Sometimes it is suggested 
that a more intense concentration of human thought and energy on the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge and research would of itself generate the 
moral dynamic required: thus, Profesgor J. B. S. Haldane assures us that, 


1By H. D. Gideonse and others (NeW*York, The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 
1946). 
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if science does not kill us, it will “make us behave better.”? But, more com- 
monly, it is taken for granted that what is wanted is a greater determination, 
on the part of the common people and their leaders throughout the world, to 
make existing instruments for the peaceful solution of international disagree- 
ments “zvork”—chiefly of course the United Nations Organization. Mankind, 
in short, possesses the engines of peace, though they are capable of improve- 
ment: and it is for the Church to grease the wheels. 

There are two comments to be made on this way of regarding the Church’s 
task in relation to international affairs. It mistakes both the function of the 
Church and the nature of the international problem. In the first place the 
trouble with contemporary society is not so much moral as psychological. 
It is not that it does not want to be good, but that it is frustrated, at every 
turn, by an interior conflict: a conflict analogous to that described by Saint 
Paul, between two principles at work in the same personality—the principle 
in the “members,” and the principle in the “mind.” Modern society is suffer- 
ing from a similar schizophrenia, which is most clearly discernible perhaps 
in the divorce between civilization’s conscious moral aims and the unexam- 
ined and uncriticized assumptions which govern its economic activities; but 
discernible, also, in the general doubt and uncertainty as to the ends which 
the life of man in society ought to serve. “Who,” asks Mannheim, “is to 
plan the planners?” ‘Time was, when Christian theology was thought of as 
regina scientiarum. We may argue as to whether the decline of that mon- 
arch’s influence in the world of affairs is the consequence of abdication or of 
deposition. The fact remains that she is no longer recognized. Who or what 
is to take her place? 

There is a fairly general awareness—witness the title of Jung’s widely- 
read Modern Man in Search of a Soul?—that, in some sense not very clearly 
understood, civilization has lost its “soul.” What it would, it does not, since 
the deep, underlying energy to do it is absent, or is, at the least, seriously 
weakened. Merely moral exhortations, therefore, or appeals for more “ideal- 
ism,” or for the “application of the principles of the Sermon on the Mount” 
to modern political and economic problems, are as useless as are adjurations 
to “pull himself together” addressed to a neurotic patient. Our contemporary 
civilization is neurotic. In the new era that has dawned with the discovery 
of atomic energy, it faces an inescapable dilemma: the abolition of war, or, 
at the very least, in Mr. Churchill’s words, “measureless havoc upon the 
entire globe.” But civilization is impotent to solve the dilemma in the way 
suggested by every consideration of prudence, self-interest and morality, 
since it plainly lacks the psychological and spiritual resources for foregoing 
war as an instrument of power. 


1In a broadcast talk, “The Challenge of Our Time,” reported in The Listener of 
May 2, 1946. < 
2(London, 1933). 
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There is a temptation to the Church in this situation: the temptation to 
“cash in” on the world’s predicament: to forget her own complacency and 
lack of charity, her unconcern, over long centuries, with social evils that cried 
to heaven, her timorous subservience to the powers that be, her introverted 
absorption in matters of ecclesiastical machinery, her nervous anxiety in the 
face of threats to property and privilege, her supine acceptance of the awful 
“scandal” of schism—to forget all this, and to point to civilization’s resource- 
lessness with the threat, explicit or implied, Come back, Come in—or else! 

This temptation to exploit the situation must be resisted. Yet the Church 
cannot deny her mission, or betray her Master. The Gospel she is charged 
to proclaim is a Gospel, neither of good advice nor (save consequentially) of 
ethical idealism, but of deliverance, salvation, redemption. The Person of 
Christ, rather than His precepts, is its central and dynamic core: and the 
Church must proclaim it. It is from this perspective that the Church must 
observe and evaluate the historical process, including contemporary trends 
and movements in international affairs. Professor Whitehead once “hazarded 
the prophecy that that religion will conquer which can render clear to popular 
understanding some eternal greatness incarnate in the passage of temporal 
fact.” All the modern substitutes for Christianity—religious in content, 
though not in form—try to do this, of course. But only Christianity, by 
virtue of its doctrine of sin, refuses to regard “the passage of temporal fact” 
as itself redemptive: only Christianity sees that the essence of the political 
problem lies in the nature of man himself, which impels him to corrupt the 
very instruments and institutions which he devises for the ordering of his 
social life. 

There is no possibility of the total elimination of power from human 
affairs. And all power tends to become power “over.” It follows, therefore, 
that approximation towards justice, which is the fundamental condition of 
natural order, is to be measured by the degree in which power is subjected 
to law. In the biblical and Christian view, justice is the form in which love 
expresses itself in social organization: and from this follows orthodox, his- 
toric Christianity’s “high” view of the State, as an institution with its own 
specific and unique function to fulfil in the divine economy: the function, 
precisely, of creating an ordered framework within which men may be en- 
abled to carry on the activities congenial to them, and develop their natural 
gregariousness in the fellowship of families, churches, professions, crafts and 
the like. “The powers that be,” therefore, “are ordained of God”; in the 
patristic formula, the State is a “remedy against sin,” though it is at the 
same time, from another point of view, the consequence of sin, and the punish- 
ment for sin. But the subordination of all other interests and associations to 
itseli—which must be a continuous temptation in the Welfare State towards 
which we are moving—is a perversion of the political function. 

But of course there are no States in which the ideal is fully embodied. 
If there were, international problems would still exist, no doubt, in plenty. 
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But they would be different from, and less intractable than, those which face 
us today. We need not subscribe to the strict Marxist view, that the State 
is always and necessarily a weapon of oppression and exploitation in the 
hands of the economically dominant class, to recognize that in all historic 
States, and a fortiori in the relations between States, the subjugation of power 
to law in the interests of justice is very far from being attained. We may 
rightly believe, I think, that this process has been carried furthest in our own 
tradition. But the task of extending that tradition—with its emphasis on 
the supremacy of law, the sovereignty of Parliament and the value of free- 
dom of discussion and criticism—to the international plane appears so formid- 
able that many people (especially young people) are drawn to what Mr. 
Arthur Koestler calls the Yogi position. A recent writer, Mr. Alexander 
Miller, speaking of the contemporary social crisis, refers to “the sense that 
events are out of hand, that our generation is in the grip of gigantic forces 
whose nature no man can understand and which are beyond the power of 
men or of democratic assemblies to control. The future of society is being 
shaped by influences impersonal or daemonic, so that intelligent decision or 
democratic action is impossible or meaningless, and can have no constructive 
effect. This sense of overmastering ‘fate’ is shattering in its effect on personal 
and group initiative. It takes the stuffing out of voluntary societies of all 
kinds, and creates in the majority a numbness of mind and soul, a sense of 
political helplessness and sheer frustration. They tend more and more to 
concentrate on their own personal future, on that narrow range of choices 
which are within their own personal control. They take exams, they fall 
in love, they marry, they try for a temporary niche of security ...as a man on 
a sinking ship might shut himself in his 8 ft. by 8 ft. cabin to keep the illusion 
of safety for just five minutes more. This is not purely a war-time mood, 
and the end of the shooting war has left it relatively unaffected. It springs 
from the totality of social chaos which has been the lifelong experience of 
the present generation.”* 

But the policy of withdrawal is clearly a policy of despair: a surrender to 
the doctrine of Thrasymmachus. Any democratic State which adopted it— 
as, for example, by unilateral disarmament in atomic weapons of warfare— 
would be proclaiming its belief in the inevitability of a World State, in the 
sense of a world tyranny exercised by the most ruthless of Great Powers, 
acting on the view that Machiavelli has said the last word in political ethics, 
and “degrading national States to the level of local authorities without either 
the will or the means to fight each other.’ 

The only alternative to throwing up the sponge in despair is to persevere, 
in spite of difficulties which seem insuperable, in the task of creating an 
effective community out of the existing congeries of nations. And an essential 

1The Christian Significance of Karl Marx (London, The Student Christian Move- 


ment Press, 1946), p. 100. 
2“Atomic Progress Report” (The Economist, May 4, 1946). 
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precondition of this task would seem to be the recovery of that acceptance 
of Natural Law on which the existing corpus of International Law, tenuous 
as it is, is founded. It is important to remember what Natural Law essentially 
is. It is a doctrine, not of what ought to be, but of what is: a doctrine of the 
pattern and structure of man. It affirms that man is essentially a rational 
and moral being, responsible to the Transcendent Reality from whence he 
comes, and to which he goes: designed for life in obedience to God, and 
therefore for life in community with his fellows. It denies the doctrine that 
he is “naturally” a predatory, lawless and hostile creature: when he behaves 
thus, on the contrary, he is rebelling against the nature of things: sin is law- 
lessness.* 

It is no part of Christian orthodoxy to maintain that men and societies 
can have no apprehension of the will of God save through conscious adher- 
ence to the lordship of Jesus Christ. On the contrary, man’s awareness, 
through reason and conscience, of the precepts of the Natural Law, consti- 
tutes, in the words of Aquinas, a true “participation in the Eternal Law,” 
which is the mind of God Himself. Here, then, is the ground for thinking 
that the primary concern of the Church with international affairs must be 
to foster and encourage the search for agreement as to the nature of man, 
and concerning those conditions of his social life which alone can be regarded 
as congruous therewith. Nor is it difficult to find empirical support for this 
view. The history of recent months is but one illustration of the truth that 
international alliances and coalitions, maintained in war by the necessity of 
resistance to a common danger—the danger of annihilation—and a common 
fear, are liable not to survive (save on paper) the removal of the danger. 
Other mutual interests may, indeed, remain, but “the idea of common in- 
terest,” as Mr. Martin Wight remarks, “can never have much vitality if it 
is separated from the idea of common obligation.”* A further pragmatic 
argument for basing the Church’s concern with international affairs upon 
Natural Law is this. The doctrine had already passed out of men’s minds 
while international intercourse was confined to States professing Christianity. 
Today, however, the society of nations includes some which have never pro- 
fessed it, and one—the most powerful of all—which explicitly repudiates all 
religious faith. Even if language about “applying the Christian principle 
of love to international relationships” means something to some people 
(which is doubtful), it can clearly mean nothing whatever to non-Christians. 
But the doctrine of Natural Law, whilst being authentically Christian in the 
sense that the natural is the necessary foundation and precondition of the 
supernatural—“first that which is natural, then that which is spiritual”— 
does not demand acceptance of the Christian faith as such. 


1] John, iii, 4. 
2Power Politics (London, The Royal Institute of International Affairs, Looking 
Forward Pamphlets No. 8, 1946), p. 63. 
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I have argued that an essential preliminary to the establishment of inter- 
national relations upon a basis which shall not constitute a perpetual threat 
of war lies in the recovery, or discovery, of some agreed body of ideas about 
man and society. I am bound, in conclusion, to suggest that no such common 
ethos, divorced from its interpretation and fulfilment in revealed religion, is 
likely to be found. I have used words like “law” and “justice” and “power” 
a good many times. But whence comes the authority and the validity of law? 
From Prince or Parliament? Is everything law that Parliament, or Stalin, or 
Hitler enacts? Can no law enacted by the State be unjust, as Hobbes 
affirmed? Or is there a higher and ultimate Law to which all human, positive 
law is related either by way of correspondence or of opposition? And can 
this view be maintained save on theological grounds? Justice, again: can we 
quarrel with the totalitarian doctrine that justice is what serves the State in 
the assertion of its power, or maintain the view that power must be conceived 
as a means to moral ends, and not as an end in itself, unless we believe that 
men are “naturally” brothers? And, in the last analysis, what ground is 
there for believing that, other than the conviction that God is their Father? 
And can that conviction be maintained save on the foundation of the Christian 
Faith? Mr. C. N. Cochrane, commenting upon similarities of terminology 
in the writings of Stoic and Christian writers—including phrases like “the 
City of God,” “the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,” and 
“the law of charity”—observes that “such apparent analogies should occasion 
no surprise, since all they mean is that the Stoics agreed with the Christians 
in dreaming of a better world. The real point, however, is what ground of 
assurance they had for so doing.” Mr. Cochrane quotes a passage from 
Marcus Aurelius in which the emperor dwells “with a pathetic insistence upon 
the right to believe in an orderly world, despite an accumulation of evidence 
which seemed to belie his faith” ; and concludes: “The religion of reason thus 
professed by Marcus has been hailed (by Renan) as ‘the absolute religion, 
that which issues from the simple fact of a high moral sense face to face with 
the universe.’ This religion has been declared ‘independent of race and 
country.’ ‘No revolution, no progress, no discovery could possibly upset it.’ 
In point of fact, it constitutes an audacious anthropomorphism, a kind of 
sky-writing, which projects upon the cosmos a merely human rationality and 
translates it into an account of nature and of God.” 

It is possible that now, at the end of my paper, someone may be asking: 
Is that all? Does the writer suggest that the Church’s only concern with 
international affairs is to give the Christian “O.K.” to the doctrine of Natural 
Law? Is he telling us that civilization, in the desperate crisis in which it 
finds itself—with the nations which “won the war” further from unity among 
themselves than they were in the moment of victory—can be talked into 
safety by the reiteration of philosophical platitudes? 


1Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1940), pp. 166-7. 
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I do not mean this. But then I do not believe that the world can “save” 
itself, in any final sense, at all; and it is certainly no part of the Church’s 
duty to suggest that it can. The doom which hangs over our civilization is 
the last and inevitable term of that banishment of God from human affairs 
which has characterized the (nominally Christian) Western world in recent 
centuries. For this apostasy the Church herself has been largely responsible ; 
she is implicated in its consequences, and cannot dissociate herself from the 
humiliation and repentance which it demands, and of which she must seek 
to make the generality of men conscious. People ask, “Why don’t the 
Churches give a lead?” Sometimes this means, Why doesn’t the Archbishop 
of Canterbury—or the Pope, or the British Council of Churches—say what 
I think they ought to say? Sometimes it means, Why can’t they show us 
how to eat our cake and have it, how to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, how to get us to the goal we have set ourselves without asking us to 
change our route? The Church cannot “lead” thus. She must say that the 
only way out is the way back—to God: and that a civilization virtually 
founded upon the denial of His sovereign claim on its obedience must expect 
to incur His judgments and to vindicate His righteousness. 

Natural Law is concerned with the cardinal virtues. From a Christian 
standpoint, it is a serious defect of these—fortitude, justice, temperance, 
prudence—that they do not of themselves move the will: they do not provide 
their own dynamic. Now, if we take confused and incompatible social ob- 
jectives, self-regarding striving for power, and anthropocentric pride (“Titan- 
ism”) to be the three factors which chiefly bedevil international relations, 
we can say, I think, that practical steps, based upon considerations of Natural 
Law illuminated by Christian insight, would go far to remedy the first. But 
the other two are unlikely to be eradicated except by Grace. That word, how- 
ever, raises a question upon which I must not embark: a problem of technique 
— if you like, “the politics of Grace.” But it is at least arguable that the 
influence of the Church on international affairs is no less effective when it 
is indirect—even at the cost of appearing to be introverted—rather than 
direct. There is good historical precedent, at any rate, for thinking so. Con- 
sider one illustration only. I suppose that no factor had an influence com- 
parable to that of the Benedictine Movement on the course of civilization 
from the sixth to the twelfth century. But Saint Benedict had no thought 
of “preserving civilization.” At a time when, as now, the foundations of 
the earth were out of course, he sought to create and maintain a “still centre” 
in which he and his monks “might partake by patience in the sufferings of 
Christ, and become worthy inheritors of His Kingdom.” 

















SOME REGIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


KEITH A. H. MURRAY 


It is impossible in a short space to discuss in detail the economic problems 
of the Middle East, and the present survey must be confined to a few of the 
more important points which came to the fore during three years’ work in 
the Middle East Supply Centre, a war-time organization which had the 
responsibility of looking after the civilian economy of a population of about 
81 million and an area of about 434 million square miles. Three years’ ex- 
perience in the Middle East is a poor foundation for an article for the journal 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs and due allowance should be 
made for this deficiency. To many of those who have travelled in the Middle 
East the wide variety of conditions found within the area is well known and 
the limitations of dogmatic generalization recognized, but in a rapid survey 
these risks must be taken. A further qualification must also be made; ab- 
normal conditions and developments which were encountered in war-time 
may tend to distort the relative importance of facts and to obscure normal 
trends, both economic and political. 

Many different opinions prevail on the constitution of the Middle East 
and it is probable that definitions must vary for different purposes—strategic, 
ethnological, cultural or agricultural—but for the purposes of this study the 
Middle East consists of what may be known as the Inner Circle and the Outer 
Circle. The former consists of Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Trans- 
jordan; the Lower Nile Valley, containing Egypt, the Northern Sudan, 
Cyrenaica and Tripolotania; and the Arabian Peninsula. The Outer Circle 
consists of a northern zone, comprising Turkey, Persia and Cyprus; and a 
southern zone made up of the Southern Sudan, Ethiopia, Eritrea and the 
Somalias. The main concern of this discussion is with the Inner Circle, with 
only occasional reference to the Outer Circle. 

While the region is so diverse in its natural, cultural and social conditions, 
there are many common economic features between the different countries and 
the discussion of these may be divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
the basic or fundamental economic factors and the second with the war-time 
factors. The former are often apt to be overlooked while the second are 
frequently exaggerated. The balance between the two is generally a matter 
of opinion, and the relative weight to be attached to them must be left to 
those with greater experience and deeper knowledge. 

It is a truism to say that economic development depends on the inter- 
action between man and his environment, but a clear recognition of this is 
often very helpful. Taking first the natural resources of the Middle East, it 
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is fair to state that, with notable exceptions, these are poor, actually and 
potentially, as compared with most other parts of the world. Of the three 
main groups of resources, land (and water), minerals and power, the first 
is by far the most important; the bulk of the Middle East population is de- 
pendent on agriculture and in any discussion of the economics of the Middle 
East the emphasis must be on agricultural problems. This predominance is 
not always apparent to those who visit the Middle East for a short time and 
who tend to judge conditions by their visits to urban centres, such as Cairo, 
Alexandria, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Beirut, bearing the imprints of exotic 
western civilizations. 

Of this vast area only a small part is of use agriculturally ; most is barren. 
Egypt, for example, covers 1 million square kilometres but only 314 per cent 
of it is fit to grow crops. Taking the Middle East region as a whole, possibly 
less than 5 per cent is cultivable; the rest is desert. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that over large parts of the agricultural area there is not enough 
moisture to raise more than one crop in two years or two crops in three, the 
exception being the relatively small proportion of the whole where the supply 
of water can be controlled, as in the Nile Valley and the smaller irrigated 
areas in some of the other countries. 

There are grave dangers in over-estimating the agricultural potentialities 
of the Middle East. One writer has gone so far as to say that the joint effect 
of sun and water in the most important of the Middle East countries creates 
agricultural possibilities of yield such as are unknown in more temperate 
zones. This desirable combination, however, is all too infrequent. The agri- 
cultural productivity of the land in the Middle East is less than one-fifth to 
one-sixth of that in, say, the United Kingdom or the United States, and 
probably only one-third of that in the Balkans. When the relatively large 
number of people dependent on this limited output is considered, this low 
standard of output becomes correspondingly more serious. 

The mineral resources, apart from oil, are by no means profuse; in Cyprus 
there is some chromium, copper pyrites and asbestos; in Egypt, phosphate 
deposits; in Palestine, potassium salts and chromium; in Transjordan, low 
grade phosphates. Oil is by far the most important industrial factor and it 
has been estimated that its production will reach a maximum of something 
like 70-80 million tons per annum when the fields are more widely developed. 
Oil is also practically the only source of power. There is no coal and, while 
there is a certain amount of water power, it must be emphasized that the 
prior demands for water in the area must always be for human purposes and 
for the growing of food; the use of water for power must remain a tertiary 
consideration. 

Turning from the question of natural resources to the human factor, two 
features are outstanding. The first is the density of the existing population 
in relation to the natural resources and the second, the very rapid rate of 
increase. Again taking Egypt as an example, there is a population density 
of about 15.6 people per square kilometre ; this may seem small in comparison 
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with 194 persons in the United Kingdom but if allowance is made for the 
fact that only 3% per cent of the area of Egypt is fit for cultivation, the 
density becomes more than double that of the United Kingdom. Finally, 
if further allowance be made for industrial development as against agricul- 
tural, it is probably not inaccurate to state that the population density of 
Egypt is eight times greater than that in the United Kingdom, in relation to 
total resources, 

The second factor is the rapid rate of increase. Since the 1914-18 war 
the population of Egypt has increased by 25 per cent while the agricultural 
area increased by only 5 per cent. In Palestine, partly as a result of immigra- 
tion but mainly as the result of the high birth-rate, the inhabitants increased 
by 90 per cent in the sixteen years before the 1939-45 war. The surplus of 
births per 1,000 population in Egypt and Palestine was 15.5 and 23.7 respect- 
ively, the figure for the Arab population in the latter country being 24.9, and 
for the Jews 21.0. These rates compare with 5.4 in Germany, 3.0 in the 
United Kingdom and 0.8 in France. The rate of population increase is about 
five to eight times as great in the Middle East as it is in Western Europe. 

India is usually regarded as one of the greatest world problems in popula- 
tion pressure but if both agricultural and industrial resources are taken into 
account, it is probable that the position in the Upper Nile Valley is worse. 
The situation is not quite so extreme in other Middle East countries but, given 
the lack of alternative occupations, it is sufficiently serious to create grave 
problems in the next twenty-five years. 

There is no space to discuss in detail certain other unfavourable environ- 
mental factors, such as the relative shortage of communications, lack of ad- 
ministrative experience and the slow progress of education, but mention must 
be made of the health problems of the area, since in varying ways these 
constitute serious limitations of economic development. Disease is wide- 
spread, which is not entirely unexpected when one recalls the streams of 
pilgrims, Christian and Mohammedan, whose paths cross and recross in this 
historic corner of the world. A scientist has recently written: “In human 
diseases the Middle East is particularly rich and interesting.” This detached 
and dispassionate observation is only too true. The environmental diseases, 
such as malaria, which is closely associated with irrigation, are not so rife as 
might be expected in the region and are certainly decreasing. On the other 
hand, the diseases of insanitation are ubiquitous. Typhus is widespread; 
about 75 per cent of the Egyptian population is said to be affected by bilharzia 
—as compared with 5 per cent before basin irrigation was replaced by peren- 
nial—while it is also prevalent in Iraq and the Sudan; ankylostomiasis, again 
connected with moist conditions, is found in many parts, reputed to affect as 
much as 40 per cent of the population of Egypt; trachoma is said to be found 
in 9 out of 10 people in Egypt, though this is probably an exaggeration. 
Whatever the actual proportions may be, the adverse effect of poor sanitation 
and ill-health on the economic as well as the social life of these countries is 
undisputed. 
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The second category of economic factors is made up of war-time legacies. 
Some of these may be placed on the credit side of the ledger, while others 
must be reckoned as debit items. Amongst the former are first, improved 
communications by rail, sea or river, and road. There is the extension of the 
standard gauge railway from Haifa through Beirut to Tripoli, thus linking 
Egypt and Palestine with the North Syrian lines and, by means of these, with 
the Turkish and Iraqi railways; the strengthening of the link between the 
Palestinian and Egyptian railways by the new swing bridge at Kantara has 
raised the rail capacity on this part of the line from 1,000 tons daily to 3,000 
tons ; the track from Basra to Baghdad has been doubled and new locomotives 
and wagons supplied; the Trans-Iranian railways which before the war had 
a capacity of 200 tons a day, were boosted first by British efforts to about 
2,400 tons and finally by a magnificent American effort to 6,000 tons, in order 
to provide aid to Russia. 

Port facilities have been increased; at Basra the number of deep water 
berths was raised from 6 to 12 and fresh dock equipment installed. New 
ports were built in the Suez Canal area and loading and unloading capacity 
increased many times by the provision of modern machinery. Roads have 
been extended and improved throughout the whole of the Middle East and 
widespread development has taken place which must yield economic and 
social benefits for centuries to come. 

Secondly, new industries have been developed and old industries extended 
under the stress of war. Some of these are likely to be ephemeral but many 
will be able to stand on their own feet. In particular these include the 
manufacture of chemicals, pharmaceuticals and ceramics, in addition to en- 
gineering. The criticism is often made that production costs in Middle East 
industry were high under war-time conditions and were likely to be found 
so under peace-time competition; this is undoubtedly true in many instances 
and it remains to be seen whether the obstacles in the way of cheaper pro- 
duction costs are inherent in Middle East conditions or not. 

Thirdly, large numbers of people in the Middle East have been employed 
by the Allied Armies on construction, repair and maintenance work and have 
acquired an increased degree of mechanical skill, and workshops now abound 
all over the area. Again, it remains to be seen how much of this skill will 
persist and can be usefully directed when the technical assistance and super- 
vision of the Allied Services are withdrawn. 

Fourthly, health measures and pest control have been initiated in many 
parts; anti-malaria campaigns have been effective in Syria, Egypt and Iraq. 
One of the most successful examples of effective international co-operation 
was seen in the extensive anti-locust campaigns which were carried out in 
the Middle East under war-time conditions. Governments from Turkey and 
Russia in the north to East Africa in the south, and from Tripolitania in the 
west to India in the east, planned together in conference and collaborated in 
the field. While the prevention of locust-attack originated in the need to 
save millions of tons of shipping and food during the war, this experience 
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should have its peace-time significance, not only in removing the fear of 
famine for millions of people and raising their standards of living, but in 
promoting more effective collaboration between the nations in other ways. 

Finally there is no doubt that the war has brought about in most countries 
a considerable elaboration and strengthening of the machinery of government ; 
the introduction of economic controls as a war-time necessity has increased 
and extended administrative experience in directions where progress might 
otherwise have been slow. 

The debit side of the ledger is made up mainly of the effects of inflation, 
due primarily to military expenditure by the Allied Armies, coupled with a 
natural speculative proclivity on the part of most of the people. The extent 
of the rise in prices varies in different countries; in the Sudan the index of 
wholesale prices at the end of the war had been held successfully at little 
more than double that of 1939; in Egypt and Palestine it was about three 
and one-half times, in Iraq about five times, and in Syria over ten times the 
pre-war level. During the most critical shipping periods of the war, wheat 
was being purchased in Syria for export to neighbouring countries at about 
£50 per ton, while Australian wheat could be bought at about £10 and de- 
livered in the Middle East at £20 per ton. Iraq barley was fetching about 
£20 per ton at Basra compared with about £3 to £4 in the pre-war years. 
Admittedly this degree of inflation is Lilliputian compared with, say, that in 
Greece where the food price index in 1944 was about 6 million compared 
with 100 in 1939; but it is sufficient to foreshadow a difficult period of re- 
adjustment to world price levels in the years to come. Not only is there this 
maladjustment between Middle East and world prices, but the divergence of 
price levels is a serious handicap to trade between the individual countries 
themselves, on the development of which so much depends. The stress and 
strain, both political and economic, which must result from price inflation, 
will become increasingly severe in the next few years as world supplies of 
food and industrial goods become more normal. 

The other economic ill-effects of war-time are found not only in worn-out 
equipment, shortage of material and spare parts, reduced soil fertility and the 
like, but also in the spread of nationalism and xenophobia. For reasons 
which will be developed later, these political effects of the war may, if they 
persist, have a profound effect in slowing down the development of agricul- 
tural and industrial production in the Middle East and may be by far the 
most difficult problem to overcome. 

The picture which has been outlined above is not a rosy one when both 
the natural resources and the population problems are taken into account. 
Much is being done to remedy conditions, but the impression is left that what 
is being done is sufficient merely to prevent a worsening of the present situa- 
tion. There is need for more constructive work and a longer-term approach 
to the regional problems. The first point of attack must be an increase in 
food production; this is fundamental to the well-being of the region. The 
output per worker, both physical and monetary, must be raised—and at a 
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more rapid rate than the forecast increase in population—if standards of 
living are to be improved. Both long-term and short-term plans are needed. 
The extent of the underlying scientific problems is well brought out in reports 
by Dr. Keen,’ of the Rothamstead Experimental Station, and Dr. Worthing- 
ton,? of the Freshwater Biological Research Station, who were members of 
the Scientific Advisory Mission sent out by the British and American Gov- 
ernments to assist the Middle East Supply Centre. There is no space to 
do more than name the most important problems, 

First there is need for increased water supplies and water storage. This 
is the principal factor which limits further production. Dr. Worthington 
concludes that even where water appears to be in superabundance, there is 
in reality not much surplus over present requirements to allow for an increase 
in population in the next fifty years, but the potentialities of water storage are 
considerable and it is probably accurate to state that the technique of water 
storage is much less well known and less utilized than in early times when 
large populations subsisted in certain areas which are now desert. 

The second big problem is soil erosion. There is a certain amount of 
controversy about the reasons for the spread of desert to areas which were 
once cultivated, but the consensus of expert opinion seems to be that it is not 
due to climatic conditions, which have been stable for about four thousand 
years and do not indicate any appreciable diminution of rainfall. Undoubtedly 
the change has been caused by ecological factors, primarily by man and his 
domestic animals. Deterioration has been rapid, and immediate positive 
measures, such as the spread of contour ploughing, terracing, afforestation 
and controlled grazing, must be taken to counteract the present trends. 

The third problem is the system of land tenure which has resulted in un- 
economic holdings, consisting of numbers of small, fragmentary and widely 
scattered strips of land, under low standards of cultivation due largely to 
insecurity of tenure. New systems are being tried in various parts of the 
Middle East, some of which are promising. In the Sudan there are examples 
of a threefold partnership between the State, commercial companies and the 
cultivators, or between the State and the cultivator, which provide all the 
economic benefits of bigger production units, large scale cultivation, efficient 
marketing, scientific improvements and so on. In Turkey, State farms are 
being established with the same ends in view. In Palestine there are the 
Jewish settlements—co-operative and collective—while in Iraq there are 
some large farms run commercially by private companies. There is no one 
answer to this problem and these experiments should be followed closely. 

It should be noted in passing that the three fundamental problems which 
have been put forward have three things in common; they are regional, they 
will take a long time to solve, and the remedies will be costly. 

1B, A. Keen, F.R.S., Agricultural Development in the Middle East (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946). 

2E. B. Worthington, Middle East Science (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946). 
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There are, of course, many measures of a short-term nature which can 
be adopted to increase the efficiency of farming immediately, such as the 
improvement of live-stock through better breeding, better feeding and disease 
control ; the improvement of crops both in yield and quality ; better marketing ; 
increased and more discriminating use of fertilizers; better control of water 
for irrigation purposes, and the like. There is the need for much more rural 
education; as in other parts of the world there is a steady tendency to con- 
centrate educational facilities in the urban centres and to neglect the country- 
side—a suicidal policy in the Middle East. The most effective measures to 
achieve early results are clearly outlined in Dr. Allen’s' report to the Middle 
East Supply Centre. 

Rural industries are also capable of development; this would enable the 
cultivator or his family to increase their cash income and the supply of con- 
sumer goods. There is ample opportunity for this since in many cases the 
farms are too small to provide a full-time occupation; in Egypt, for example, 
it was stated that the average cultivator has sufficient land on his farm to 
keep him busy for only about 115 days in the year. 

The development of urban industries might also result in an increased out- 
put per worker by taking a number of people off the land and increasing the 
efficiency of production; but the mere increase in the town population will 
not necessarily cause greater prosperity if the drift from the land is not 
accompanied by a proportionately greater increase in food output. There is 
a danger that the development of secondary and tertiary industries in Middle 
Eastern towns may be parasitic on the vast rural population which already 
has hardly enough to eat. In so far as these industries increase the total 
supplies of food by improving farming methods or by providing the exportable 
surplus as against which food imports into the region can be made, there 
will be a net increase in food supplies per capita. 

Finally, there is room for an immediate improvement in public health. 
There is no reason why this cannot be achieved very quickly and the measures 
which were adopted during the war accelerated and extended. 

These are only a few of the more obvious directions in which steps can 
be taken to increase the output per worker and thus raise the total supply 
of consumer goods available to the community. It is not within the scope 
of this article to discuss the factors which might affect the future trends in 
population. 

The regional nature of these problems has already been suggested; this 
is particularly well shown in the possible development of irrigation. For 
example, seven countries are concerned in the distribution of the Nile waters ; 
the Tigris and Euphrates cross four countries and have their head-waters in 
three; and the Jordan flows through Syria, Transjordan and Palestine. 
Similarly the problems of soil erosion, land tenure, live-stock and crop de- 
velopment, the reduction of human disease and so on are common problems 


1H. B. Allen, Rural Education and Welfare in the Middle East (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946). 
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which call for common action. This is especially necessary where the numbers 
of trained technicians and research facilities are as limited as they are today 
in the Middle East. There is a growing recognition of these regional interests 
which has expressed itself up to the present mainly through political action, 
but technical collaboration may follow and the sooner it does the better. 

To what extent can outside countries give assistance? The answer is 
primarily in technical aid and equipment. These Middle East countries are 
intensely suspicious of political interference and it must be admitted that at 
present the atmosphere is not propitious for collaboration in the technical 
field, since many of the countries are unable to pay attention to their internal 
economic problems while political issues predominate. Once these are eased, 
however, the opportunity should arise again. Experience during the war 
showed that technical assistance was welcomed and even sought. 

Is the United Kingdom ready to give technical assistance when the need 
arises? Past events make one sceptical. For example, at the beginning of 
1944 the Middle East Supply Centre sponsored an Agricultural Development 
Conference in Cairo, which was attended by representatives of twelve coun- 
tries; there was a spontaneous and enthusiastic resolution at its conclusion 
that in view of the many agricultural problems which were common through- 
out the area, a Middle East Council of Agriculture should be set up to con- 
sider the regional technical problems associated with agricultural develop- 
ment. The Centre acted as Secretariat and an agreed constitution was 
achieved, even to the extent of the financial contributions to be made by each 
country. The Colonial Office territories, which had much to give in ex- 
perience to such a Council, had, of course, to refer the question of their 
signing of the constitution to London, where it took nine months to come 
to a decision; during the long delay minor constitutional amendments were 
raised by member countries but, in view of the general desire to see the Coun- 
cil firmly established, were all postponed, except one which stated that in the 
event of dispute the Arabic text of the constitution should prevail. Just as 
a belated favourable reply was received from the Colonial Office, this last 
amendment had to be referred back to the Foreign Office, which raised ob- 
jections on the ground of precedent. It was useless to point out that in the 
event of dispute the Council would, in any case, come to an end, but the 
matter dragged on for several more months. One year after the drawing up 
of the constitution the British territories were still unable to give an answer. 
Meanwhile the Arab countries naturally grew impatient with the apparently 
unending delay, and decided, reflecting political trends which had developed 
in that critical year, to form a Council of their own. In the face of London’s 
procrastination the constitution was handed over to the Arab Conference and 
adopted. 

Developments in the last year do not encourage hope of rapid or imagina- 
tive action. Over a year ago a Government decision was taken to establish 
a Middle East Regional Office in the Middle East to provide a pool of tech- 
nical experts in certain fields; little if anything has been done. 
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Admittedly, these overworked departments have had other problems to. 
think about, possibly more pressing than economic questions of ten to twenty 
years ahead. Also, it may be difficult now to recruit the necessary personnel 
who must be not only technically expert but also able to understand and ap- 
preciate the aspirations and ways of the Middle East. But a little forethought 
may forestall vastly greater difficulties in the future and the case for the pro- 
vision of technical and administrative assistance in the post-war years was 
made out three years ago, when the services of many suitable qualified ad- 
visers could have been retained. 

Some of the Middle East Governments are endeavouring to employ such 
people on their own account, an indication that they are fully aware of their 
requirements. This is all to the good so far as it goes but in the present 
circumstances the shortage of personnel calls for the use of some of them 
on a regional rather than national basis. Moreover, it is as important to 
have a regional clearing house to survey and forecast the problems of the 
present and the future as to co-ordinate and disseminate the results of the 
current work. This is necessary until Middle East organizations on the 
lines of the Middle East Council of Agriculture themselves become effective. 

Though this paper has drawn its examples mainly from agriculture, the 
same kind of problems prevail in the other industries and professions—mining, 
engineering, chemicals, transport and communications, health, education and 
administration. Technical assistance, organizing ability and administrative 
experience are the factors of production most needed to increase the sum 
total of goods and services upon which material standards of living depend. 

To sum up: the Middle East is not an inherently rich area, agriculturally 
or industrially ; a large proportion of the people already have an insufficiency 
of food, shelter, clothing, medical supplies and those other services such as 
education and medical aid which are now taken for granted in most countries ; 
the population is increasing very rapidly and the existing low standards are 
barely maintained ; the remedies for the main problems will take time before 
they are effective. 

To many this survey may appear unnecessarily gloomy in its assessment 
of the resources and the population problems of the Middle East. That may 
be so, but a greater disservice may be done to these countries in the long run 
by exaggerating their potentialities. Turning a blind eye to the fundamental 
economic facts, whether for humanitarian, sentimental or political reasons, will 
only intensify the difficulties which already confront those who are responsible 
for the well-being of the many millions in the region and the many millions 
who will be born there in the next fifty years. It would be wiser to recognize 
the limitations and to prepare to help in whatever ways are most needed by 
the Governments concerned, rather than to intensify their problems by, say, 
increasing the number of people in this already overcrowded area or failing 
to encourage where possible that political stability which is at present the 
primary requirement for economic development. 








THE UNITED STATES IN SEARCH OF A 
PEACE POLICY’ 


ARNOLD WOLFERS 


American foreign policy is puzzling, often disconcerting to the outside 
world. How is one to reconcile vigorous words of leading statesmen with 
head-over-heels acts of demobilization, or expressions of high moral prin- 
ciples with hard-boiled measures of economic pressure? The American pub- 
lic is hardly less bewildered at this lack of harmony and feels a sense of frus- 
tration and disappointment. The war effort had been so successful and ex- 
hilarating ; the process of peace-making appears not only weary and slow but 
to require the sacrifice of so many cherished ideas and principles. In a mood 
of harsh self-criticism, Americans are blaming themselves and their own Gov- 
ernment for much of the failure. 

There may be reason for impatience and dissatisfaction inside and outside 
the United States, but the unique difficulties which those responsible for the 
formulation and execution of American foreign policy are facing should, in 
all fairness, be taken into consideration. Not only has there been a radical 
change in America’s position in the world, but the psychological adjustment 
of the people to this changed position lags behind the event. Since public 
opinion in the United States plays a decisive role, even in matters of foreign 
affairs, it is not surprising that a consistent policy cannot develop until this 
adjustment has been made. 

History has proved that the United States is well capable of developing 
a consistent and long-range foreign policy. For over a century the country 
upheld the Monroe Doctrine as the basis ‘of its Western Hemisphere policy. 
After the Spanish War a Far Eastern policy centring upon the support of 
Chinese integrity and independence was evolved and has remained valid to 
the present day. Finally, in regard to Europe another regional policy based 
on the principles laid down by George Washington in his Farewell Address 
was pursued with little interruption. Thus until 1917 and again after the 
first world war the United States sought to avoid entanglement in the political 
vicissitudes of European “power politics.” All three policies, though seem- 
ingly unco-ordinated, represented a desire to keep the United States out of 
the struggles and conflicts of others and to keep these struggles out of the 
Americas and out of regions deemed essential to America. 

It is no longer a secret to those responsible for American policy that these 
traditional policies have ceased to be adequate or tenable. For good or evil, 
the insular isolation and safety of the United States have gone. Due to tech- 
nological and political circumstances the country finds itself in the very heart 


1Address given at Chatham House on June 18, 1946. 
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of all the great conflicts of the world, one among a few surviving world 
Powers and in close propinquity to them. New principles and directives must 
be elaborated to meet the new needs. 

If it was stated earlier that to stand the test of time decisions in foreign 
policy require the backing of public opinion, it would be even more accurate 
to say that the overwhelming majority of the people must be won over to 
any major change in American foreign policy. As the world has learnt to 
understand, the Constitution prescribes that treaties can be ratified only with 
the consent of two-thirds of the Senate. As a result the Government dare not 
run counter to any significant current of public opinion which might gain 
the support of one-third of the Senate. Policy changes thus call for a time- 
consuming process of public debate and education, too slow at times to satisfy 
a rapidly changing and impatient world. But while democracy carried to 
such extremes has its serious drawbacks, it is not only infinitely better than 
no democracy at all, but also guarantees that changes once made will not 
easily or lightheartedly be reversed. 

A change in popular attitude and psychology is clearly under way and 
has in fact proceeded so far that the slogan “Isolationism is dead” is often 
heard. However, the Government and the rest of the world must still reckon 
with certain psychological obstacles in the way of a new policy. 

Like all other belligerents, the American people are still reacting to the 
war. True, the United States was once again spared the ravages of war. 
Her cities are intact; the people at home suffered few serious deprivations. 
Yet the impact of the war has been tremendous. For a second time a passion- 
ately peace-loving nation was suddenly called to arms and forced to send 
its sons thousands of miles away to fight remote wars. The first world war, 
which ended with profound disillusionment, was still in everybody’s memory. 
This did not prevent a war effort of colossal dimensions and great sacrifices ; 
but once the fighting was over homesickness in the armed forces and an un- 
reasoned desire to “bring the boys home immediately” became overwhelmingly 
strong. If these reactions were understandable, the Government was none the 
less severely if only temporarily handicapped in its efforts to influence the 
course of world events. This phase of war-weariness is coming to an end. 

The same cannot be said of another more deep-seated component of 
American psychology. After a century or more of happy insularity and of 
dreams of progress toward world peace and democracy, the awakening of a 
whole people to the hard realities of our present-day world and of America’s 
position in the midst of it cannot fail to be a slow and painful process. Many 
cherished habits of the mind and of the heart must go by the board. 

It was entirely proper before 1914 for the American people to feel safe 
from foreign attack. What the two wide oceans could not do, Britain’s 
friendly and invincible Navy together with the American Navy could certainly 
accomplish. Unlike other major Powers, therefore, the American nation 
could live without an ever-conscious and haunting fear of aggressive neigh- 
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bours or military rivals. What little there was to be done to make the country 
secure could be entrusted to the men in Washington. As far as the bulk of 
the people was concerned a problem of national security or of concern with 
other nations’ power, territorial expansion or boundaries was practically 
non-existent. “Power politics” belonged to the Old World; it was a vice of 
the great Powers of Europe. 

Nothing has been more characteristic of American public opinion in re- 
spect of international affairs than the hatred of the struggle for power and 
security called “power politics,” cause of the ever recurring evil of war. 
There has been a change in recent years in that the autocratic, militaristic or 
fascist cliques and nations were held to be primarily responsible for “power 
politics.” However, there remains a widespread suspicion that countries 
like Britain or France with their colonial empires and territorial conflicts 
bear a share in the guilt. The rift which developed between the United States 
and the Allies over the Treaty of Versailles should not be forgotten. To the 
American people it appeared as if a unique chance to put an end to power 
politics had been defeated by the European victors. As far as the general 
public in the United States was concerned, the war had been fought not for 
greater national security but for the establishment of a better world. 

Insularity led to two seemingly contradictory attitudes. The “isolation- 
ists” in their realistic and nationalistic way concluded that if their country 
was safe from attack it should avoid being drawn into war by entangling 
itself in the affairs of others. The “interventionists,” on the other hand, 
although they too were not primarily concerned with American national 
security, argued that the United States would fail in its idealistic and humani- 
tarian mission if she remained indifferent to the ills of the world or allowed 
the principles she stood for to be disregarded by other nations anywhere in 
the world. Both groups believed that virtues peculiar to the United States 
were preventing their country from becoming a party to European power 
politics. As late as the nineteen-thirties, when the neutrality legislation was 
debated and passed, these attitudes were unshaken. Many were ready to 
oppose the fascist Powers because they threatened the American way of life; 
few regarded them as a serious danger to American security. Entanglement, 
therefore, in the impending conflict might still be avoided if only acts which 
had drawn the country into the first world war—such as travelling on bel- 
ligerent ships—were prohibited. 

Since that time the American people have been exposed to a cruel shock 
treatment. It started with the fall of France and the Battle of Britain when 
for the first time the solid defence line, Britain and her Navy, threatened to 
crumble. Then came Pearl Harbor which many believed would kill any re- 
maining sense of insularity and insular security. The nation was united and 
electrified ; it was rendered capable of an amazing war effort. Yet the Ha- 
waiian Islands were far away. The homeland had not been attacked. The 
war with Hitler was defensive in an even more indirect way; it had started 
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before Germany declared war on the United States. It was hardly surprising, 
therefore, that the G. I. should become confused about what he was fighting 
for, or that some people should have become worried about whether their 
country was not again fighting other peoples’ wars. 

The Government took this psychological situation into account when the 
time came to discuss the peace and arouse peace expectations. It appealed 
not to a desire for greater national security—very little was said in public 
debate about the need for new naval and air bases—but to the “Wilsonian” 
quest for a better world, free of power politics and aggression, a world or- 
ganized for peace. Thus the United Nations and American membership 
and leadership in it came to hold the centre of the scene. In the mind of the 
public the United Nations had become the corner-stone of American peace 
strategy. The Senate almost unanimously voted in favour of American mem- 
bership. The interventionists had won the battle which they had lost in 1919. 
But the American public had not yet been awakened from its insular illusions. 

“Participation in world affairs” had been accepted as an American op- 
portunity and duty. But participation was supposed to consist of nothing 
more than collaboration with other peace-loving and like-minded nations 
within the United Nations. There was nothing frightening in the prospect of 
such co-operation. Unfortunately, other tasks were awaiting the United 
States and they were to reveal themselves soon. The realities of the post-war 
world were a quick and startling eye-opener. They were to be more of a blow 
than Versailles; for now there was no escape, no possibility of repudiation. 

The elimination of the aggressor nations had not put an end to power 
politics. The United Nations Organization, instead of ending the struggle 
between the great Powers, immediately provided a major forum for diplo- 
matic conflict and the United States was now one of the two most important 
actors in the game of international high-politics. In the opinion of the 
American people the shock, this time, had originated in Moscow. Overnight 
Soviet claims, Soviet expansion and Soviet methods had put an end to a 
happy dream. Participation in world affairs had taken on a different mean- 
ing. Not only had it become a necessity for reasons of sheer national security, 
but it no longer meant merely a readiness for international co-operation. 
Instead, it meant throwing American power, military power at times, into 
the scales of world politics; it meant more specifically that the United States 
would have to contain the mighty Soviet Union within limits compatible with 
American security and the peace of the world. 

This came as a shocking revelation. Some were so disgusted that they 
turned utterly cynical and called either for a preventive war or for sheer 
American imperialism. That seemed to them preferable to a prolonged struggle 
for which the United States was little fitted and which they were sure would 
end in disaster anyway. Others turned to the other extreme of radical ideal- 
ism. Despairing of the ability of the United Nations to preserve peace amidst 
struggling and sovereign giants, they called for the Utopia of “world govern- 
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ment now.” The majority of both parties and the Government, however, 
steering clear of both extremes, set out to discover a course which would make 
the United States and her friends secure while at the same time advancing the 
world toward the old ideal of organized and universal collaboration. It is 
no easy task to make the two ends of realism and idealism meet. 

In its realistic aspect or concern for security, any new American policy 
cannot fail to centre around Soviet-American relations. It is taken for 
granted that both Germany and Japan can and will be prevented from 
threatening the peace of the world again, provided the Soviet Union and the 
Western Allies can agree on the terms of the peace. The United States is 
setting out to build up her defences on a truly global scale. No country, not 
even Nazi Germany, learnt such a lesson in geopolitics. 

The Western Hemisphere has already ceased to be a military vacuum as 
it was in 1939. The increasingly important northern flank is being covered 
by defensive agreements with Canada. The United States’ strategic rear, Cen- 
tral and Latin America, is being organized on a comprehensive and co-opera- 
tive basis. Efforts are under way to assure the Americas of a far flung pro- 
tective belt of naval and air bases, not all of which have yet been acquired. 
But it would have signified a return to isolationism if American interest had 
been restricted to the region lying within this belt. There is no intention of 
doing this. The Government can count on increasing public support for a 
policy which shows concern in the “rimlands” of the great “world-island” of 
Eurasia—in China, in the Near and Middle East, in Europe—and even more 
intense concern in the safety of the “off shore” islands of Britain, Africa, 
Australasia and Japan. How far these interests shall be pushed and how 
strongly they shall be defended is now the main issue of debate. 

It is hardly an accident that the first great struggle over the shape of the 
new order should have been fought over the regions which lie between the 
Adriatic and the Persian Gulf. No part of the globe is more remote from the 
United States, both geographically and sentimentally. Only small even though 
powerful groups are interested in Arabian oil or in the Palestine settlement, 
while Russia has very strong and traditionally rooted interests and claims in 
this region. The Soviet leaders may well have decided to push these claims 
now in order to test America’s intentions and the solidity of Anglo-American 
friendship. There was a serious chance that the United States might refuse 
to help Britain hold the line. However, after some vacillations the American 
Secretary of State not only backed Britain, but took the lead in turning down 
Russian demands. This policy was remarkably successful all the way from 
Trieste and Tripolitania to Teheran. 

British-American relations in the future might suffer if it were concluded 
that the United States is now committed to uphold the status quo in the 
Eastern Mediterranean or the Near and Middle East once and for all. 
Nothing could be more unpopular in the United States than if it were felt 
that British imperial interests were to be defended at all costs or that the 
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United States had blindly inherited the responsibilities of the British Empire. 
Public opinion is sure to insist that American policy towards the Soviet Union 
remain independent and that the limits on the expansion of Russian influence 
be set in accord with American interests or the wider interests of world peace 
as America interprets them. American strategic as well as economic interests 
in the Middle East may, of course, as time goes on, prove to be much greater 
than the public realizes today. 

It has become a well-established tradition to regard the United States as 
vitally interested in the affairs of the Far East. The policy of supporting 
Chinese unity and integrity which, as in the past, has characterized American 
policy since the close of this war, is therefore no novelty. The Soviet Union 
has seen fit to respect America’s position in regard both to its own claims 
and its support of the Chinese Communists. How far American public opinion 
will support the Government if it continues to lend its aid to the Chinese 
National Government as the mainstay of Chinese unity is still to be seen. 
Strong anti-imperialist sentiments in the United States may force the Govern- 
ment to reduce its commitments both in China and Japan and to limit its 
claims to bases in the Pacific. There is no reason, however, to expect that 
the role of a major Far Eastern Power will be forfeited. 

It is far more difficult for the American public to make up its mind about 
Europe. Here a clean break with tradition is required; it has in fact already 
occurred. Hasty demobilization may have created the impression that there 
was danger of an early American retreat from Europe. That danger, if it 
ever existed, has passed since the Russian problem became paramount. There 
might have been a temptation to let Europe take care of Germany ; but Europe 
cannot do so and contain Russian influence or resist Bolshevik penetration 
at the same time. It should not be too difficult for the Government to con- © 
vince the American people of the decisive role which their country will have 
to play not only in bringing about an acceptable European settlement but in 
seeing to it that this time it is carried through. 

The outlines of an American policy toward Germany have become visible. 
There is clearly a desire to retain a Germany politically and economically 
united, but disarmed and federated. There is no intention of building up 
German strength against Russia, but equally no inclination to allow Russia 
to use Germany against the West. In the impending struggle for a German 
settlement the support of the United States can be counted upon for any 
effort to prevent Germany and thus Europe from being split into an eastern 
and a western orbit. 

The realistic and the idealistic lines of American foreign policy merge 
in a passionate desire to prevent the breaking up of the world into two hostile 
blocs. The idealistic current should not be underestimated or disposed of as 
sheer hypocrisy. No American Government would at this time dare present 
its people with a policy exclusively designed to match or to check Russian 
power. That would appear as a counsel of sheer despair and defeatism. It 
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would be interpreted to mean that the American people were asked to bury 
their dream of a better and more peaceful world, to resign themselves to an- 
other round of power politics and a third world war. 

The emphasis will continue to be on the United Nations. It seems to 
provide the only avenue towards all-round collaboration. It is the symbol of 
progress toward a world free of power politics. As long as it can be kept 
alive and made to function, all hope is not gone. America’s missionary zeal 
is not spent. Not only the ignorant man in the street, but many a leading 
statesman, general or publicist feels deeply committed to the idea that the 
United States must lead the world out of the old breeding ground of war, the 
unrestrained struggle between the great Powers. 

But to make the United Nations function, and to bring about an atmos- 
phere of peace in which it can attain results clearly requires agreement with 
the Soviet Union. Thus, while the idea of throwing American power into 
the scales in order to restrain Moscow has gained increasing support, the 
country would not understand if any opportunity were missed whereby 
friendly Russian collaboration could be assured on a basis compatible with 
American principles. There is profound apprehension, accompanied by a 
pessimism heretofore unknown, that the “one world” might break up into 
“two worlds.” 

What course the United States would take if all attempts to avoid the 
break should fail is difficult to predict at this stage. It seems certain that even 
in that event the country would not stand for a scrapping of the United Na- 
tions. American public opinion would want the organization to be main- 
tained by those who would in her opinion represent the community of peace- 
loving nations associated in defence of the principles of the Charter. In case 
of Russian aggression especially, the United States-would call upon the other 
members to over-rule the veto of an aggressor and to take action in defence 
of those same principles. But, because Americans dread the idea of another 
world war, they cannot even conceive of it as a struggle between great Powers. 
If the worst should come—and it would seem to be the sheer suicide of civili- 
zation—the United States would expect to be executing the will of the United 
Nations and participating in community action against a violation of the law. 
The knowledge that the British people share this way of looking at things 
does much to cement the solidarity of interest and outlook which has led the 
two great English-speaking countries into such close association. 


Summary of Discussion 


Sir Georrrey MANperR asked whether the lecturer thought that the pres- 
ence of the United Nations Organization in the United States was going to 
be an advantage or not. 


Dr. Wotrers said that he was not sure that it was an advantage for the 
United Nations Organization itself. New York was one of the most difficult 
cities in which an organization might hope to take root. But as far as the 
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United States was concerned, the presence of the Organization there had 
made it much easier for the public to take an intense interest. A great deal 
of newspaper space is being devoted to the Organization, and its progress, if 


such there be, will act as a salutary antidote to the prevailing sense of frustra- 
tion. 


Mr. V. N. Peet asked for the names of a few American books dealing 
with geopolitics. 

With regard to the attitude of isolationism, the Americans had seen their 
sons dragged into the 1914-18 war, and their sons’ sons dragged into the 
recent war, and surely every American parent must realize that his children 
would inevitably become involved in any other world war: it seemed curious, 
therefore, that he could retire into a state of cynical isolation whatever hap- 
pened. 


How did the United States regard South America in a defence scheme 
for the Western Hemisphere? 


Dr. WoLFERS said that the book which was probably regarded as of most 
importance in geopolitics was American Strategy in World Politics by 
Nicholas J. Spykman, published under the auspices of the Yale Institute of In- 
ternational Studies.1 There was also The Geography of Peace? by the same 
author which went a little more fully into the general geography of the world. 
The word “geopolitics” was not popular because of its German connotation 
but the teaching of political geography has become extremely popular: 
probably no other country had become so map- and globe-minded as the 
United States. That had done a great deal to pull the country out of a sort 
of Western Hemisphere provincialism. 

As to the isolationist attitude, even Mr. Byrnes had said in one of his 
recent statements that if everything should fail the United States would have 
to fall back on her own defences. There was a widespread feeling that the 
United States had power enough to defend herself on her own shores, but it 
was not probable that any such plan was being seriously considered in military 
circles. The people at large, however, are not entirely convinced that it was 
inevitable for the United States to become involved in the first world war or 
even in the second world war. It was debated whether even Pearl Harbor 
might not have been avoided by a conciliatory policy towards Japan. So there 
remains a feeling in some circles that if the United States tried for a third 
time she might succeed in keeping out. This was not at the moment a wide- 
spread view. ; 

The defence of South America, and particularly of the Caribbean and 
the Panama Canal, was looked upon as a kind of protection of the rear. 
Everyone seemed aware of the fact that the great dangers lay in the Northern 
Hemisphere but that the United States could not fight successfully to the 
east, north or west without being sure of its main communication line, the 
Panama Canal. During the war there had been fear of direct Axis operations 
across Africa into South America, or from fascist countries in South America 
proper. 

1(New York, 1942). 


2Published under the auspices of the Yale Institute of International Studies (New 
York, 1944). 
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Mr. E. J. Etior asked what was the attitude of the American people 
towards international economic relations; what were the prospects of Ameri- 
can public opinion being ready to throw open the American market in the 
interests of world trade? 


Dr. WotrFers said he did not want to create any illusions in that respect. 
He thought the American people had always been aware of international 
economic interdependence, but with an inclination to allow the protectionist 
pressure groups to get the better of the game every time it came to a concrete 
decision. There had been infinitely more public education recently in the 
matter of imports, and in any poll now a vast majority would probably ex- 
press itself in favour of opening the market; but when it came to a specific 
case, say, Swiss watches, the watchmakers’ pressure-group would get together 
with a number of other groups and the issue might again be decided contrary 
to the general inclination towards free trade. There was a better chance, 
however, that a more liberal trade policy would be accepted now than there 
had been in the past. There were more powerful groups on the side of freer 
trade than there had been before, with powerful exporting industries crying 
for reciprocity, because they realized that they could not get export markets 
unless the United States was willing to import. It was hoped in many 
quarters that the pressure of those groups would tend to counteract the pro- 
tectionist groups, which were still very well organized and very much alive. 


Coronet G. H. KeicHiey-Bett asked whether the United States, except 
for interest-groups, was definitely in favour of the Open Door policy—for 
instance, in regard to China and the States of South America—as regards 
trade, international air routes, shipping and so forth. 


Dr. WotFers said that it was difficult to say what the interest-groups 
really believed in. In the case of air routes, for example, they clearly wanted 
open competition; one might say that they felt strong enough for it. Pan- 
American Airways were leaders in the fight for a competitive system and were 
willing to reduce prices very considerably ; they believed that such a reduction 
would vastly increase their opportunities, for it would increase air travel. In 
shipping one could not yet speak of a new definite policy. The Merchant 
Marine had always been something of a “problem child” in the United States. 
As to trade in general, it would appear that the great corporations engaged 
in export trade were quite ready to face any kind of competition in open 
markets and were afraid that their export capacity was going to be curtailed 
by all sorts of political and other machinery which would discriminate against 
them. This was a sign of their competitive strength. There was no indication 
that they were trying to gain particular privileges in foreign markets which 
would help them where their own competitive strength would not be sufficient. 


Mr. F. W. Rarrety asked what were the prospects of a continuity in 
American foreign policy. In Great Britain there was a pretty general under- 
standing of our foreign policy and defeated parties were able to represent their 
views quite forcibly in Parliament after they had gone out of office. In the 
United States there seemed’ to be so many elections diverting the attention of 
the electors from anything like foreign affairs: no sooner was the Presidential 
Election over than the Congress Election was in preparation, with a view to 
checking the President’s powers, and already another Presidential Election 
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was in anticipation. Were these checks and balances of the American Con- 
stitution, designed many years ago for other purposes, so necessary today, 
even for domestic uses? Were not the periods of election too short? Would 
it not be desirable that the President should be given a longer term of office 
and that he should not have his powers questioned immediately he was in a 
position to formulate a policy? In other words, could the world generally rely 
upon a foreign policy accepted now, being acceptable to the American elec- 
torate at the forthcoming elections or during the next few years? 


Dr. WotrFers said that he would not wish to contend that the American 
Constitution was an ideal one. It had not been established for the kind of 
world situation now prevailing. But it was better simply to accept it as an 
accomplished fact. It was not likely to be changed; it was the price that had 
to be paid for the continuation of American democracy, for if a serious con- 
stitutional crisis should occur there would be no knowing what the end might 
be. It was almost impossible to amend the written instrument; but, although 
very slowly, the Constitution does evolve with the times. The difficulty for 
the Government in the United States was that it was not a Constitution 
which allowed swift changes and moves; only if public opinion was swayed 
by overwhelming emotions could the Government force through any new 
legislation as it did in the case of the Neutrality Acts of the thirties. These 
acts tied the hands of the Administration and made it difficult to change the 
course swiftly a short while afterwards—but even this had proved possible. 
Foreign policy in America was not a partisan affair. It was not simply 
Democratic versus Republican policy. There were groups in both parties 
which were more closely allied on foreign affairs than with their colleagues 
in their own parties; so that foreign policy was really being formulated out- 
side the framework of the parties. The elections, therefore, were not likely 
to affect the course of foreign policy very much. At the present moment, for 
instance, the most influential group in foreign policy was not within the 
majority party. Since the Government depended for the ratification of the 
peace treaties on obtaining two-thirds of the votes of the Senate, and since 
some members of the Republican Party, if antagonized, could swing over to 
the opposing third, they were likely to become the most powerful group even 
though they belonged to the other party. The world need not be unduly 
concerned, therefore, about the elections or their frequency. It might be true 
that for a few weeks public attention and the attention of everybody in 
office might be so diverted from foreign affairs that if a crisis occurred during 
that period it would be treated with an eye to the elections or to party con- 
siderations; but under peace-time conditions, it was hoped that nothing so 
urgent would arise that the world could not wait a few weeks until after the 
elections when things would resume their normal course. 


THe CHAIRMAN (Sir Harry Haig) in thanking the lecturer said that one 
of the points which had struck him as being particularly valuable was the 
lecturer’s warning that, even though at the moment the British and the United 
States’ lines of policy were very close in the case of the Soviet Union, it did 
not follow that our interests in matters of detail would always be those which 
would appeal to the United States. 








QUADRIPARTITE RULE IN BERLIN' 


AN INTERIM RECORD OF THE FIRST YEAR OF THE 
ALLIED CONTROL AUTHORITY 


ANNE WHYTE 


THE title of this paper is given as “Quadripartite Rule in Berlin,” but I 
am not sure that, with apologies to Arthur Koestler, a better title might not 
have been “Four Power Myth and Reality.” 

The Allied Control Authority in Berlin has now been running for four- 
teen months. It is a simple administrative machine admirably designed. 
The supreme authority is the Control Council, on which the present repre- 
sentatives of the four Powers are General McNarney for the United States, 
Marshal Sokolovsky for the U.S.S.R., General Koenig for France, and Air 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas for Great Britain. They meet three times a 
month and consider an agenda put before them by the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee. The representatives on this Committee are General Clay for the 
United States, General Kurotchkin for the U.S.S.R., General Noiret for 
France and General Robertson for Great Britain. This Committee meets 
roughly twice a week and considers papers submitted to it by the twelve 
directorates of the Control Authority and by the Kommandatura, The Kom- 
mandatura is the four Power organization which governs Berlin itself. There 
are, in addition, four Power directorates for each of the twelve main divisions 
of the government of Germany, divisions which correspond roughly to the 
various government departments of the old Reich: economic, food, political, 
man-power, finance, reparations, transport, legal, internal affairs, prisoners of 
war and displaced persons, and the three Service directorates which are now 
in process of being amalgamated into one. It is in these directorates that 
almost all proposals originate. It is important to realize that four Power 
agreement among technical experts has often been achieved on these director- 
ates, only to be blocked in the Co-ordinating Committee or the Control 
Council by one or other of the Powers for political reasons. 

In the fourteen months that this complex administrative machine has 
been working, agreement has been reached on a great deal, judged from the 
number of laws, directives, orders and proclamations which have been issued 
to the bewildered German people. On the list of legislation to date,? there 
are four orders, thirty-three directives, thirty-five laws and three proclama- 
tions. But the significance of this list is not in the number of items of agreed 
legislation; it lies both in the character of the subjects included and even 
more in the subjects which are omitted. Many of the laws and orders are 

1Address given at Chatham House on October 29, 1946. 

2See appendix. 
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in themselves trivial; a great number are purely administrative. One good 
example of the comparatively trivial—which shows the manner in which the 
four Powers exerted themselves in the early days to ensure that Germany 
should never become aggressive again—is directive 23, which limits the 
practice of sport in Germany. This directive succeeded in forbidding the 
Germans to swim, to sail, to ski, and to do many other simple and innocuous 
things. The framing of this directive took up many hours of the whole four 
Power organization. The only legislation which represents real four Power 
agreement on matters of substance, in the sense that the laws and orders are 
not only signed by all four Powers but carried into effect in all four zones 
in the same spirit, is in the fields of denazification, taxation and in certain 
labour matters, such as the establishment of works councils and labour courts. 
To assess the true value of the legislation we must note both the many agree- 
ments which are interpreted differently in the four zones and note the omission 
of many important issues on which agreement has never been reached. It is 
perhaps this first point—agreements which are interpreted differently in the 
four zones—which is the greatest obstacle to German unity: a much greater 
obstacle than the existence of zonal boundaries, which are in themselves neces- 
sary if four occupation armies are to be stationed in Germany for any length 
of time. 

I would like first to mention some of the important issues on which agree- 
ment has not been reached. 

The Potsdam Agreement depended upon and assumed the economic unity 
of Germany. This unity was to be achieved through the immediate establish- 
ment of five central administrations for communications, transport, finance, 
industry and foreign trade. In fact, these central administrations have never 
been set up, but it is a mistake to think that no progress has been made at 
all. In the comparatively unimportant but nevertheless essential spheres of 
communications and transport, the proposals for central administrations 
were agreed in their respective directorates, but blocked, in the case of com- 
munications, in the Control Council, and in the case of transport, in the Co- 
ordinating Committee. The block in both cases was caused by the French 
Government, which has consistently opposed any proposals for a central 
authority of any kind in Germany, even for postal communications or rail- 
ways, until the status of the Ruhr, the Rhineland and the Saar has been 
settled. If the French withdrew their objection, central administrations for 
these two spheres could be set up immediately. 

third central administration proposed was finance] The progress on 
that proposal has been very slight. The list does show ten laws on taxation 
which have been agreed upon and which do operate throughout the whole of 
Germany. They are laws increasing the tax on income, alcohol, sugar, beer, 
matches, inheritance, motor-cars, in order to increase public revenue. These 
increases have, in fact, only brought the level of taxation in Germany up 
to the level reached in Great Britain during the late war. 
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On a much more fundamental point, the question of the banking system 
in Germany, there has been complete disagreement, which is not likely to be 
overcome in the near future. The Soviet authorities, on entering Germany, 
immediately closed all the private banks in the east and opened municipal 
banks instead. At the same time they blocked all private accounts, not only 
Nazi accounts as was done in the western zone. This, in my opinion, was 
a very wise measure on the part of the Soviet Government in the eastern 
zone, where it has, to a great extent, prevented the spread of the Black 
Market. It was very significant to see in Leipzig, at the time of the Leipzig 
Fair in May 1946, far fewer signs of Black Market activity than one could 
see in any of the big cities of the British or American zones. For example, 
at that time one British or American cigarette was worth five, six or seven 
marks, and in any city if one offered a tip to a German, the expectation was 
that they would prefer to be tipped with a cigarette, either because they wished 
to smoke the cigarette, or because they could turn it into hard cash which they 
could then trade for something else in the Black Market. In my own personal 
experience, and that of some newspaper men with whom I was in Leipzig, 
three girls in cafés and night-clubs actually asked if they could have their tip 
in reichsmarks instead of cigarettes. That is a small incident. But there 
were many others which showed that the Soviet system of closing private 
banks and establishing municipal banks had achieved a fairly rigid control 
of the financial situation in the Soviet zone. There seems to be no possibility 
of integrating that Soviet system of running the banks with the radically 
different system in the west, where the old Reichsbank has been set up again 
by the British authorities in Hamburg and where private banks are operating 
exactly as they did before, with the exception of the blocking of Nazi accounts. 

One other financial difficulty is the circulation of Allied military marks. 
A great number of Allied military marks has been printed by all the authori- 
ties, but the Russians alone refuse to state how many marks they print or 
how many they have already circulated. These two points alone, the divergent 
banking systems, and the uncertainty about the amount of money in circula- 
tion, make it impossible to create a central administration for finance, which 
could begin to balance the German budget. But it must also be remembered 
that the French Government opposes such an administration on principle. 

The remaining two central administrations which Potsdam required to be 
set up were those of foreign trade and industry. Cn foreign trade it is true 
to say that no progress on the basis of economic unity has been made; in fact, 
apart from the attempt to amalgamate the British and American zones, each 
of the zones trades almost as a separate natiomy There have been economic 
deals as between one nation and another. There was an extensive barter deal 
between the Russian zone and the American zone to the value of 50,000,000 
RM, which has considerably eased the trading and economic situation be- 
tween those two zones; discussions are going on between the British and the 
Russian and the British and the French zones for barter arrangements on 
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the same lines. The Russian zone has traded as an entity with countries 
such as Bulgaria, Roumania, Poland and Czechoslovakia, and also with the 
Soviet Union. The French zone trades with France. But there is no foreign 
trade in the real sense of the word, for one simple reason—there is no agreed 
exchange value for the mark as against the dollar, the rouble or the pound 
sterling. 

This then is the miserable record of achievement in establishing four of 
the five central administrations agreed on at Potsdam. Potsdam has been 
attacked as an unworkable blueprint. But it is worth remembering that it 
depended absolutely on the ability of the occupying Powers to treat Germany 
as an economic unit. It was signed by the United States, the U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain. It was not signed by France, and it has been the French who 
have consistently refused to agree to any step towards unity, even when a 
four Power meteorglogical station for all Germany was proposed. Other 
factors may militate against economic unity, and with every day of delay, 
the strength of these factors increases. But the original difficulty lay in the 
attitude of the French, which during the vital formative months of 1945, 
forced each zone to operate separately. 

The fifth central administration laid down at Potsdam was for industry. 
That has presented the greatest difficulties. No central administration has 
been set up. But the Anglo-American plan is intended to achieve economic 
unity and a joint economic administration has been set up for the British and 
the American zones. The only other step taken was the Level of Industry 
Agreement finally signed for the whole of Germany in March. This Agree- 
ment, however, which sounds like an important advance, brings me to my 
second point—the number of Agreements which have been signed and are 
supposed to repiesent the unified policy of the four occupation Powers, but 
which in fact are interpreted quite differently in the four zones. 

This difference in interpretation is abundantly true of the Level of In- 
dustry Agreement and of the Reparations Plan which is included in that 
Agreement. The plan was originally wo-ed out against the yardstick of 
steel. The proposal was a British one, which was accepted by the other 
Allies, that if you worked out the amount of steel which should be allowed 
to Germany for production, you could from that work out the amount of 
industry which should be allowed in the different fields. The British expert’s 
proposal was for 11.5 million tons of steel per year; the Russian figure was 
for 4 million tons of steel per year; the French figure was slightly higher 
than the Russian, and the American figure somewhere between the French 
and the British. The compromise figure reached after months of discussion 
was 5.8 million tons of steel a year, leaving in Germany a total production 
capacity of 7.5 million tons. 

The essence of the industrial situation is I think contained in those dis- 
cussions which led up to an apparent agreement on the level of industry. 
Agreement was reached, but nobody was convinced. When the four Powers 
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got up from the conference table, where they agreed to produce 5.8 million 
tons of steel, the British and, I think, the Americans returned to their zones 
convinced that that was tantamount to reducing Germany to a desert ; and the 
Russians went back determined that that was in fact tantamount to making 
Germany capable again of waging war. The attitudes had not changed be- 
cause agreement was reached in the name of inter-Allied unity. 

The Reparations Plan is closely linked with the level of industry decisions. 
Under the Reparations Plan it was agreed that all surplus equipment which 
was left over once the level of industry had been agreed on should be available 
as reparations in the percentages agreed at the International Reparations 
Conference, and that all surplus production from equipment left in the zones 
should be available to pay for deficits in other zones. There has been no real 
surplus production in the British zone to date. Steel, over which the British 
authorities fought so hard to achieve the figure of 11.5, has still in fact only 
achieved a production of under one half of the agreed 5.8 million tons. The 
question therefore of the export of the surpluses from the British zone, for the 
payment of deficit of other zones, does not in fact arise, because there are no 
possible surpluses. In the Russian zone, however, the industry has been re- 
activated to a quite remarkable extent. I spoke to one of the managing directors 
of the Zeiss works at Jena who was at the Leipzig Fair, and he said that the 
firm was producing optical instruments and precision instruments at 100 
per cent of pre-war capacity; but 100 per cent of the goods went on payment 
to Russia. That was also true of a percentage of the production of turbines, 
cars, silk stockings, textiles and various other goods. These goods are paid 
for by the Russian occupation authorities in marks; the German workers get 
good wages and are well employed; but the goods go to Russia, which is, in 
fact, a contravention of the original agreement which assumed that if there 
was extra production in any area those goods would go to help pay for deficits 
in other areas. Equally, the French zone is running on a system in which any 
production which the French are able to achieve goes straight to France. 
Both the Russians and the French are in fact pursuing realistic policies. They 
both seem to recognize implicitly that each zone must be run as a separate 
entity if economic unity is impossible. Those are the chief industrial differ- 
ences which are disguised in this Level of Industry Agreement and in other 
agreements which have been signed. 

There are, also, a great number of perhaps more vital political differences. 
The Potsdam Agreement declared, and the French later also agreed, that 
Germany should have free trades unions, political parties, newspapers, local 
government, and ultimately political elections for the various local govern- 
ment administrations. The British, American and French have, broadly 
speaking, interpreted these issues in the same way, though the Americans 
have favoured a much more speedy development among the Germans of 
local self-government than we have. The only qualification which the French 
have insisted on has been the familiar one that neither trades unions nor 
political parties shall operate on a nation-wide basis. 
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The British interpretation of the re-creation of free trades unions and 
political parties has been that they should be developed from the bottom up. 
The thesis has been that democracy is a delicate plant and that a country 
which for thirteen years has suffered from Nazi domination cannot be ex- 
pected rapidly to develop a democratic understanding of trades unions and 
political parties. This has meant that both the political parties and the trades 
unions developed very slowly in the British zone, because there were so 
many checks and balances to ensure that the leadership was in fact the leader- 
ship the rank and file wanted. Elections were insisted upon at every level; 
every political party had to be formed first in the village and the town, and 
had to convince the Military Government in that area that the party had a 
genuine following. Every trade union had first to be formed in a local unit, 
the workshop or the factory. Considerable pressure was brought to bear 
on the German trades unions to force them to agree to the formation of 
several separate zone-wide industrial, non-political trades unions, rather than 
the formation of one vast trade union for all crafts within the zone, although 
evidence would seem to show that the German preference was for this latter 
kind of union. There are now zone-wide trades unions and political parties, 
but they have been necessarily slow in growth. 

Cr he Russian conception has been one diametrically opposed to the 
British idea. In June 1945 when the Red Army marched into Berlin, Marshal 
Zhukov announced, a week after the end of the war, that the Germans might 
form political parties, and that the Communist Party, the Social Democratic 
Party, the Liberal Democratic Party, and the Christian Democratic Union, 
could function from that momentJ The leaders were produced and installed. 
In a similar fashion the trade union for the Russian zone was also created. 
This umbrella union, the League of Free German Trade Unions (Freie 
Deutsche Gewerkschaftsbund), includes all workers in all industries and 
crafts in the Soviet zone. Its leadership was imposed on the membership, 
and the union works in close political association with the Socialist Unity 
Party. This system allowed for no checks by the rank and file on the leaders 
who were imposed at that time. In fact many of the leaders were the people 
who would probably have been elected to their positions if the British system 
had been followed. But it meant that during the year, while the British 
method was working out slowly, there was room for great friction among 
the Germans themselves between the two methods imposed. 

{it was also agreed that the Germans should have newspapers\, Again 
there has been a conflict in interpretation. The British, Americans and 
French, after a very short period, handed over the newspapers to Germans 
who were given licences to publish. The Germans were carefully vetted be- 
fore they were given the licences but, having received them, they had the 
right to publish their papers without any pre-publication censorship. If they 
published defamatory material or anything designed to incite conflict among 
the Allies, their licences might have been withdrawn. This has, in fact, never 
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happened to my knowledge, and the censorship has therefore been almost 
non-existent as far as the Western Powers are concerned. The Russians do 
not believe in that system. They operate a rigid pre-publication censorship 
for every German newspaper, and on every occasion. When, for example, the 
Christian Democratic newspaper in Berlin, Neue Zeit, insisted that it was 
wrong to dispossess the landowners in the east without compensation, and 
demanded the establishment of denominational schools, two editors of the 
newspapers were dismissed. Also there was general, though unfortunately 
not specific, agreement in the early days that all newspapers sponsored by all 
four Powers should be free to circulate in each of the other zones. This has 
not happened. Two of the British and American licensed newspapers in 
Berlin are banned from entry into the Soviet zone; one is an independent 
newspaper, the other is a Social Democratic newspaper. As a result Soviet 
zone newspapers are now prevented from entering the western zones in 
bulk. 

The last and most important political difference concerns elections} It 
was agreed that the Germans should hold elections and that they should elect 
their local governments at the earliest possible opportunity. It is quite clear 
from evidence that I have had that the ideal for these elections from the 
point of view of the Soviet authorities was the single list. They did not wish 
to impose a single party administration immediately, but they did wish to 
present the electors in the Soviet zone with a single list of candidates taken 
from the main political parties. There were efforts to ensure that this single 
list should be presented and that, failing it, there should be as little opposition 
as possible to the Russian sponsored Socialist Unity Party. This party itself 
was formed by a brilliant high-pressure propaganda campaign to fuse the 
Social Democratic Party with the Communist Party. This campaign, which 
succeeded in the Soviet zone and failed in Berlin, seems to have been de- 
signed to undermine any opposition with which the Social Democratic Party 
would have faced the Communist Party. Equal pressure was put on the 
Christian Democratic Union before the elections, again over a question of 
land reform and ownership of property. They were informed that, unless 
they agreed to a Saxon referendum, designed to ascertain whether certain 
firms in Saxony should be owned by individuals or confiscated by the State 
administration, their party would not be allowed to operate for the coming 
elections. The Christian Democratic Union did not wish to support the ref- 
erendum, but they were forced to do so under this threat. Both the Christian 
Democratic Union and the Liberal Democratic Party refused to agree to 
single lists in the elections. They were fully justified in the results where 
they polled roughly 500,000 and 600,000 votes respectively, compared with 
1,100,000 polled by the Socialist Unity Party. In these elections the Socialist 
Unity Party had considerable electioneering advantages throughout in the 
form of more paper, petrol, food and accommodation for meetings. 
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The recent elections in Berlin showed even more clearly the Soviet con- 
ception of a political election. It took six months of discussion in the Kom- 
mandatura in Berlin to ensure that these elections should take place. At a 
time when the British, the American and the French authorities had ascer- 
tained from their experts that it would take three months to prepare for the 
elections, the date for the elections was discussed by the Kommandatura. 
The Russian authorities then said that it was too soon to have the elections 
within three months. When pressed to state why it was too soon, the 
Russian General replied that necessary preliminaries still needed to be ar- 
ranged in order to ensure in which direction the people would vote: three 
months in his view was not long enough for such “preliminaries.” That is 
one of the most significant remarks I have heard from any of the Soviet 
authorities in Germany. In order to ensure in which direction the people 
would vote they made unlimited use of food, petrol, paper and coal in support 
of the Socialist Unity Party—to such an extent, in fact, that the American 
and British authorities were driven to adopt similar tactics in order to prevent 
the other three legal parties from going under altogether. These municipal 
elections took on a significance far beyond the boundaries of Berlin. The 
results were a triumph for the Social Democrats and the Christian Democrats 
over the Socialist Unity Party. The contrast between these election results 
and those in the Soviet zone can be accounted for by two facts. The Social 
Democratic Party did not exist in the Soviet zone, and in Berlin the Social 
Democratic Party, the Christian Democratic Union and the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party could count on more material support from the occupation 
authorities than they could in the Soviet zone, where the Socialist Unity 
Party had a virtual monopoly. 

(One final and fundamental point of difference in interpretation is in the 
judicial system) On the list of Control Authority Legislation there are quite 
an impressive number of laws which repealed all the Nazi laws and special 
courts, and which are based on the principle of equality of all before the law 
and freedom from arbitrary arrest, and designed to ensure the non-political 
character of the judiciary. I have no direct evidence of the operation of the 
judicial system in the Russian zone, but there has been evidence in Berlin 
that some of these basic principles have certainly not been observed. The 
police force of Berlin is almost entirely dominated by the Communist Party, 
or the Socialist Unity Party as it is now called, and some six months ago 
there were an alarming number of disappearances of important judicial 
functionaries. This reached proportions serious enough to concern the British 
and the American authorities who placed a paper before the Kommanda- 
tura to ascertain what had become of these officials. Unfortunately, after 
many discussions and after setting up a committee which worked for about 
six weeks or two months, it was ascertained that none of the four Powers 
nor the German police could give any information. Therefore the committee 
was disbanded. But the arrests and the disappearances did stop for the time 
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being. The Germans after thirteen years of Nazi “justice” are particularly 
sensitive to a situation such as this. The results of the elections in Berlin 
show that they are determined to defeat the Socialist Unity Party which has 
put its power behind such political operation of justice. 

These political differences which manifest themselves in Germany are 
fundamental. The Western Powers and Soviet Russia mean quite different 
things when they speak of democracy. The General whom I quoted was not 
being merely cynical in stating that the people would not vote correctly if 
the elections were held too early. The Russians believe that the people in 
Germany have been subjected to so much propaganda by the Nazis that they 
would not understand and could not understand which way they should vote 
for the good of their country. But this attitude offends against our conception 
of the rights of man, and I hope that the elections in Berlin would seem to 
prove which interpretation of democracy the Germans in fact prefer. 

I have so far stressed the great degree of disunity in Germany. But 
attempts towards a better understanding are going on all the time, particularly 
in the industrial field. One such attempt was the establishment of a special 
committee of investigation on demilitarization. The history of this committee 
is significant. In June 1946, the American member at the Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference in Paris stated that he felt it was time that a committee of in- 
vestigation went into all four zones to ascertain whether or not the German 
Army was being built up and whether or not German military potential 
was being destroyed. This was agreed at the time, except that the Russians 
refused to allow an investigation into the economic aspect of the question. 
The Americans stated it was nonsense to have a committee of investigation 
on demilitarization if the economic field were excluded and withdrew the 
proposal. However, attempts to set up the committee were not given up. 
About a month ago the Soviet authorities agreed to this demilitarization 
committee and agreed that it should visit a selected list of factories where 
certain types of war material were being produced, and that it should then 
publish a four Power report. If this committee does succeed in going round 
all four zones, in ascertaining whether or not there is any German Army, 
whether or not there is any German military production under the aegis of 
any of the four Powers, that will be an immense step forward in four Power 
collaboration. One of the most powerful sources of disunity has been the 
suspicion engendered on the Russian side that we have a powerful German 
Army sitting in the British zone, and on our side that the Russians are 
making rockets and bombs and tanks. If this committee can satisfy all parties 
that those suspicions are untrue, the gain in confidence will be immense; and 
in an experiment such as is going on in Berlin, confidence is a very large 
part of the battle. 

These, then, are some of the conflicts in interpretation and in policy 
which have arisen in Berlin and have helped to give the Control Authority 
deliberations an air of unreality. It is easy to see that the number of laws 
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and directives agreed on do not represent any real advance towards the 
purposes of four Power government. Executive power rests solely with 
each Military Governor who can, and in fact does, run his zone on his own 
or his Government’s lines. The writ of the Control Authority for the whole 
of Germany only really runs in denazification and demilitarization and in 
some small matters like posts and telegraphs, taxes on beer and matches, 
banning of military sports and the wearing of military uniform. 

Does therefore the four Power machine in Berlin serve any real purpose? 
I think it does; or rather I should say that, if it were abandoned, much 
would be lost. As long as it moves, however slowly, there is still hope that 
Germany may be treated as a political and economic unit. The demilitariza- 
tion committee that I have mentioned may be an important step forward in 
that direction. 

But, also important, Berlin provides an invaluable guide to the intentions 
and purposes of the four Allies in Europe. It is the most important capital 
in Europe where the West and the East are trying to come to terms, and 
trying, in remarkably cordial personal relations, to get to know each other. 
To know and understand Soviet intentions is the great problem of the coming 
years. If the experiment in Berlin were abandoned, Germany would be 
broken inevitably into two, with all the attendant dangers of such a situation, 
and an invaluable post on the far side of the Iron Curtain would be lost. 


APPENDIX 


Legislation of the Allied Control Authority, 
August 1945 - August 1946 


Orders. 


1. 30 August 1945 Prohibiting the wearing of uniform by former 
members of the German Armed Forces. 

Ae 7 January 1946 Confiscation and surrender of arms and am- 
munition. 

3. 17 January 1946 Concerning a registration of the population of 
employable age, registration of unemployed 
and their placement at work. 

4. 13 May 1946 Confiscation of literature and material of a Nazi 
and militarist nature. 


Directives. 

1. Definition. 

2. Establishing the Co-ordinating Committee. 

3. Establishing the Allied Secretariat. 

4. Establishing the Administrative Bureau. 

5. Establishing Control Staff. 

6. Preliminary reports of Control Staff. 

7. Responsibility of Directorates. 

8. Developing policies and procedures regarding major war criminals of 


European Axis. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
iS. 
16. 


18. 
19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
30. 
31. 


32. 


Laws. 
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11. 
12. 
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Control Council methods of legislative action. 

Establishing a Visitors Section of the Administrative Bureau. 

Official languages and publication of legislation. 

Exchange of copies of laws and information. 

Preparation of Control Council legislation. 

Directive on wage policy. 

Standard Time throughout Germany. 

Arming the German Police. 

Establishing Liaison Contact Section of Secretariat. 

Concerning the principle for the disbandment of the German Armed 
Forces. 

Concerning the principles for administration of German prisons. 

Publicity on matters agreed by the Co-ordinating Committee. 

Activation of German External Property Commission. 

Clearance of minefields and destruction of fortifications, underground 
installations and military installations in Germany. 

Limitation and demilitarization of sport in Germany. 

Removal from office and from positions of responsibility of Nazis, and 
persons hostile to Allied purposes. 

Control of the Central Registry of War Criminals and Security Suspects. 

Regulation of working hours. 

Administration of social insurance applicable to German civilian work- 
ers employed by the Allied Occupation Authorities. 

Reports on disposal of German war material in Germany. 

Establishment of Advisory Committees at Labour Offices. 

Legislation dealing with the liquidation of German military and Nazi 
war memorials and museums. 

Principles concerning the establishment of Federations of Trades 
Unions. 

Disciplinary measures against managing and administrative staff of 
educational institutions, teaching staff and students guilty of 
militaristic, Nazi or anti-democratic propaganda. 


20 September 1945 Repealing of Nazi laws. 

10 October 1945 Termination and liquidation of Nazi organizations. 

20 October 1945 Increase in rates of taxation. 

30 October 1945 Reorganization of German judicial system. 

30 October 1945 Vesting and marshalling of German external 
assets. 

10 November 1945 Safeguarding of documents and delivery of con- 
firmed copies. 

30 November 1945 Rationing of gas and electricity. 

30 November 1945 Elimination and prohibition of military training. 

30 November 1945 Seizure of property owned by I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie and the control thereof. 

20 December 1945 Punishment of persons guilty of war crimes, 
crimes against humanity and against peace. 

30 January 1946 Repealing of certain provisions of the German 
criminal law. 

11 February 1946 Amendment to income tax, corporation tax and 
excess profits tax law. 
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13. 11 February 1946 Amendment to property tax law. 
14. 11 February 1946 Amendment to motor vehicle tax law. 
15. 11 February 1946 Amendment to turnover tax laws. 
16. 20 February 1946 Marriage law. 
17. 28 February 1946 Amendment of inheritance tax laws. 
18. 8 March 1946 Housing law. 
19. 20 March 1946 Amendment of Law No. 7. 
20. 20 March 1946 Increase in telephone and telegraph rates. 
21. 30 March 1946 German Labour Courts. 
22. 10 April 1946 Works Councils. 
23. 10 April 1946 Prohibition of military construction in Germany. 
24. 29 April 1946 Control of scientific research. 
25. 29 April 1946 Repeal of the Law of 30 September 1936. 
26. 10 May 1946 Tax on tobacco. 
27. 10 May 1946 Tax on alcohol. 
28. 10 May 1946 Tax on beer and matches. 
29. 31 May 1946 Delivery of certified copies of documents. Repeal 
of Law No. 6. 
30. 20 June 1946 Tax on sugar. 
ci 0 1 July 1946 Prohibition of the establishment of Police Bureaux 
and agencies of a political character. 
32. 10 July 1946 Employment of women on building and recon- 
struction work. 
33. 20 July 1946 Census of the German population. 
Proclamations. 
1. 30 August 1945 Establishing the Control Council. 
2. 20 September 1945 Certain additional requirements imposed on 
Germany. 
3. 20 October 1945 Fundamental principles of judicial reform. 
NOTE 
1. Directives are administrative instructions for the guidance of zone 
commanders. 
2. Laws and orders are measures legally binding on the German 
population. 
3. Proclamations concern general principles not cast in specific legal form. 


‘ 











EVOLUTION IN ALGERIA’ 


ROBERT MONTAGNE 


In recent months, lengthy debates have taken place in the French Con- 
stituent Assembly on the part Algeria is to play in the life of the nation and 
within the framework of the French Union.’ Although no definite conclusions 
have as yet been reached, it may be of interest to public opinion abroad— 
often confused by the policy of assimilation practised in the “three French 
departments of Algeria”—to know how the problem of Algeria presents itself 


after a year of parliamentary activity. For this is one of the problems whose 


solution is of maximum importance for the future of France in Africa. 


Social and Ethnical Structure of Algeria. When the French conquered 
Algeria in 1830, they suppressed Turkish rule, sent back to Constantinople 
two thousand janissaries and established throughout an administration closely 
linked with the French Government. Gradually the arrival of colonists, the 
foundation of new towns, the establishment of French administration in all 
the conquered regions, led to the almost total disappearance of all Moslem 
institutions of a public character. Even the religious foundations disappeared ; 
as sole relic of the old order in this land of Islam there remained only the 
Moslem magistrates, the Cadis, themselves strictly controlled by French 
justice. The Moslem cult in its official form was also placed under protection. 
In the political and administrative spheres, therefore, nothing was retained 
of the ancient Islamic machinery of government. The religion of the Prophet 
was completely separated from temporal affairs, though its power over the 
masses prevailed thanks to the survival of Koranic law and to the preservation 
of the brotherhoods to which the Algerians have long remained faithful with 
the conservatism characteristic of this half-Berber country. Gradually, 
especially after the revolt of 1871, the administrative hold was tightened. 
The country was divided into three departments, corresponding to the three 
old Turkish provinces of Constantine, Algiers and Oran, each subdivided into 
sub-prefectures. The tribes were broken up, and two types of modern ad- 
ministrative units were instituted: communes with full powers, administering 
their own laws like the French municipalities, and intermediate communes, 
answerable to an administrator with delegated powers. The whole govern- 
ment was in the hands of Frenchmen, the natives playing only a very minor 
role. 

While the protectorates of Morocco and Tunisia, where local government 
has been preserved and even strengthened, are attached to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Algeria, attached to the Ministry of the Interior, can be said 


1Translated from the French by G. K. Agnew. 
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to form an integral part of France. Viewed locally, however, the existence 
of a Governor General and of an elected Assembly known as the “Financial 
Delegations” gives it the appearance of an entirely separate province provided 
with a wide degree of autonomy. This autonomy, in reality as yet very 
minor, appears all the more natural in that in its population, economy and 
political parties, Algeria differs profoundly from the metropolitan country. 
Let us briefly review the aspects of this difference. Algeria’s population 
of eight million is very mixed. Under the name of Europeans are 850,000 
“Christians,” of whom 700,000 are French and 150,000 are foreigners. The 
former are French by birth or naturalized French citizens, mostly of Latin 
or Maltese origin. The foreigners are Spaniards or Italians who have not 
yet been assimilated. Among the Europeans, apart from the Christians, 
are numbered 140,000 Israelites of the Berber race, or descended from 
Andalusian Jews. One third of the Moslems consist of Berbers, who still 
use their archaic language and often retain their old pre-Islamic customary 
law; one third are Arabized Berbers; and one third are Arabs descended 
from camel-herds who came from Arabia between the tenth and fourteenth 
centuries. All these are Sunnite Moslems of the Malekite order. Apart 
from these there are in the towns several thousands of Turkish descent be- 
longing to the Hanefite order, several thousand Mozabites, heretics related to 
the Kharedjites, who are adroit traders, and finally the descendants of negro 
slaves, coming mostly from the oases of the south. In the last century Algeria 
was a country without large towns—Tlemcen and Constantine were the only 
cities with a traditionally middle-class population. Today. nearly a million 
settled Berbers still preserve the customs of the Mediterranean tribes of 
Roman times, living under an equalitarian law in communal villages; and 
two and a half million Berbers and Arabs still dwell in tents or in huts of 
reeds and earth. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, therefore, this 
was, in contrast to an educated and cultured Tunisia and to a Morocco proud 
of her Andalusian towns, but a poor pastoral country ruined in the Middle 
Ages by Beduin invasions and for the last three centuries kept in a backward 
state by the Turks on account of its distance from the Sublime Porte. A 
century of colonization has no doubt lifted the social level and greatly in- 
creased the population. But the general characteristics remain the same. 
The European population, French or naturalized, has brought about a 
tremendous material transformation in the region, comparable with the efforts 
of the Afrikaaners and the British colonists in South Africa. Firmly im- 
planted, 150,000 colonists have created prosperous rural settlements on land 
either reclaimed from the marshes, bought or expropriated. Although in- 
dustry is but little developed, the “Europeans” pay 80 per cent of the direct 
taxation. This indicates the importance of the economic conquest which is 
the basis of all colonization. The race is vigorous, hardworking, brave in 
battle, proud to be French but, like all peoples living in a rural environment, 
avid of profit, little conscious of the great political changes afoot in the world 
and unsympathetic to the rapid social development of surrounding peoples. 
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The Berber is on the whole more active than the Arab, but he has never 
discovered in his traditional way of life the means of building a civilization 
of his own. Formerly drawn to Rome and converted to Christianity, then 
absorbed by Islam and the Arab civilization, he now turns without difficulty 
towards Western civilization once he has freed himself of family and tribal 
environment. 

The Arabs and the Arabized Berbers of the towns are generally less well 
adapted to practical life than those who live in the country; moreover they 
easily come under the influence of modern Eastern ideas. 

The Moslem population, which as a whole is impoverished, increases 
rapidly at the rate of 150,000 per annum, as is the case in all Eastern countries 
where European medical skill has been introduced. France, moreover, has 
never practised in Algeria a policy of native repression such as has been 
adopted elsewhere in Africa and in America. But the primitive rural economy 
of the natives has prevented them from expanding the agricultural yield in 
this country where no further arable land is now to be found. Livestock 
figures have been stationary for forty years. The Moslem population as a 
whole has tended to sink into squalor since their increase in numbers. And 
this poverty, which contrasts with the prosperity of the European colonists, 
is the cause of a permanent social and political unbalance. 


The Political Parties. Until 1940, the Moslems of Algeria were repre- 
sented only in the local Assembly of the Financial Delegations and possessed 
neither votes nor candidates to represent them in the French Parliament. The 
French political parties, therefore, were alone of practical account in the 
country. 

On the whole the colonists—the officials and middle classes of the towns— 
chose conservative or radical’ deputies. It is true that a Socialist Party had 
gradually appeared in the large cities. But this was less powerful than in 
France, owing to the absence of industry. Communism had but few adherents 
—tminor officials, Spanish and Italian workers and Jews, ready as always to 
turn to the extreme left. Six deputies and three senators sufficed for Algeria. 
They looked after the interests of the “Europeans,” ignoring the Moslems 
almost entirely. Moreover the French Parliament paid little attention to 
the special problems that occurred in these far-off provinces, admitting a 
priori that they differed fundamentally from the metropolitan country. 

The great difficulty in the way of giving the natives the right to vote in 
the French parliamentary elections was the firm hold they kept on Koranic 
law and on Berber custom. For social and religious reasons they refused to 
place themselves under French civil law. In 1930, however, the former 
Governor General Viollette proposed that Parliament should admit, by way 
of exception, the representatives of the upper class natives to full civic rights, 
without demanding of them the apostasy which the renunciation of their 


1A radical in Algeria is in fact a conservative as regards matters social and economic, 
but he supports the “lois laiques.” 
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religious or traditional status would have meant for them. The colonists 
were opposed to this, and the project, raised again in 1936 as the Blum- 
Viollette Bill, was abandoned in 1938. At the same time the policy of assimi- 
lation, aimed at making a real Frenchman out of the Moslem, was seen to 
lose favour with the educated classes. This disaffection was understandable. 
It was then that there gradually developed a movement for autonomous re- 
ligious renaissance under Eastern influence and mediated by Moslem doctors 
of law. War was to increase the importance of this trend. 

The native political parties constitute one of the peculiarities of Algeria 
which make it different from most Eastern lands. 

Ancient conservative groups, both social and political, survive under the 
influence of great families of temporal and spiritual leaders. Their prestige 
has greatly dwindled, but it still exists in regions far away from towns. But 
to an increasing degree an intelligentsia formed in the French schools, ignorant 
of the East and of the Arab tongue, is taking-control of public affairs. Before 
the war this élite—extremely emancipated, with many of its members married 
to Frenchwomen—aspired to play a role in the French Parliament. It is also 
true that they wanted to get the better of the colonists, whom they regarded 
as hostile to the full development of the country. One of the leaders of this 
group, Dr. Bendjelloul of Constantine, had formed a kind of political body 
of this persuasion called the “Fédération des Elus Musulmans d’Algérie.” 
Other elements of proletarian origin, recruited in very small bands among 
the workers in contact with Europeans, had formed a group fanatically hostile 
to French domination under the leadership of the semi-literate Messali El 
Hadj, who was also married to a Frenchwoman. His party, the “North 
African Star,” has never contained more than a few thousand fanatics, but 
these fiery imen form a kind of leaven in the inert masses, capable of trans- 
forming them speedily into a fanatical mob if circumstances permit. This 
group, today known as the Messalists, whose leader has for long been exiled 
because of the violence of his attitude, has been formed among the long- 
suffering Moslem masses as a sort of natural reaction to the excesses and the 
economic injustices of a frequently short-sighted colonial policy. Finally 
there exists in Algeria as in most of the Mohammedan countries a Moslem 
party known as the Reformists, who by means of a religious renaissance and 
a return to the simple customs of the early centuries propose to revive all 
the past splendours of Islam by combatting the impieties of the West. This 
group aims at the restoration of the Moslem state in Algeria and the revival 
of the Arab tongue. The stronghold of the Uléma, these doctors of law who 
urge upon Europe the non possumus of the true faith, is Constantine, but 
equally ardent reformist groups have been founded in Tlemcen and Algiers. 
The Algiers group, it is true, is more disposed to look for understanding and 
conciliation with France. Its leader is Sheikh El Ogqbi, a great preacher of 
Islamic revival. 
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After the armistice of June 1940, the Vichy Government endeavoured 
skilfully to combat autonomous tendencies by appointing four national coun- 
cillors selected from among the emancipated Moslem intelligentsia. The 
part they played was negligible, but the gesture was a happy one. As the 
world war went on, however, the unrest created by Germans, Anglo-Saxons 
and Russians alike among the Eastern nationalists produced autonomous 
and separatist feelings among this educated class, who until then had turned 
toward France. 

It was then that a young lieutenant of Dr. Bendjelloul, Ferhat Abbas, 
a Kabyle and a chemist turned politician, assumed the headship of the 
autonomous movement by launching his programme in February 1943 in the 
form of the Algerian Manifesto. His demands were: the formation of an 
Algerian government on Western lines and of an Algerian Parliament with 
equitable representation for the European French; the use of Arabic as 
official language; the rejection of all assimilation policy. Since Abbas de- 
nounced the tyranny of the colonists, his party had the support of the Uléma 
reformists and, on occasion, of certain of the Messalists. 

Faced with these new demands, the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic in Algiers, despite its innumerable commitments, took the 
bold step of enlarging on the Blum-Viollette proposals and supported the 
movement. By an edict of March 7, 1944, 80,000 Moslems of the westernized 
upper classes were accorded full civic rights without requiring of them the 
abandonment of their Moslem or Berber status. In an electorate of 500,000 
“Europeans” of both races this was certainly an innovation, but scarcely a 
revolution. The representation of non-educated Moslems on the local assem- 
blies was also increased—from one-third to two-fifths. Finally, the privileges 
of French citizenship—with full rights or, where social and intellectual de- 
velopment was inadequate, limited rights, were conferred on all Moslems, 
with, as an important consequence, equality of rights and responsibilities in 
social, administrative and economic spheres. This reform was at first wel- 
comed on the whole by the educated Moslems, although it was fundamentally 
attacked by the Uléma. Soon, however, Ferhat Abbas organized strong re- 
sistance to this law, fearing lest its application should hinder him in the 
formation of the Algerian Parliament of his dreams. The colonists on the 
whole were hostile because they feared that they would one day find them- 
selves in a minority in the electoral body as a result of excessive concessions 
granted under metropolitan influence. Besides this, most of them having no 
contact with the outside world had no understanding of the importance of 
the new forces that were shaking the world and thought only of recovering 
their comfortable authority of the old days. 

When the Constituent Assembly met in Paris in October 1945, Algeria 
was represented by thirteen delegates elected by the “Europeans” and by the 
Moslems benefiting by the ordinance of March 7, as well as by thirteen 
elected by the Algerian masses. But Ferhat Abbas was not-able to take his 
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seat among them. He had been imprisoned following the serious trouble 
which had broken out at Setif and which had developed by May 8, 1945 
into a full-blown revolt in one of the most backward districts of Northern 
Algeria. This rising cost the life of 110 Frenchmen savagely massacred, and 
of 1,500 Moslem victims of a speedy and brutal reprisal. It had seemed 
necessary to act quickly and forcibly to stop the spread of this seditious 
movement which would have imperilled the lives of thousands of Europeans 
in a country where revolts are bloody and sudden as its two thousand years 
history shows. 

The elected Moslems in the Constituent Assembly had a Moderate 
majority of eight. There were three Socialists and three Communists. There 
were many abstentions—more than 50 per cent. The first two categories 
formed a parliamentary group, its policy being predominantly socialist. Their 
influence in Parliament was mediocre. Nevertheless Dr. Bendjelloul, leader 
of the Moderates, introduced on February 8, 1946 a “spectacular” bill de- 
manding the extension to all Moslem men and women of full civic rights, 
which would have warranted the presence in the French Parliament of 100 
native Algerian deputies. Naturally the proposal was unsuccessful. But 
it allowed Dr. Bendjelloul, who was not sure of being re-elected at the next 
election, to retire with flying colours, calling Moslems to witness his good 
intentions and France’s lack of understanding. It is essential to understand 
the meaning of this tactical manoeuvre. 

For it is a fact that when Algeria enters a state of political crisis—and 
that has often happened in her history—there very quickly appears an ex- 
tremist opinion, which takes a sort of violent moral hold on the upper classes 
and the masses. The future is then to the most fanatical parties, to the most 
exaggerated claims. Public opinion demands of its representatives that they 
use high words, that they threaten the administration. Some, in order to 
preserve their prestige, have to use the big stick, resign, insult the representa- 
tives of authority. Then after some failures the movement loses impetus 
and the Moderates quietly return to power. After the late war and all its 
vicissitudes in Africa, the Algerian crisis was of unprecedented violence. 
The Setif revolt was indicative of this. Bendjelloul, who was reckoned too 
moderate, wisely realized that he would have to give place at the next election 
to Ferhat Abbas, who would himself shortly be threatened on his left, as we 
see today, by the Messalist Party. Note that the Uléma Reformists are 
practically excluded from the French Parliament because of their ignorance 
of French language and culture. They act, however, as a permanent agitating 
influence. The election of Algerian representatives for a second Assembly 
provided a disagreeable surprise for the Government. Of the thirteen deputies 
returned by the native electors to the French Parliament, not one was a 
Communist; eleven were members of the Algerian Manifesto Party, led by 
Abbas, and two were Moslem Socialists elected by a very narrow majority. 
The Manifesto Party had recieved the complete support of the Uléma. 
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Abstentions, however, were numerous—again nearly 50 per cent—and 
Abbas was in fact the choice of only about 34 per cent of the electorate. 
None the less he appeared in Parliament as the uncontested head of the 
Algerian representatives. The Communists were eliminated, a logical de- 
velopment in Moslem movements. For the Communists may indeed support 
nationalist and religious movements in order to attack “imperialism,” but 
as soon as their efforts have helped to put their allies in power, they are re- 
jected by the Moslem masses who look upon them as foreigners and disciples 
of an abominable, materialistic Western sect. The Moslems think as we do 
that one may well sup with the devil, but one must remember the long spoon. 


Ferhat Abbas in Parliament. It is extremely interesting to observe the 
behaviour of the “Friends of the Manifesto” in Parliament. To embark on 
the task of defending the idea of self-government in the midst of a Parliament, 
more imbued than most with the doctrine of centralization and incessantly 
invoking the creed of the “Republic one and indivisible,” was certainly no 
easy venture. In addition, the Moslem deputies, better orators than lawyers, 
more able than wise, were not at their ease in an Assembly to whose tendencies 
and parties they were strangers. They did not cut a good figure on the 
Commissions. Their good intentions, none the less, were apparent. Most of 
them had had a French education and were deeply attached to French cul- 
ture. When they presented Arab demands it was to satisfy their electorate. 
Several of them, as we have observed, were married to Frenchwomen and 
deeply admired our civilization. But they had to advance their programme 
and defer to the wishes of their electors. 

Abbas and his party at first refused to vote for the election of a President, 
affirming their desire not to meddle in French affairs, and their wish to obtain 
from Parliament a statute of complete autonomy for Algeria which would 
however continue to remain firmly incorporated within the French Union. 
Their place, they said, was not in this metropolitan Parliament, of which 
they felt themselves in any case somewhat in awe. Prospects at first seemed 
quite favourable because under the influence of the Popular Republican 
Movement, the Christian Socialist Party, there seemed to be a trend towards 
federal thinking. This was in contrast to the previous Assembly, which had 
reaffirmed the principle of a centralized metropolitan government in their 
proposed constitution, despite present day trends in the overseas territories. 
The Socialists, it is true, were less liberal in their attitude. As for the Com- 
munists, their colonial policy was a curious mixture of equalitarian democracy 
and severe repression. But on the whole the divergence of theories was 
propitious to simple and moderate action. 

Abbas and his party, however, lost no time in compromising the possibility 
of success by a series of false moves. Due to inexperience they acceded to 
the Communist Party’s offer of support. During a debate in the Assembly 
on the recognition of Arabic as an official language, their only supporting 
votes came from the extreme left. Having become involved and losing their 
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independent position, they got into the habit of voting with the left or the 
extreme left in debates which were of no interest to them, as in the debate 
on state subsidy for non-secular education, and in which they played a purely 
opportunist part. And since the Assembly was easily split into two numer- 
ically equal parts, they were tempted to play a balancing game in favour of 
the left, hoping that this would count in their favour. Thus the right began 
to dislike them and the left was only mildly satisfied with their co-operation. 

On August 22, a big debate opened on Algeria. The test was a disastrous 
one. The “Manifesto Patry” had novice speakers quite ignorant of how to 
address these representatives of a people super-sensitive on the topic of na- 
tional unity. A few ill-chosen words, their inexperience, the acrimony in 
debate of the delegates of the Algerian Europeans, representing the colonists 
who felt themselves threatened by Abbas—all this resulted in a total rebuff 
to the autonomists. The only outcome was to reveal to the metropolitan 
Parliament how serious was the Algerian crisis, to make them realize the 
very real difficulty of finding agreement between the colonists and the educated 
Moslems, and to demonstrate the apparently absolute irreconcilability of the 
two theses propounded—on one hand autonomy, on the other total assimilation. 
Abbas, moreover, believed it essential to make his demands forthright, for 
he saw reaching over Moslem Algeria the shadow of Messali, who threatened 
to become in a few weeks his doughty rival. 

The Assembly decided almost unanimously to vote a statute for Algeria, 
but this resolution will not be put into immediate effect. While a generous 
plan for social security has been agreed on forthwith, the projected political 
and administrative statute granting a wide franchise to Algeria has been 
deferred. This latter provides for a highly decentralized régime with a 
political Assembly of 90 members (part European part Moslem) endowed 
with much wider consultative powers than had the former “Financial Delega- 
tions”; supervision by the Assembly of Algerian administration; and an ex- 
tended financial autonomy. 

There is no doubt that with a little more adroitness and discretion the 
Moslem deputies could have obtained a favourable vote on this bill, which 
could even have been further amended to conform in detail to the wishes of 
the educated Moslems. But their coilaboration with the Communists, their 
exaggerated demands, and too many inconsistencies in their attitude, produced 
antagonism to the Manifesto Party in a large section of the Assembly. 

A final effort, perfectly illogical, was made at the end of the session by 
Abbas with Communist support. He sought to obtain in the next Assembly 
a large number of seats in Parliament—35 Moslems to 25 “Europeans.” 
Obviously this demand was not in accordance with the autonomists’ state- 
ment that they had no place in the French Parliament. But it was for them 
a means of playing a bigger role in the future—another tactical manoeuvre. 
The Assembly, more prudent than the local government in Algeria, which 
had originally proposed to the Ministry of the Interior 25 seats for the 
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Moslems and 14 for the “Europeans,” reduced Algeria’s participation to 30 
deputies in all—15 from each section of the population—and maintained the 
principle of the two separate groups. And in this last debate, marked by a 
final set-back, the autonomists had only Communist support. 

Thus Ferhat Abbas and his men returned to Algeria with empty hands. 
The balance sheet, however, was not altogether negative. The party had 
acquired experience. They had begun to learn the political set-up, to admit 
their errors. If the Abbas group returns to the French Parliament, they 
will no doubt be wiser and in a better position to obtain substantial satis- 
faction for their demands from the Socialist and Popular Republican Parties. 


It is to be hoped that they will know how to relate these demands to practical 
possibilities. 


Prospects for the Future. It is always a vain task, especially in dealing 
with as complex a country as Algeria, to attempt to foresee the future. One 
can only review as accurately as may be the import of the various factors 
concerned. 

To begin with, the wise decision of the French Parliament to limit the 
Moslem representation fairly strictly promises well for a future statute of 
decentralization. A strong Moslem representation, such as the Communists 
no doubt desired, might have found itself in a position of subordination to 
the extreme left, and would certainly have meant for Algeria a régime more 
firmly attached than ever to the mother country, a situation obviously at 
variance with existing tendencies. Moreover, the Algerian statute on which 
the vote was deferred remains presumably on the agenda of the next Assem- 
bly, and complete agreement by the ministers has already been reached on its 
adoption. It looks as though the Assembly had decided at the last moment 
to wait a few months to get a more complete picture of popular opinion in 
Algeria. The Assembly was confused by the abrupt volte-face of the Moslem 
politicians at Algeria, MM. Bendjelloul and Ferhat Abbas having presented 
completely opposing theories, and Ferhat Abbas himself, because of a too 
emotional technique, having failed to inspire confidence. No doubt they 
considered that the coming elections would enlighten France more on the 
real wishes of the Moslem educated classes and the Moslem masses. 

Further, it seems that there is at present in Algeria a decline in Com- 
munist influence on the Moslem masses, as the last election has already 
shown. There is no doubt, however, that the extremism of Messali Hadj, 
leader of a Moslem working-class party, has the approval of the long-suffer- 
ing masses, who are seeking to better their lot by violence. Will Messali 
succeed at the next election in obtaining enough votes? Up to the present he 
has been held in France by the Government, and it is not certain that his 
fanatical supporters, who dream of a real revolution, will be able to choose 
him as delegate. Now his disciples are obscure men and he himself is only 
a tribune. Will the Uléma join Messali for strategic reasons, or will they 
throw in their lot with Abbas to better convince Parliament of the justice of 
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their claims? Finally, will the Moderates under Dr. Bendjelloul profit by 
Abbas’s set-back to return to power and succeed where the chief of the 
Manifesto failed? It is difficult to prophesy usefully as yet. 

What is certain is that an important evolution is at work among the 
French of Algeria. While some have united in opposition to the Manifesto 
Party, others think that the time is ripe for all Moslems of good will to seek 
conciliatory solutions on the basis of a wide decentralization in Algeria. 

The Algerian Socialist Party has in fact officially renounced allegiance 
to the assimilation policy, at a congress in Oran, thus to some extent lining 
up with the partisans of self-government. Although they have not yet 
convinced the Socialist Party in France, this development is interesting. 

It is certainly not on the cards that Algeria will become a nation, nor that 
her Christian inhabitants will ever renounce their French nationality. But 
the idea is evolving of a fairer collaboration between the two races and of 
more social intercourse. It is also possible that in the French Union which 
is to be founded, with its Assembly which will be a sort of forum where all 
peoples linked with France shall come to know each other, the representatives 
of Algeria will play a beneficent role. They have done so in the past in 
Morocco, in Tunisia and in the Middle East. To a greater degree than 
elsewhere the Moslems of Algeria are steeped in French culture—Abbas and 
his followers have shown this. If they acquire prudence and wisdom, they 
will perhaps be able to convince a still suspicious metropolitan country of the 
purity of their intentions and of their profound desire for collaboration, fre- 
quently affirmed in theory but up till now not convincingly demonstrated in 
practice. Their task will in fact be to inspire confidence among the best 
elements of the French population in the colony and then to co-operate with 
them in saving the country from misery to which it was condemned by an 
increasing population in an archaic economic system. None of this is im- 
possible, particularly if the political parties cease to blow hot and cold. 

The political education of Algeria proceeds. However deceptive certain 
stages of the advance may be, the forward trend is a fact. Mistakes made 
here and there produce little by little the desire to do better; and that gives 
general cause for optimism.* 


1Since this study was written, the French parliamentary elections have confirmed 
our rather optimistic forecasts. The Manifesto Party having provisionally withdrawn 
from the political scene after its rebuff in order the better to preserve its chances in 
the future, the Second College of native electors returned fifteen deputies made up as 
follows: 8 Moderates of the old party of the “Fédération des Elus”; 2 Communists; 
5 supporters of Messali El Hadj, the non-Communist proletarian leader who has regained 
his liberty. 

Fifty per cent of the voters abstained. Thus one sees that the bourgeois sections 
of Algeria remain as a whole in favour of a policy of association with France. 











PERSIA REVISITED’ 


A. C. EDWARDS 


I have recently visited two countries in whose destinies Britain has a 
peculiar interest. These form by far the greater part of the broad neutral- 
barrier which stretches from the Aegean to Tibet and China and which 
protects those areas of Southern Asia where she possesses special responsi- 
bilities. The two countries are, of course, Turkey and Persia; the third, 
which I did not visit, is Afghanistan. 

The contrast in the internal situation of the two countries is striking. 
In Turkey there is order, unity, political stability; the economic postion, 
compared with other countries in the post-war era, is sound; morale is high. 
In Persia there is disorder, instability, disintegration ; her economic situation 
is deplorable; morale is low. Both countries are at present being subjected 
to a virulent form of—what is to them—the eternal Russian menace. But 
whereas in Turkey there is optimism, confidence, resolution; in Persia there 
is pessimism, irresolution and despair. 

A discussion of the causes of this difference of outlook is outside our 
subject. But I should like to suggest, in passing, that the fault does not lie 
with the Persian people. The main cause is, of course, that Persia was for 
four and a half years an occupied country, whereas Turkey was not; and that 
one of the occupying powers took advantage of its position during that period 
to organize the disruptive forces in the country and has continued to support: 
these forces since the evacuation. 

The first surprise which I encountered on my recent visit to Persia was 
on the way from Baghdad to the frontier. I happened to remark to my driver 
that the road was excellent. He replied: “Yes, during the war the Allies 
asphalted it all the way to Kazvin.” As Kazvin was 600 miles away, I felt 
that the driver’s statement might be an instance of the national leaning for 
embroidery. But, as the miles passed smoothly by, I realized that what he had 
affirmed was true; the 600 miles of road had, indeed, been asphalted. I wonder 
whether there exists in the world another asphalted road as long as that. 

My first stopping place was Hamadan, where I had formerly lived for 
many years. It is a pleasant town of some 70,000 people. It lies 6,000 ft. 
above sea level, at the foot of a range of mountains on which the snow, in 
June, still lay. The Hamadanis are a simple, clannish people, disinclined to 
pay much attention to what goes on outside their province. There was some 
talk in the bazaar of disturbances in Azerbaijan, in the capital, in Yezd and 
Ispahan; but it was disinterested talk, the talk of people who do not under- 
stand what the trouble is about. This aloofness from events, which may 


1Address given at Chatham House on September 27, 1946. 
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shake Persia to its foundations, was due, perhaps, to the fact that in the move- 
ment for industrialization under Reza Shah, Hamadan was passed by. No 
factories were built there; so that the party of the left, the Tudeh Party, found 
no favourable field for its activities. Perhaps, however, the main reason for 
this aloofness is that for many generations the destinies of Hamadan have 
been directed by one of the great landowning families of Persia, with its 
manifold ramifications. This family has lived so long in Hamadan, that it has 
become, as it were, an institution. The Hamadanis regard its members with 
respect and view their peccadilloes with tolerance. It happens that at this 
moment three or four of them are estimable persons, which has rendered more 
exacting the task of the agents of the Tudeh party. Thus, depending on the 
point of view, Hamadan may be described either as politically sound or 
politically sound asleep. - I soon discovered that in this respect it was unique 
among Persian towns. 

I found the atmosphere in Teheran very different. For the capital is at 
once the political, the cultural, the commercial and the financial centre of 
Persia. It was not always so. Before that iron-fisted reformer, Reza Shah, 
set himself upon the throne, a long succession of weak governments had de- 
prived the capital of much of its political significance. Commercially, too, 
it was far less important than Tabriz, and as a banking centre it stood second 
or third among the Persian cities. Reza Shah changed all that. True to his 
type of enlightened oriental despot, he determined to enlarge, beautify and 
modernize his capital. Great sums were expended on broad avenues and 
impressive public buildings; on reforming and extending the departments of 
state; on creating new services; on founding and developing new industries ; 
above all in building the Trans-Iranian Railway. All these activities were 
centred in the capital; so that no person of consequence, merchant or banker 
or lawyer or contractor or member of one of the great families, could carry 
on his affairs without a seat in Teheran. Thus, the capital grew and pros- 
pered, but largely at the expense of the provinces. During my recent visit I 
passed through a thousand miles of mainly empty, treeless, parched and 
poverty-stricken country. The contrast with Teheran—with its asphalted 
avenues lined with trees and flanked with imposing buildings; its multitude 
of shops; its smart policemen directing the traffic; its hundreds of sleek 
American cars; its teeming, anxious population—was flagrant and distressing. 

The abdication of Reza Shah was quickly followed by the entry of the 
Allied Armies. A new stream of rials began to pour into Teheran. Month 
by month the demands of the occupying forces for currency increased, and 
prices kept pace with the rise in the circulation. Teheran soon began to dis- 
play those familiar features which accompany inflation everywhere—specula- 
tion, luxury and crime. Men who had been accustomed to talk in thousands, 
now talked in millions. Before long a flight from the rial began. Large 
sums were remitted to London and New York; but on the whole, the Persians 
preferred to convert their gains into something more tangible than foreign 
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currencies. The only available asset into which important sums could be 
converted was land; thus an orgy of land speculation set in. Prices reached 
many times the pre-war level. On top of that, and in spite of the high cost of 
labour and materials, there was a building boom. A new area, situated on 
the north side of the city, was built over. 

The withdrawal of the Allied forces produced serious political and eco- 
nomic reactions. Incited by the Russians, Azerbaijan threatened to secede; 
and there were disturbances among the tribes in Kurdistan, Ispahan and Fars. 
The Treasury was immediately deprived of important revenues from these 
provinces, so that the budget became unbalanced ; while the cessation of Allied 
expenditure undermined the price structure and brought on an acute business 
crisis. Thousands of men who had left their towns and villages to work for 
the Allies on the roads, railways, camps, depots and repair shops, and in the 
collection and transport of supplies, suddenly lost their jobs. They had worked 
for higher wages than they ever thought existed on this earth. Often they 
had been fed and clothed into the bargain. Most of them returned to their 
villages; but they returned informed, sullen, discontented. Many of them 
drifted into the towns, adding to the number of the urban unemployed. They 
became useful material for the agitator. They swelled the processions and 
added volume to the shouting. Open air meetings, strikes and armed clashes 
became matters of almost daily occurrence in one town or another. 

Local disturbances have been a familiar feature of the Persian scene in 
the past. They occurred and then subsided, and things went on very much 
as before. The present situation, however, differs radically from that. 
Hitherto, the masses had never given a thought to their lot. It was accepted— 
as cold was accepted in winter and heat in summer. Now for the first time 
in their long and dismal history, the masses are awake. For the first time 
they are being instructed and organized by a powerful left wing party, backed 
by Russian money, Russian agents, Russian wireless propaganda and a Rus- 
sian subsidized press. 

The Tudeh Party made its appearance shortly after the abdication of Reza 
Shah. Among its founders were several men who had been imprisoned by 
that inexorable monarch. There is a difference of opinion in Teheran as to 
whether or not it began as a purely national movement, or whether it was 
a creation of the Soviet Embassy. One or the other, the matter is unimpor- 
tant. The leaders, realizing their weakness, sought to gain power. And 
power, in Persia, means, only too often, the support of the British or Russian 
Embassy. No doubt the leaders of this new party of the left felt more at home 
in a Soviet atmosphere. 

Like most parties of the left, the Tudeh Party is divided. On the one 
hand are the extremists who accept the Marxian ideology and take their cue 
from Moscow. They are mostly young men—enthusiastic, wordy and 
generally, I am afraid, “half-baked.” On account of their Russian proclivities 
these men have made the Tudeh Party suspect. Had it not been for this mis- 
take I believe that it would have swept the country. 
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I had occasion, in Kerman, to meet and converse with one of the local 
left wing leaders who, I think, fairly represents the type. He was a dark, 
handsome young man of about twenty-five; active, arrogant and voluble. He 
lacked all traces of that affability and courtesy which are the most attractive 
qualities of his race. I had to listen for half an hour, with as much forbearance 
as I could muster, to a farrago of Marxian slogans and communist clichés, 
obviously his stock in trade. He assured me of the solidarity of Persian with 
British labour ; and expressed contempt for the British lords who were grind- 
ing down the faces of the poor. I ventured to suggest that he had got hold of 
the wrong story: that in England it was the faces of the lords which were 
being ground down. But the remark failed to register. 

The next day, he and four of his associates were arrested for fomenting 
disturbances in Kerman and were carried off by car to Teheran, 700 miles 
away. 

Among the persons arrested was a friend of mine, an intellectual, who had 
identified himself with the Tudeh movement. He belonged to the other, the 
moderate section of the party. He comes from a well-to-do Kerman family. 
His father sent him to school in Poona, where he learnt English, which he 
speaks remarkably well. He then went to Berlin to study medicine. He spent 
eight years in Europe and then returned to practise in Kerman. 

Like so many intellectuals (not only in Persia), he was drawn into left 
wing politics, through association with poverty, suffering and disease. What 
he told me about conditions in Kerman would have been true of most cities, 
with the difference that in Kerman it was true of three-quarters of the popula- 
tion. He continued, therefore, to pester the authorities for beds, drugs and 
equipment until, to get rid of him, they packed him off to Meshed and told 
him to practise there. He saw then that there was no hope for Persia under 
the existing order; so he joined the Tudeh Party. For him its political or 
economic theories were without significance. For him it meant the overthrow 
of blind authority, and afterwards—beds, drugs and equipment. I suspect that 
many members of the party have found their way into it, like my friend, 
through bitterness and frustration, engendered by the stupidity, venality and 
indifference of those in power. They are patriotic Persians who are no more 
pro-Russian than they are pro-British. They stand for an independent, demo- 
cratic Persia, with a government dedicated to the welfare of the common 
people. 

Perhaps the immediate future of Persia will depend upon which of the 
two wings of the Tudeh Party will prevail in its councils. In the meantime, 
Russian policy is, I think, clear and is being pursued as relentlessly there as 
it isin Eastern Europe. The Russians are supporting the Tudeh Party, which 
is controlled by the Central Committee, many of whose members are com- 
munists. Thus, if the left wing of the party prevails, the Russians may get 
a Peoples’ Republic in Persia. If the right, they anticipate a Tudeh victory 
in the coming election. In that event, too, they may expect to control Persia— 
through a Tudeh majority in the Mejlis. 
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If Russia should succeed in obtaining virtual control of Persia, as she is 
controlling Poland, Roumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, what then will be 
her more distant aims? Annexation may be ruled out. It would not be 
necessary and it would be internationally dangerous. Russia, I suggest, will 
aim at excluding from Persia all important foreign, political and economic 
interests, as she is trying to do in Eastern Europe. She will seek to cultivate 
the Persian field as her own. For she appears to regard our economic inter- 
ests as possible occasions for intervention in her zone of security, and thus as 
a possible threat to her Achilles heel, Baku. These interests also she would 
regard as lying across her path to the warm waters of the Gulf. 

When the Germans were advancing in the Caucasus and it began to look 
as if they would break through into Persia, we made hurried preparations to 
fortify the passes and gorges which lead from the plateau into Khuzistan. 
In one gorge, through which the railway and the trunk road pass, the moun- 
tains on either hand were mined, so that the whole gorge could be sealed off. 
The Russians know about all this; but I suggest that they are not worried; 
because their technique would not involve a military operation. If they suc- 
ceed in setting up a puppet government in Teheran, we may expect a ruthless 
propaganda campaign against our economic interests in Persia (it has already 
begun on a small scale) ; the fomenting of strikes and armed clashes in the 
oilfields (a serious riot, fomented by the Tudeh Party with Russian support, 
has taken place there recently) ; and finally, on some shallow pretext, the 
abrogation of our concessions by the puppet government. Where, in all this, 
does Britain stand? What is our policy, if we have a policy, in Persia? 

We have, I understand a policy—to support the government in power. 
This is a negative, defensive policy; and one which will hardly be effective 
against the sustained attack which has been launched against us. 

Over and over again, while I was in Persia, I heard the same complaint 
from well-wishers: “Your Embassy is not in touch with the right people”; 
or “You are backing the wrong horse and a dead horse at that.” In the mind 
of every Persian with whom I discussed these matters, we were supporting 
the corrupt and effete landowning aristocracy, who have been misgoverning 
Persia for the last one hundred and fifty years. Were we, I wondered, being 
jockeyed by events into this unhappy position? Obviously we could not 
support Tudeh, which the Russians have taken under their wing. Were we 
then appearing to support the only opponents of Tudeh who have any power, 
the landowners? For a common enemy tends to create a common front. 

It is not, of course, our policy to support an effete and discredited aris- 
tocracy; but the Persians undoubtedly believe that we are doing that very 
thing. The fact is that our policy has been so negative, so indeterminate, 
that our intentions have been misunderstood. That is what really matters. 

May I for a moment digress to indicate to you a striking contrast in the 
method employed by the Russians and ourselves for cultivating friendly rela- 
tions with the people of Teheran. The British Council has organized for this 
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purpose a club called the Anglo-Iranian Institute. It is housed in a fine 
modern building, surrounded by a large garden, and situated on one of the 
principal avenues of the capital. The building contains all the amenities of 
an agreeable and.comfortable club—reception rooms, dining room, dancing 
hall, lounge, library, reading room and cocktail bar. Across the garden from 
the main building there is a large hall for lectures, concerts, cinema shows 
and the like. To become a member one has to be proposed, seconded and 
passed by the committee, as in a London club. The membership is large; 
but it consists mainly of Persians of the well-to-do class. Indeed, member- 
ship of the Institute has acquired a certain snob value in Teheran. 

In close proximity with the Anglo-Iranian Institute is another cultural 
association, sponsored by the Russians. It is called Voks; I have no idea 
what the letters stand for. There are no restrictions on membership of Voks, 
everyone is welcome, and the fees are nominal. Membership of Voks has no 
snob value, quite the reverse. It appeals, as it was intended to appeal, to the 
masses. 

Here you have, in epitome, the difference of approach between the Rus- 
sians and ourselves to one of the important problems of the Middle East— 
the problem of how to get in touch with the people. Their method is to go 
all out for the masses; ours to cultivate relationships with the more cultured, 
the more informed, minority. I know which of the two systems is the more 
pleasant ; I cannot say which of them will prove to be the more fruitful. 

May I now return to my protesting friends? They were saying that we 
were backing the wrong horse in Persia. I vigorously denied that we would 
back a horse of such doubtful pedigree as that of the landlords. Indeed, I 
suggested there was no horse at all in the field for us to back. But they were 
not convinced. “Very well,” I said, “what would you have us do?” 

The answer to that question, like the declaration which gave rise to it, 
was always the same. There existed, they said, in Persia a large and influ- 
ential group of honest, patriotic and liberal intellectuals, who distrust Tudeh 
because of its Russian affiliations, and who equally distrust the old governing 
class, the Mulks, Daulehs and Saltanehs, who have never done anything for 
Persia. “The liberal intellectuals,” they said, “are people whom you must 
support.” 

We cannot, of course, do anything of the kind. The liberal intellectuals 
are certainly among the best elements in Persia. But they are not organized. 
They have no party of their own. There is nothing there to bite on. So far 
they have done nothing but bewail the fate of their beloved country, ground, 
as they say, between the Russian upper and the British nether millstones. 

The present Prime Minister, Qavam-es-Saltaneh, recently made an an- 
nouncement which may perhaps solve our difficulty. On June 29, 1946, he 
unexpectedly announced over the radio that he was forming a new party, 
to be called the Iranian Democratic Party. He announced also, in general 
terms, a programme of reform and reconstruction. The details of the pro- 
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gramme have not yet been published; but it is understood to include a seven 
years plan of economic development which is being worked out by a com- 
mission of technical and financial experts. It was generally agreed that the 
Prime Minister hoped, by launching his new party with its programme of 
reforms, to take some of the wind out of the sails of Tudeh; also that he ex- 
pected to attract the liberal intellectuals to his banner, and thus to build a 
party capable of making a stand against Tudeh. It was anticipated that the 
promised General Election (which is overdue and for which the Russians 
are pressing), would take place as soon as the Prime Minister judged that 
his organization was ready. 

Qavam-es-Saltaneh is generally regarded, not only by his supporters, 
as the most distinguished statesman in Persia. He possesses that quality 
which the Persians admire above all others, astuteness. They were pleased 
at the urbanity with which he ushered the Russians out of the country; and 
they were gratified at the unexpected conclusion of an agreement with the 
Azerbaijan Government. When Prince Firouz in Teheran propitiated the 
Russian Ambassador, while Hosseyn Ala in New York thundered at Gromyko 
before the Security Council, they were delighted. They chuckled when Ala 
resigned as Persian Delegate to the United Nations yet retained his post as 
Ambassador. For, said a friend to me, Ala attacked the Russians in his 
capacity as Delegate to the United Nations Organization, not as Ambassador 
to Washington. In all this they detected the fine Persian hand of the Prime 
Minister. 

Qavam certainly acquired great kudos from his handling of the delicate 
question of Azerbaijan. During my stay in the capital, I had occasion to spend 
a good deal of time in the bazaar. Every caravanserai, office and store was 
crowded with refugee merchants from Tabriz and their wares. I talked with 
some of them; but it was difficult to form a coherent picture of what was going 
on in the province. Communication with Tabriz is still spasmodic, and their 
correspondents were chary of writing on political matters. 

You will remember that on June 13, 1946, an agreement was reached 
between the Central Government and the delegates from Azerbaijan, headed 
by Pishevari who is, I gather, an enlightened and respectable leader. By that 
agreement, Azerbaijan undertook to abandon its autonomy, to relinquish its 
ministries and premiership and to become once more a part of Persia. Its 
National Parliament was to be transformed into a provincial council—a system 
recognized and provided for in the Persian Constitution. The local army 
was to be incorporated into the Persian army and the volunteer forces were 
to be absorbed by the Persian gendarmerie. Seventy-five-per cent of the 
revenue of Azerbaijan was reserved for the province and the remainder was 
to go to the Central Government. This was all right so far as it went. 
Actually, however, nothing happens in Azerbaijan without the consent of the 
Russians. For the Russians are still there. I was assured that when the 
army left, thousands of Soviet citizens were provided with false passports and 
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remained behind. Qavam was, therefore, faced with the delicate problem of 
re-establishing the authority of the Central Government without arousing 
Russian opposition. To achieve this end, he is employing a method which 
may be termed “progressive infiltration.” He has sent officials to Azerbaijan, 
who, I was informed, when they encounter opposition, wait; and when there 
is none, advance. He hopes by this ingenious technique gradually to re- 
establish the authority of his government. 

At first the view taken in Teheran was that Qavam’s new party stood a 
good chance of winning the election, particularly in view of the advantage in 
such matters possessed by the government in power. But weeks passed and 
little progress was reported in the task of organizing the party. It began to 
look as if Qavam had tried to include too many incompatible elements in his 
team. He felt, perhaps, that he could not afford to discard his supporters of 
the Old Guard, who, next to Tudeh, constitute the most powerful element in 
the country. But by retaining them, he antagonized the liberal intellectuals, 
to whom the personality of Prince Firouz is particularly distasteful. They 
would have nothing to do with a party which included him and others like 
him, among its leaders. Thus, I gained the impression that the Democratic 
Party was not getting on too well. 

Then followed one of those unexpected and seemingly impossible events 
which, from time to time, add a special piquancy to Persian affairs. On July 
23, 1946, the Prime Minister announced that he had reconstituted his Cabinet 
and had included in it three leaders of the Tudeh Party. 

Some saw in the Prime Minister’s move the sinister hand of Russia. To 
others it was a perfect example of a traditional technique, which consists in 
provoking alarm and despondency in the cohorts of the enemy by inducing 
some of his leaders to accept the sweets of office. 

It may be, however, that the inclusion of the three Tudeh leaders in the 
Cabinet indicated something more. Perhaps the Prime Minister hoped to 
split the Tudeh Party by inducing its more moderate elements to join him. 
For there is certainly a large section of the party which is as much in sympathy 
with his liberal programme as it is with the Tudeh left and the threat of 
Russian domination. 

Whatever may be the true interpretation of Qavam’s manoeuvre, its result 
was of short duration. For the new Cabinet had hardly been in office a month 
when it was faced with a crisis which wrecked it. A serious revolt broke out 
in the south. It began in Ispahan where a conspiracy was unearthed which 
led to the arrest of two Baktiari chiefs. The rising then spread to Fars. 
Shiraz, Bushire and Kazerun were occupied by the insurgent tribesmen; and 
on October 7, 1946, the Government began negotiations with the chiefs. Fars 
was promised a provincial council, the right to appoint its own government 
officials, and a railway. Its representation in the Mejlis was increased. The 
Cabinet, thereupon, resigned; and with it went the three Tudeh Ministers. 
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The multifarious services of Prince Firouz were requited with the Moscow 
Embassy. 

Thus the authority of the Central Government, which had been challenged 
by Azerbaijan, was now further undermined by a successful revolt in Fars, 
The outstanding achievement of Reza Shah, the establishment of a strong 
central government which gave twenty years of internal security to Persia, 
is now threatened with destruction, if, indeed, it has not already been de- 
stroyed. For the concessions granted to Azerbaijan and Fars are now being 
demanded by Kermanshah, and it is unlikely that the movement will end 
there. If the trend towards disintegration continues, we may see a return to 
the lawlessness and insecurity which, in Persia’s pasi, has invariably accom- 
panied weakness at the centre. For it may be doubted whether the Persian 
people is as yet sufficiently informed, or possesses sufficient political experience 
to operate with success the vague and immature scheme for the establishment 
of provincial councils contained in the Supplementary Constitutional Law of 
1907. 

Meantime the formation of Qavam’s Democratic Party and the Shah’s 
proclamation promising a speedy election has spurred the Tudeh Party to 
increased activity. Their latest move is the formation of a “Freedom Front” 
under Tudeh leadership, comprising the democrats of Azerbaijan and 
Kurdistan (not to be confounded with Qavam’s Democratic Party) and two 
small leftist groups. The term “Freedom Front” has a familiar ring. It has 
been used with effect in Eastern Europe, and it may herald a Tudeh victory 
in Persia. On the other hand the serious dangers with which the country 
is encompassed may cause influential elements, like the liberal intellectuals, 
to rally, at long last, to the support of the Prime Minister. 

Qavam himself is seemingly confident of victory, perhaps on the sufficient 
grounds that victory, in unseasoned democracies, is too often the perquisite 
of the party in power. 

It is impossible, therefore, to speak with assurance of what kind of a 
Mejlis or government will emerge from the coming elections. Indeed, all that 
one can say with assurance of Persia today, is that she is weak and bewildered ; 
that new and potent forces of disorder and disruption, directed by a foreign 


power, are at work there; and that they threaten to outbalance the forces of 


order and cohesion. But that Persia is fortunate to possess at the head of 
affairs an astute and experienced statesman, who may yet succeed in carrying 
her along until this crisis resolves itself and passes. For there is a ray of 
light in this otherwise sombre picture: Persia has seen many crises in her 
history, yet somehow she has survived them all. 
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STRONG NATIONS OR STRONG STATES? 


DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


THE saying that a politician has his eyes on the next general election, 
but the statesman has his on the next generation, may be explained by a 
distinction between the short-range and the long-range effects of legislation. 
The distinction is particularly important in those systems of government 
where Ministers are immediately responsive through Parliament to the 
electorate. It is some years since Mr. Walter Lippmann very pertinently 
reminded American statesmen that the fathers of the American Constitution, 
and the generation following them, had considered it their duty to think out 
and settle independently of public opinion what long-term policies would be 
most advantageous for the United States and only afterwards to secure 
support for their decisions. This is as difficult to reconcile with democratic 
principles as it is important, and it is made more difficult when techniques like 
Gallup polls can be used to show that a particular statesman is not being 
understood and followed. According to one school, he should not seek to 
remain in power, but should yield the reins of government to his opponents 
who will act in an opposite sense, while he himself concentrates upon trying 
to educate the public to accept his point of view. According to another 
school, he is justified in using the wiles of the politician to conceal his real 
far-sighted policy. The difficulties of democratic statesmanship are perhaps 
greatest of all where the Executive has no fixed term. For instance, it is 
doubtful whether President Roosevelt could have attempted the great sus- 
tained operation of leadership by which he hastened the evolution of American 
public opinion towards the European war if he had had to manoeuvre, like a 
British premier, under constant cross-examination from the opposite front 
bench. 

Through most of history rulers have not been thus susceptible to the im- 
mediate pressure of public opinion. They have had to keep a certain rela- 
tionship towards the public, and to respect certain susceptibilities, but for the 
rest they could do as they pleased. In retrospect one very clear distinction 
emerges which is of great importance for modern democratic statesmanship, 
because that statesmanship is so particularly dependent on the intelligence 
and character of the electorate. The distinction is between legislation and 
government designed to build the strong State, the strong governmental 
machine; and legislation ana government designed to build and foster the 
strength of the nation, the character of the people. The strong nation can 
be defined as a nation where there is a decisive majority of genuinely inde- 
pendent people of such a level of character, education and material security 
that they create an effective and critical public opinion on public issues, and 
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possess such resources of initiative and habit of independent activity that 
their life is not concentrated under the State. 

The abiding temptation of most rulers has always been to build the strong 
State. Most of their activity has been in fact semi-military, designed to in- 
crease their powers of offence or defence. But it has been precisely because 
they have built the State and not the nation that they have been so constantly 
swept away. The populations on which they have reared their structures have 
remained, to provide the raw material for some other structure. This is the 
general pattern of the military monarchies of antiquity, but it has not been the 
pattern of small self-governing communities; and it can be claimed as one of 
the strengths of democracy that it approaches government in terms of local 
government, and seeks to nourish the rooted and permanent institutions and 
not to draw away vitality to a centre. 

In modern times, the Germans provide the most striking example of the 
statesmanship which has built the strong State at the expense of the char- 
acters of the individuals serving it. The roots of this lie deep in the history 
of Prussia, for it was a great tour de force to have created and maintained 
the Prussian State at all; the Prussians were poor in everything, and singu- 
larly exposed on the flat plain of North Germany; they were only rich in 
discipline. It was never feasible for them to try to reproduce, for example, 
the easier English pattern, whereby, in a fertile island, a peaceful agricultural 
life of sport and farming could be put before either political or military pre- 
occupations. Prussia was an army, its official life a branch of army life, 
its activities similar to those of civil affairs officers; and when the Prussians 
came westward to command the Ruhr and the Rhineland they brought the 
same careful autocracy to their new industrial possessions as- they had 
to the management of their needy lands. They saw the population as 
a labour pool, as recruits, the raw materials as quarter-master’s stores; and 
when Bismarck led Europe in social insurance it was from a profoundly 
military motive, exactly parallel to the medical care of troops. When, forty 
years ago, Mr. William Harbutt Dawson wrote his book, The German Work- 
man,‘ outlining for the English public how much Bismarck’s Reich had done 
to give the German workmen security, few people realized how this would 
prove to have been part of a disastrous conditioning process, making the 
German working class singularly dependent upon the State, in a mood of 
waiting to be told what to do and to be looked after, a people who failed to 
provide a strong and independent electorate continuously critical of its Gov- 
ernment. Of course Bismarck’s legislation only emphasized and hastened a 
process already very marked. The small princelings of the old Germany had 
ruled over singularly docile peasantries. No other peasantries would have 
gone so meekly as mercenaries to fight in remote wars in order to make 
money for the princes and their courts. But with the rising standard of 
living, a different spirit in the legislation could have nourished communal 
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organizations in which German history had been rich, and the security of 
the workmen could have been carefully organized on a local and self-governing 
basis, not as an extension of bureaucracy. Bismarck, however, acted in 
accordance with his character as a Prussian soldier. The last thing he wanted 
was more independence of mind on the part of the German working class. 
The disappearance of the Hohenzollerns and the Weimar experiment soon 
showed that the Germans understood the idea of a strong State much better 
than they understood the idea of a strong nation. Hitler might have come 
to power as a representative figure in a strong nation, but he could not have 
shown himself so false and so inept without encountering much more opposi- 
tion than he did encounter. The opposition to Hitler was minority opposi- 
tion, the most serious movements against him, like that in July 1944, were 
upper class movements, and there was all the time a strong undercurrent of 
confessional opposition, Catholic and Lutheran. But the character of these 
minority movements lights up the passivity of the nation, as a nation, which 
gave its Government full obedience of body and heart to the end. When we 
now approach what we may variously call the re-education of the Germans, 
or their de-Nazification, we must realize that any quick apparent success is 
deceptive and only means that for the time being we are the strong State to 
whom they look for direction. 

Strong nations cannot be improvised, they have to grow, and when we 
recognize this we shall be the more anxious to protect the good health of 
those peoples who are entitled to be described as strong nations. It is very 
easy for a nation to lose its strength without the State becoming strong. It 
might be said to be the tragedy of the French that, from the watershed of 
their great revolution, they developed divisions which impaired their unity 
while, once the Napoleonic experiment had failed, the dominant philosophy 
hampered the creation of a strong State. The recovery of France must come 
not by building a strong State on the insecure foundation of a deeply divided 
people, but by first rebuilding the common life through the creation of com- 
mon interests, the nourishing and protection of a private life whose advantages 
the great majority of Frenchmen can hope to share. France was divided 
in the late eighteenth century with a division as yet unhealed, precisely be- 
cause the policy from Richelieu onwards had so concentrated on building a 
strong State that the nature of the spirit which was to animate that all impor- 
tant State structure became an urgent matter of debate for all Frenchmen. The 
French Revolution was a quarrel over that question. 

It may be taken as a mark of political wisdom among the English that 
while they have had a succession of public controversies they have kept their 
national life distributed among various agencies. Whatever the legal theory 
about the omnicompetence of Parliament, the actual pattern of English life 
kept King and Lords and Commons all in due proportion and limitation, not all 
as a single structure which was felt to press on religious or cultural or com- 
mercial life. Foreigners who admired the wealth and freedom of Victorian 
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England naturally tended to think that there was some magic in her institu- 
tions, in the recipes of political and economic freedom, whereas the real secret 
was the successful emergence of a responsible middle-class electorate. The 
institutions were as much effect as cause. When we ask why, during the 
nineteenth century, the machinery of government was transformed for the 
better, both as to its honesty and its efficiency, the answer is that there was a 
public which cared. It was a public which respected government—the prefix 
Right Honourable, the lesser prefix M.P., were real titles to consideration— 
but there was no awe of government, no sense that its operations were inscrut- 
able or above criticism. The public man was literally thought of as a public 
servant, in a country which understood very well the idea of good domestic 
service—that it must not only be honest and capable but also unobtrusive and, 
as the phrase went, “knowing its place,” not aspiring to direct the house. The 
whole history of England can be depicted in terms of a private household. The 
first phase, that of the Kings, is a story of the extension of the King’s palace 
and the King’s household officers into the machinery of government. The 
second phase, in the decisive development of the seventeenth century, arrests 
that process, calls a halt to the growth of government, ensures that there will 
never be in England anything parallel to Versailles. It was no accident that 
in England, from the time of the Tudors onwards, the great architecture of 
the day became increasingly private rather than public. The private home 
was the real centre of interest and of life. A wise man might have deduced 
from this fact the direction in which modern England would develop. As 
in county after county he saw these splendid houses going up, with never 
a counterbalancing great public building, ecclesiastical or civil'—Whitehall 
was an incomplete patchwork—he might have understood that the Tudor 
attempt to reproduce in England the Renaissance absolutism, which had 
spread over nearly all the rest of Europe, would fail. Parliament continued 
to sit all through its greatest period in an old and inconvenient building and 
when this was burnt down in 1834 there was no traditional design to use for 
a new building, and the accepted design went violently back to an imaginary 
Gothic. The landed gentry who, in fruitful partnership with the City of 
London and the rising power of finance, possessed themselves of the machin- 
ery of government in the second half of the seventeenth century and kept 
it till the twentieth, had not cared whether they built for public ends. It was 
their great interest to hold and exercise the sovereign powers of the land, 
not from ambition to rule but from a determination to keep such dangerous 
powers from the hands of other people. When Edmund Burke explained, in 
his Letter to A Noble Lord (1796), that one reason why the English were so 
much wiser politically than the French was that they only worked in their 
legislature for a few days in the week and took all the summer off, he was 
1The great and splendid exception was St. Paul’s Cathedral and the other Wren 


Churches which we owe to the fire of London. Before that fire, old St. Paul’s was 
steadily neglected, and in decline, in spite of attempts to raise money for its restoration. 
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bearing unconscious testimony to the spirit of the oligarchy, which held the 
reins of government in order that the private house in the country should be 
secure from the one great peril rich men might have to fear, the Executive. 
They themselves exercised also the local powers of government, from the 
same distrust of the Executive. 

They talked continually about freedom, meaning precisely freedom from 
a strong Executive, and communicated their enthusiasm down through 
society, where it was absorbed with a complete sincerity by men whose poverty 
exposed them as individuals to all manner of constraint, both under the 
Poor Law, which tied the destitute to his parish, and under the press gang. 
Voltaire records being taunted as a French slave by an Englishman whom 
he later saw in the hands of the press gang. The English thus became a self- 
reliant nation and people, brought up not to look to the State for help, be- 
cause the rich, who set the tone, judged rightly that the weaker they kept 
the Executive the better they would fare themselves. They kept it very 
weak, and particularly weak in its armed forces. Macaulay, indeed, in a 
famous passage, attributes the escape of the English from the absolutism of 
the Continent to their successful resistance to the idea of a standing profes- 
sional army. 

One of the most acute analyses of the nature of the English State comes, 
unexpectedly, among the writings, primarily theological, of Cardinal Newman. 
Written at the time of the Crimean War and reprinted in one of his rarer 
volumes called Discussions and Arguments (1872), the analysis is contained 
in a series of letters to a newspaper under the title “Who’s to Blame?” The 
occasion was the popular grumbling at the Government’s inefficient conduct 
of the Crimean War. Scapegoats were being sought, and in particular, un- 
kind things were being said about the War Office. Newman looked deeper. 
He said the answer to the question “Who’s to Blame?” must be that the 
nation is to blame, and for a very profound reason. The English had made 
up their mind to be a strong nation rather than a strong State or, to put the 
matter more exactly, to be a strong State through first being a strong nation, 
and accepting all the limitations on the efficiency of the Executive which the 
determination to be a strong people brought with it. It was no accident that 
the War Office, in particular, should be the butt of criticism because the 
Army was pre-eminently that part of the Executive which was regarded with 
most distrust, and was kept most impoverished and limited in power. But 
the same reasoning was applied to the whole Government. Other nations, 
Newman said, took a much more respectful and exalted view of the Executive 
and liked to have a ruler who settled everything for them, but the English- 
man preferred to do everything for himself. The picture he had formed for 
himself of the national type, the John Bull who had emerged in the eighteenth 
century and achieved the widest popularity in the cartoons of the Napoleonic 
War, was not represented as a particularly rich, but as a very independent 
man—one might say a yeoman farmer, certainly a country dweller, a man 
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in no way beholden to the Government, looking to it neither for favours, nor 
for security. This type was cherished with a full acceptance of the conse- 
quences of a limited Executive, i.e., that it would probably be unequal to any 
sudden crisis until the nation came forward and put its strength behind it. 

If Cardinal Newman were alive today he would find in the ninety years 
since the Crimean War corroboration of this view. All England’s wars, even 
the Boer War, have begun badly, with a dangerous defensive phase, because 
the resources of the Government have been inadequate to the task; and they 
have been inadequate because the Government has been composed of men, 
whether parliamentarians or civil servants, trained to think modestly of 
their functions and the scale of their operations. The medieval idea that 
the King should “live of his own” was successfully maintained and carried 
over into the later idea that the public revenue should be limited severely, and 
that it was the mark of a good statesman to make the smallest possible claim 
on the private pockets of the nation. He was envisaged as a good house- 
keeper, asking as little for essential services as good management could make 
do with. This habitual parsimony, one more fruit of the basic English idea 
that private life matters more than public life, that the private house should 
have money lavished upon it and the public building should be pared down 
and built within the narrowest estimate, explains the chronic unwillingness 
of Whitehall to extend its commitments, a characteristic which has made the 
story of the Empire overseas one of eager and adventurous private initiative, 
with a reluctant Government following slowly behind, as cheaply as it knew 
how. It is the explanation of the hard bargains which the State has driven 
with its servants, particularly with those who have served it in the wars. It 
is the explanation of many sins of omission, useful and valuable things which 
could easily have been done if anyone had thought of doing them in time, 
such as securing “green belts” round the cities of the nineteenth century, 
when the required land would have cost very little. It is possible for those 
who now grapple with the many problems inherited from this general atti- 
tude to feel like those doctors who exclaim “Why on earth were we not con- 
sulted sooner, when the trouble was still in an early and tractable state.” 

These obvious weaknesses make it the more necessary to keep clearly be- 
fore our minds the other side of the picture, in order to understand the reason- 
ing behind this deliberate decision to keep the Executive limited. It was de- 
vised to secure the reality of personal freedom, to prevent the appearance in 
England of any Droit Administratif such as was the curse of the Continent 
of Europe. It did not imply any weakening of patriotism, but very much 
the contrary. Because the State was weak, because it did not claim any wide 
habitual rights, there was an element of chivalry in the way Englishmen 
rushed to serve it in an emergency. No comment is commoner from foreign 
visitors than that the English take for granted a sense of civic responsibility, 
at all economic levels, which cannot in fact be taken for granted everywhere. 
The truth is that the large claims made for the ruler, as in the countries in- 
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fluenced by Roman law, have, as the reverse of the medal, the refusal of the 
allegiance of the individual citizen. The pretensions of the State have been 
pitched too high because what was legitimate was not in the claims of Govern- 
ment conceded, and government is and was conceived of as an external 
enemy to be suffered, humoured and, if possible, deceived. English patriot- 
ism was just as ardent in Tudor as in later times, though even the Tudors 
had to be careful to observe constitutional forms and language; but as the 
Executive was reduced and limited, patriotism became more intense, for it 
was nourished by a conscious sense of superiority, particularly to the French, 
at a time when France with more than twice the population of England was 
the most splendid country in Europe—only it was not a free country. At 
the critical juncture the Huguenots settled and prospered in our midst, with 
a vested interest, such as the Dutch merchants also had, in underlining the 
contrast between English and French society. 

When Cardinal Newman (whose mother, incidentally, was Huguenot) 
discussed this question, he followed out the idea of the limited Executive in 
the particular instances of the Church and the Army, and he pointed out 
how careful the English were to break up these institutions into component 
parts. In toasts at dinner men might speak of the Church or the Army, but 
in actual fact the Church was a mass of corporations, cathedral chapters and 
other bodies, which were the real objects of effective loyalty. Very often 
these limited loyalties inside the Church were in conflict with each other. 
So, too, the regiment and not the Army, was the object of loyalty and emo- 
tional attachment, a body much too small to be any threat to liberty. The 
large envelope names for great professions which had been elsewhere so 
effectively harnessed to the power of the State, were in England collective 
nouns covering a great mass of separate small loyalties and privileges. The 
case of the Navy was different, for it was a unified single service, and it was 
the institution as a whole, not particular ships or branches, to which men 
felt themselves devoted. But then the Navy, of its nature, could be no threat 
to the liberty of the subject. The most striking example of all was the Law, 
which, so far from considering itself a branch of the public service, had for 
its proudest claim to the public regard that its essential business was watch- 
ing the Executive, and the lawyer administered a code which was not thought 
of as mainly the decrees of a legislature, but as a great inherited body of 
customary doctrine and historical precedent. The social position of the 
lawyer has been for three centuries higher in England than in any other 
country, and legal eminence is instinctively regarded as a qualification for al- 
most any public employment, even in fields so remote from the Law as the 
Ministry of Information, because it is considered that a judge or a King’s 
Counsel will be sound on the great fundamental matters, that he can be safely 
entrusted with power. Where other countries turn naturally to a general or 
a business man, the English turn to the legal profession. 
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So the actual Government, the machine of Whitehall and Westminster, 
was left in England without the props and supports on which absolutism had 
been able to rely abroad. Politics were a much more restricted activity after 
a full consideration of the advantages and disadvantages of keeping them 
restricted. Today we hear much more about the disadvantages of restriction, 
so much so that it has become almost the definition of progress and pro- 
gressive-mindedness to advocate extending the range of government activity ; 
and anyone who today maintains the position, upon which all Englishmen 
were for so long agreed, that the important thing is to nourish the strength 
of the nation, is labelled reactionary. Yet we are in the position of a man 
who has found a régime which has made him healthy, for there can be no 
question about what may be called the psychological good-health of nineteenth 
century England. It was a country whose main characteristic was its in- 
cessant activity, the activity of individuals inside freely formed and limited 
associations, of which great numbers were for public ends. If the main 
bulk of the activity, in firms and joint stock companies, was activity to ob- 
tain wealth for private uses, England was also marked out in the world for 
the number and vigour of her other associations, the religious groupings, 
which had been, since the end of Elizabeth’s reign, the answer of the national 
character to the attempt to identify religion with the State. If some of the 
religious activity of the nation was successfully canalized between the broad 
banks of the official establishment, more refused to go as directed, and 
created the peculiarly English phenomenon of the free churches. The England 
of the eighteen-fifties, when Newman was writing “Who’s to Blame?”’, pres- 
ented an immensely variegated picture of voluntary associations manned by 
free men. The East India Company was just about to end its historic ex- 
istence as the most characteristic exhibition of English private achievement 
overseas. There were many lesser chartered bodies operating abroad, and 
at home it was the great age of companies, but it was also the age of grow- 
ing trade unionism and co-operative societies and the political and philan- 
thropic fields showed an immense proliferation of independent agencies. A 
man only gets a sense of the richness and strength of English life when he 
has read in the social history of the other great European countries, and 
noted at every turn how small and anaemic in contrast are the voluntary 
associations which they can show, how few their sects, how small their capital 
markets and how few their companies, how very few their philanthropic or- 
ganizations. The chief exceptions in Latin countries have been the different 
bodies inside the Catholic Church which, itself a voluntary society, has always 
manifested in rich variety the strength of limited voluntary association, from 
the great religious orders downwards. But that Church apart, the pattern 
of life in the countries which had known absolutism is, over and over again, 
the same pattern, i.e., the State has drawn the vitality and initiative out of the 
people and into itself, so that the citizens look to the State, expect the initiative 
always to come from the Government, and there is either official activity and 
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life, or life so private that it neither makes nor seeks to make any contribution 
to the common good. 

As the English reflected on the great struggle with Napoleon and the 
French Revolution, they did not think much about their many operational 
failures, about Quiberon Bay or the Isle of Walcheren. But they saw the 
large picture of the continental blockade, of the way the industrial and agri- 
cultural strength of Great Britain, transmuted into gold, had been able to 
raise successive coalitions which had broken Napoleon in the end. They 
drew the true moral that they had gone into the war and stayed in it, with 
one brief break, for twenty-two years, because they had entered it as a nation, 
and not as a State. Burke brings this out very well, writing in what was 
still the early days, when he explains that the French have found an entirely 
different kind of enemy from the Kings and Courts and Governments, which 
might declare war but would be perpetually liable to call it off again. What 
the French were saying rhetorically about themselves—that they were a 
people going to war—was in fact true of their principal adversaries, the 
English. It was well worth while to have been under-prepared and to suffer 
tactical checks if that was the price that had to be paid for the immense ad- 
vantage and strength that followed from a polity in which it was not the 
Government but the nation which, in fact, declared and waged its wars. 

This is perhaps the main criticism which the advocates of what is today 
called Positive Democracy have to meet, and do not meet; that in proportion 
as they heap responsibilities and therefore powers, on State officials and 
State machinery, though they may call it the activity of the nation, it will 
not, in fact, be the activity of the nation, it will be the activity of the State. 
The activity of the nation goes on, in all its forms, mainly outside the State; 
such, at any rate, is the national genius of the English, who discovered and 
adopted this way of doing things and carried themselves to an immense posi- 
tion in the world by means of it. They have known very clearly the great 
difference between a man who takes counsel with himself and his own heart 
and decides what he will try to do, wills it, and follows it out with chosen 
partners, and a man who registers a remote and notional assent to schemes 
put before him through the machinery of politics. For a sound public policy, 
the first thing to safeguard is the character of the electorate as free judges 
between those who come to them for their suffrage; this character has, in 
fact, been known and experienced in Victorian England, because the voter 
did not find, or expect to find, the hand of the Government either in his 
business or in his home. Standing astride his hearth rug and pontificating, 
as became the only voter in the household, the Victorian paterfamilias gave 
judgment, and even if he was giving judgment from a £30 house, his approach 
to political questions if he were a responsible and serious voter was, in fact, 
the same as that of his richer prototype in the mansion or the country house, 
on whom he modelled his ideas. There were, of course, many—reports of the 
commissions of enquiry into corrupt elections are full of them—with a more 
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debased approach, men who sold their votes for half a crown, and men who 
voted in the spirit of the feudal retainers of the local magnate. But these were 
not the people who made the strong public opinion which, in its turn, made 
possible The Times and the other great newspapers of nineteenth century 
England, a press which checked political excesses. The triumph of the 
great Reform Bill was not that it extended political power without revolu- 
tion, but that it incorporated a new class and made them fully heirs to the 
political possessions which had been kept for them, an inheritance which in- 
cluded an independence of mind and spirit for which the middle classes were 
very well prepared by their commercial life. 

The much more difficult extension is that which has come in this century, 
when the electorate has been made vast and universal, predominantly work- 
ing-class. The extensions have followed each other very rapidly, allowing 
little time for the earlier groups to be digested and assimilated into the na- 
tional political tradition. The working population has become politically 
conscious after a long experience in which the State has appeared to them 
as the one agency capable of correcting the hardships and adversities arising 
out of the working of the free market. They have received for a hundred 
years much more good than harm at the hands of the State, and it is not 
surprising when they believe there is still a good deal to come out of 
the stocking. But this immediate material approach ought not to be the 
whole, or even the major part, of statesmanship and, in fact, our history is 
rich in expedients which suggest that it is only a predilection for the line 
of least resistance which makes so many of our contemporaries, as soon as 
they realize there is some preventable evil, jump to the conclusion that it can 
only be prevented by direct State intervention. Those who believe in the 
strong nation cannot, and as far as I know, they do not, any of them, under- 
rate the importance of physical strength, of national health, or deny that the 
England of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries could have, and should 
have, done more to prevent the physical deterioration which followed the 
growth of the great urban centres. But they maintain that there exist in 
our national life, agencies perfectly adequate, each to its own special task. 
Three main fields where the “strong State” school, in Bismarckian tradition, 
would immediately extend governmental control, all have in the English 
tradition their native agencies, voluntary, and often local, creations. Educa- 
tion, health, and what is termed social security, or insurance, are all fields 
in which it is the soundest national policy to keep the State in an ancillary 
or subsidiary role, and the voluntary agencies in the forefront. The resulting 
difference would be as great as that between the ancient foundations such 
as Oxford or Cambridge, which receive grants from the State without thereby 
compromising their independence and academic freedom, and those State uni- 
versities, in so many Continental countries, which are direct projections of 
the State and reflections of its ideology. There is plainly all the difference 
in the world between the way a man will deal with the school, the doctor 
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and the insurance company, when all three are distinct, although they may 
receive assistance from the public revenue, and his attitude when all three are 
public services, sharing their records and information, parts of the one body, 
the central government, with which he is in a lifelong and many-sided relation- 
ship, “from the cradle to the grave,” receiving education, medical care and 
security, and expected to give in return an energetic and steady obedience. 
That is the new shape of society, being presented as desirable, and often 
thought desirable, by men who, concluding that they cannot live without an 
employer, like that employer to be as rich and as well disposed as possible. 
Having been taught the advantage of working for large and rich concerns, 
they see further advantage in working for the largest and richest of all, and 
one whose management they can even hope in some small degree to influence— 
the State. 

It is quite understandable, and yet it remains as certain as anything can 
be, that if we change too drastically the pattern in which we have seen life 
hitherto, we shall change the character of the Englishman at the same time. 
What is immediately recognized in smaller settings, the way institutions and 
corporate bodies set their stamp upon their members, so that services and 
schools and localities reproduce over and over again the same characteristics 
in the generations who live inside their tradition, is also true of nations; and 
it is something which foreigners immediately recognize about Great Britain— 
it is the pre-eminent example in Europe of the strong nation which achieves 
the strong State because it does not set out deliberately to build it. It is 
worth a great exertion to save this tradition, because we are at a time when, 
by all the long-range indications, the national income will continue to rise, 
and we shall have the material setting for freedom which our forefathers 
lacked. Our dangers are not material but spiritual, not poverty, but a con- 
traction and debasement of our ideas of the depth and range and meaning of 
human life, and the compression of life into the categories of civics and citizen- 
ship; whereas our forefathers showed themselves great citizens, because they 
always knew, and lived in a way that showed they knew, that life is something 
very much more. 
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*Du Pouvorr. Histoire naturelle de sa croissance. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. 1945. 
(Geneva: Les Editions de Cheval Ailé. Collection Princeps: Constant Bourquin, 
Editeur, Genéve. 8” X 51%”. 569 pp. Biblio. 30s.) 

PowWER derives either, as Saint Paul declared, from God, or it emanates from 
society. The two should be balanced as they were in medieval times. Saint Paul’s 
dictum was not primarily a precept enjoining subjects to obey their rulers, but a 
warning to rulers to obey God from whom their authority was derived. Nor was 
their secular power unlimited and arbitrary. It was restricted by legal forms and 
customs and by lesser powers autonomous within their jurisdiction. From this 
foundation power in Western civilization has developed by three stages. In the first, 
men who were bound by strict ties of service to their immediate superiors gradually 
freed themselves through a conflict between these and the higher political power 
represented by the King. Thus during the second stage they enjoyed a new measure 
of liberty until monarchy construed Saint Paul’s precept into a recognition of divine 
right instead of a divine responsibility. An absolutism was thus engendered, producing 
the third stage of democracy claiming to appoint its rulers directly. This material 
enfranchisement was accompanied also by a spiritual emancipation from the so-called 
superstitions of the ancient faith and by claims to decide what men should believe 
and how they should behave. The balance between the two sources of power conse- 
quently became weighted down heavily on the secular side, especially in the most 
recent times. M. de Jouvenel asks why neither Napoleon, Frederick the Great, nor 
Charles XII were able to achieve the totalitarianism of war witnessed in the twentieth 
century. He answers that they did not because they could not. Moreover the 
burdens they imposed by their wars drove their subjects to assume the sovereignty 
they had misused. But the evils complained of, far from being diminished by the 
change, have increased beyond the dreams of the most imperious of conquerors. Nor 
can responsibility be fixed now as it could be in the past. The personal monarch has 
been replaced by an impersonal ‘“‘They”—‘“Ils’ nous augmentent nos impots. ‘Ils’ 
nous mobilisent.’’ Neither is anyone interested in reducing the power of the new 
sovereignty, for everyone aspires to share in its exercise. Society by making power 
its servant has in fact submitted to a master whose authority is all the more uncon- 
tested because emanating from its subjects, and all the more irresistible because no 
superior can limit it. The jettisoning of the ancient beliefs and ethical standards, 
which were as binding on the State as on its citizens, left a vacuum to be filled by the 
new power for its own convenience. Hence at the top are now found regents seeking 
to control opinion in order to harmonize it with their acts, while below is a crowd 
receiving from them orders, faith and bread. 

All this is brilliantly demonstrated in M. de Jouvenel’s pages. Nor can anyone 
deny its force. At times, however, he drives his argument rather hard. In describing 
the different historical backgrounds of democracy in Britain and France he quotes 
the former as an example where social forces successfully resisted power, restraining 
it within defined limits and watching over it through a body representing a “patrician 
people.” A “patrician people” is the root of liberty. Wherever those who share in 
wielding authority in a State have individual rights and interests to defend, there 
liberty appears more precious than power. Where “‘le peuple politique’’ believe that 


1Books marked with an asterisk (*) are in the Library of the Institute. 
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they have nothing to defend, power will over-ride liberty. The solution, therefore, 
is the expansion of the patricians, not the submission of all to an equality of sub- 
jection. M. de Jouvenel regards Britain as having strayed into the latter course 
after the Reform Bill, when elections became competitions between factions recruited 
by every means available to power, instead of occasions for a patrician people proudly 
to exercise their right of citizenship. To support this thesis he relies too much on 
Ostragorski’s account of the British electoral system. He ignores such writings as 
those of Lord Lindsay and Professor Barker. But this does not diminish the force 
of his main contention, nor its importance in present circumstances in international 


affairs. H. A. WyNDHAM 


*FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE PuBLic. By John Price. 1946. (London and New York: 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. Looking Forward Pamphlets, No. 9. 
7%" X 434". 52 pp. 1s.) 

Mr. J. Price’s pamphlet, Foreign Affairs and the Public, is an admirable synopsis 

of that vast and complex subject. The author has succeeded in compressing within a 

small compass all the chief aspects and issues of present day foreign policy. He 

explains in the simplest possible terms and with great lucidity the ever increasing 
complexity of the modern international problem and the machinery for dealing with 
it. He devotes much attention to the economic interdependence of nations in its 
relation to sovereignty and nationalism, and to the much closer connection which 
has now come to exist between foreign and domestic policy, so that they now form 
two aspects of one and the same problem. Finally, he rightly lays the greatest stress 
on the need for a wider knowledge and more intelligent understanding of foreign 
affairs on the part of the public. There are one or two passages containing statements 
which are at least debatable but these are minor matters that do not affect the general 
high level of excellence of the pamphlet. 

It is to be hoped that it will be widely read for there has never been a time when 
it was more imperative for the individual to play his part, to think and act wisely 


and guard against being deceived by appearances. 
8 S 8 saat VicToR WELLESLEY 


*Our THREATENED VALUES. By Victor Gollancz. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 

74%" X 5”. 157 pp. Illus. 5s.) 

AFTER alluding to the evil effects of the war upon public morals, with its increase 
of brutality, selfishness, dishonesty and disrespect for personality, the author has some 
pertinent criticisms of the confused scope of the charges at Nuremberg. The main 
theses of the book are British relations with Russia and with Germany. As regards 
our attitude towards Russia the author is for great tolerance, not towards Russian 
acts—‘‘We cannot protest too passionately’—but towards their perpetrators—‘‘We 
should put ourselves in the actor’s position” (p. 77). As regards Germany, he has 
little good to say of our present Government’s policy, or of Yalta or Potsdam. He 
criticizes our failure to adopt a definite policy regarding de-industrializing or restoring 
Germany and, in spite of much good work regionally, our wavering attitude towards 
establishing democracy. The internationalization of the Ruhr is reluctantly accepted 
in order to carry France with us, and some practical suggestions are made. Finally 
he trots out the old argument about Versailles having ruined Germany, which has 
been so discredited, especially by the recent work of M. Mantoux.? 


T. H. MINSHALL 


1M. Ostrogorski, La Démocratie et l’organisation des partis politiques, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1903). 
*The Carthaginian Peace—or the Economic Consequences of Mr. Keynes, reviewed on 
pp. 87-8. 
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*THE PENDULUM oF Potitics. By Captain Aubrey Jones. 1946. (London: Faber 

& Faber. 814” X 5%". 183 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Tus book is described on the cover as “a notable achievement in the neglected 
study of politics.” Of the neglect there is certainly evidence, for we do not gain the 
impression that the author has a serious acquaintance with any previous writer on 
the subject. Although taken out of their context, the following extracts indicate 
not unfairly the general tenor of this attempt to defend “the true ideals of politics,” 
—“It was the Liberal who sowed, and it is the Communist who is reaping” (p. 37). 
“It is the first mark of a patriot to stand for his country, right or wrong... This is 
what the best Germans and Italians did” (pp. 123-4). ‘The ideas which Britain is 
seeking today to transplant into Germany are the ideas which are corrupting her 
own soul” (p. 124). ‘Unfortunately, once reform gets under way, Toryism tends to 
be forgotten” (p. 167). “‘Conservatism, in other words, is the political complement 
to Christianity” (p. 179). 

A. CoBBAN 


THE SociaList TRADITION, Moses To LENIN. By Alexander Gray. 1946. (London, 

New York, Toronto: Longmans Green. 834" X 514". 523 pp. 21s.) 

THE defect of this book is shown in the sub-title. Why Moses indeed? And so 
one may say, “Why St. Thomas or why Fenelon?” There is no unity in the book. 
It could, I think, be made into at least two books—one about Utopian dreamers, 
which would include not only Sir Thomas More but also Proudhon and Fourier and 
others of Professor Gray’s collection and one about nineteenth and twentieth century 
socialism. Professor Gray would even then be like the man “who found a doo in the 
redd up of his plate.” It is impossible to say what the book is really about: but in 
spite of this there is lots of good stuff in it. Professor Gray has a sense of humour 
and a pretty wit. The chapters about Saint Simon and Fourier and Proudhon are 
enchanting; the chapter on Marx incisive and masterly, though one wonders as one 
reads how such a hopeless muddler could be such a power. There is a mass of devas- 
tating common sense and quite a lot of wisdom. But I wish Professor Gray had 
written two books. Fourier and the Fabians, for example, will not fit into one volume. 


LINDSAY 


*LEs TECHNICIENS DE LA COLONISATION (XIXE-XXE SIECLEs). Colonies et empires. 

Premiére Série: Etudes Coloniales I. Avant-Propos Général et Introduction 

par Ch.-A. Julien. 1946. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 9” XK 534”. 

viii+ 321 pp. Biblio. Fr. 150.) 

Ir is inspiring to realize, now the curtain is lifted, the extent to which academic 
work was carried on in France despite the German occupation. This volume is the 
first of a series on various aspects of the history of colonial expansion; several others 
are in the press. They are to deal largely but not exclusively with the French colonial 
empire. 

The present volume is a series of biographical studies. The title would perhaps 
be best translated ‘‘Architects of Colonization.’”” The subjects, whom M. Ch.-A. 
Julien in his delightful introduction describes as “a sort of hero as Carlyle would 
have understood the word” (p. 5) are all men who in one way or other contributed 
directly to the overseas expansion of their respective nations. Germany is repre- 
sented by Carl Peters; Portugal by Serpa Pinto; Italy by Balbo; Belgium by Emile 
Banning—an unusually interesting study this, of the man who, determined though 
he was to make the Congo a Belgian colony, at the same time genuinely sought to 
build up an organization for what would now be called “regional co-operation” on the 
African continent. 
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The hero of the Netherlands is Van den Bosch. M. Chassigneux, though he 
includes Mr. Furnivall’s work,! with its revaluation of the Cultuurstelsel, in his 
bibliography, prefers the more conventional outright condemnation of it, though he 
“cannot but admire its ingenuity” (p. 282). 

The portraits of Frenchmen, naturally enough, are much more vivid than the 
others; most of those included—Bugeaud, Faidherbe, Galliéni, Pavie, Lyautey— 
were great letter-writers and to that extent made things easy for their biographers. 
The English reader turns at once to Lyautey. The fact that when he left Morocco, 
as M. Jean Dresch records, he was “acclaimed only by the British in Gibraltar’ 
(p. 150), aptly sums up his position in the history of French colonial policy. 
M. Dresch does not see in his “politique d’association”’ the expression of any principle 
of permanent validity. Its success, in his view, depended on the personality of 
Lyautey; it would have had to be modified sooner or later to meet the demands of 
modern times. Though Lyautey is said to have recognized this fact, M. Dresch 
doubts whether he actually did so. 

There is a certain incongruity in the choice of British examples. Cecil Rhodes 
—who, seen through French eyes, is even more unsympathetic than Peters, since the 
records are ample enough for a much more living picture—is the only contemporary 
of the Frenchmen included. The others are Durham, Selkirk, Gibbon, Wakefield and 
George Grey. The limited material available for study doubtless explains this. 


L. P. Mair 


*PROPAGANDA, COMMUNICATION, AND PUBLIC OPINION. A Comprehensive Refer- 
ence Guide. By B. L. Smith, H. D. Lasswell and R. D. Casey. 1946. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. vii-+ 435 pp. Biblio. $5.00. 33s. 6d.) 

THIS massive book sets out to be a complete bibliography of all books and 
articles published between mid-1934 and March 1943 which have any bearing on the 
three main subjects indicated by the title. In all nearly three thousand works are 
cited: One hundred and fifty of them are “starred” as “outstanding titles.” The 
bibliography is preceded by four introductory essays on the means (or “‘channels’’) 
of communication (press, radio, books, etc.); the originators of communication 
(propagandists, advertisers, etc.); the content of what they have to say; and their 
impact upon the reader or listener. 


LINDLEY FRASER 


*An INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION AGAINST ANTI-SEMITISM. By Mark Vishniak. 
1946. (New York: Research Institute of the Jewish Labour Committee. 
814" X 534"". viii + 135 pp. Biblio. $2.50.) 

PROFESSOR VISHNIAK, erstwhile Social-Revolutionary, was for a day or so in 
1918 Secretary of the short-lived Russian Constituent Assembly, the Uchreditilnoe 
Sobranie, until it was dispersed by the Bolsheviks. He has also been a professor of 
international law in several universities, his attention being specially devoted to the 
problems of minorities and statelessness. He has written several books in Russian, 
Yiddish, French and English. This latest monograph, which deals with a limited 
aspect of the minorities problem, was written during the war ‘“‘under the assumption 
that the promised ‘Four Freedoms’ and the Atlantic Charter would be put into 
practice.” It describes in general terms past theory and practice in legislating to 
protect the Jews or against them, and in the final chapter marshals the arguments in 


1 Netherlands India, A study of Plural Economy (Cambridge, Cambridge University 
Press, 1939). 
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favour of an international convention against anti-Semitism. We are not, however, 
given any draft of such a convention, the author merely referring approvingly to a 
little-known pamphlet by Professor Guido Tedeschi in 1932.1 Professor Vishniak 
also does not deal adequately with Jewish views on this topic. There is in fact little 
unanimity as to both the desirability and the practicability of such a proposal. In- 
deed, many Jews think that such legislation, whether municipal or international, 
could be no more than a semi-efficacious palliative for a disease requiring more radical 
treatment. This view has been strengthened as a result of the war. 


S. W. D. R. 


*NavaL Broapcasts. By Rear-Admiral R. K. Dickson, D.S.O., Chief of Naval 
Information. Foreword by Admiral of the Fleet, Viscount Cunningham of 
Hyndhope, K.T., G.C.B., D.S.O., First Sea Lord. 1946. (London: George 
Allen & Unwin. 7%" X 5’. Illus. 91 pp. 6s.) 

THESE war-time broadcasts by Rear-Admiral Dickson, former Chief of Naval 
Information, give a clear picture of many naval activities, from planning strategy 
to the story of actual operations. But they have a wider significance. For, with a 
simplicity and reticence characteristic of naval tradition, they are refreshingly devoid 
of any apologetic tendency when stating the immense facts of British naval achieve- 
ment. He does not hesitate to emphasize, by illustration from past and present, 
that the Pax Britannica wrought by sea power is a security not only to the British, 
but to all peaceful nations. 


S. W. Paiprs 


BriTAIN, U.S.S.R. AND WorRLD Peace. By K. Zilliacus. 1946, (London: British- 

Soviet Society. 744’ X 5”. 34 pp. 6d.) 

Tuis is another of those depressing pamphlets which attribute sinister motives 
to all steps taken in the field of foreign affairs by the British and United States Govern- 
ments, but it contains rather more than the usual ration of non sequiturs and begged 
questions. Mr. Zilliacus appears ready to concede omniscience to those journalists 
who favour his thesis, while Mr. Bevin is considered to be “badly misinformed.” He 
does not explain why peace-time conscription is sinister in the United States, but 
admirable in the Soviet Union; why any close association of the countries in Western 
Europe presages war, while the system of interlocking alliances in Eastern Europe 
promotes peace; why the naval base at Gibraltar should be internationalized but not, 
for example, Port Arthur. His thesis is that Britain should ignore the United States— 
who will not go to war anyway—and shape her foreign policy along lines acceptable 
to the Soviet Union. 

JANE DEGRAS 


*THe ENnp oF SociALisM. THE REFLECTIONS OF A RapicAL. By Donald Mcl. 
Johnson. 1946. (London: Christopher Johnson. 834” XK 5%”. 172 pp. 
Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 

THE opinion of the elder Pliny that no book is so bad as not to be in some degree 
profitable is peculiarly applicable to Captain Johnson’s work. It is, indeed, a very 
bad book, ill-written and displaying at times a complete disregard of the rules of 
grammatical construction. It contains a great deal of unsound argument: while all 
that can be said of Chapter V is that reason there yields place to buffoonery. The 
main theme of the book is that socialism in Britain, despite its differences from Russian 
socialism, must inevitably lead, as did the Russian revolution, to the extinction of 


1Per Una Convenzione Internazionale contra L’Antisemitismo (Rome). 
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the freedom of the individual citizen and the concentration of power and privilege in 
the hands of a new class of ‘“‘managers.’’ It can hardly be said, however, that the 
author has even come within sight of making out his case. 

Nevertheless, even those who regard the “liberal capitalism” of the past with 
less affectionate admiration and contemplate the future with less lively apprehension 
than Captain Johnson does, may profit from the not inconsiderable leaven of truth in 
his prognostications. 


*THE Papacy AND WorLD Peace. A Study of the Christmas Messages of Pope 
Pius XII. By Guido Gonella. Introduction by A. C. F. Beales. 1945. (Lon- 
don: Hollis & Carter. 834” X 5%”. xxi-++ 214 pp. Biblio. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is a translation and abridgment of the original, entitled Presupposti di 
un ordine internazionale, which itself was based upon a series of articles in the Osserva- 
tore Romano. The author, a representative of the Christian Democratic Party in 
Italy, was at one time a professor of philosophy in the lay university of Rome. The 
book purports to be a comprehensive commentary upon the well-known Five Peace 
Points of the present Pope. It fulfils its purpose. We are told in the Introduction 
that the author’s ‘somewhat expansive and redundant style’ has been modified; it 
leaves, however, sufficient traces in this translation. The book may serve as a very 
useful popular introduction to the principles enunciated and the difficult questions 
raised by the Pope in his various utterances. The relation between the general 
principles so acceptably laid down by the Pope and the diplomatic activities of the 
Vatican is not here discussed. 


N. MIcKLEM 


*RacE AND Democratic Society. By Franz Boas. Foreword by Ernst P. Boas. 
1945. (New York: J. J. Augustin. 8” X 5%”. 219 pp. Illus. $2.50.) 
*BLack Metropotis. By Horace R. Cayton and St. Clair Drake. Introduction 
by Richard Wright. 1946. (London: Jonathan Cape. 834” XK 534". xxxiv + 

809 pp. Bibliv. Illus. Maps. 18s.) 

*THE RELATIONS OF WHITE PEOPLE AND COLOURED PEOPLE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By K. L. Little, M.A. 1946. (Malvern: Le Play House Press. Racial Rela- 
tions: Studies in Conflict and Co-operation, No. 2. 84%” X 6%". 8 pp. 
Biblio. 6d.) 

*THE JEWisH PROBLEM. By W. W. Simpson. 1945. (Malvern: Le Play House 
Press. Racial Relations: Studies in Conflict and Co-operation, No. 1. 814” X 
64". 8pp. 6d.) 

THE first of these books surveys the whole racial problem in democratic society. 

Its approach is idealistic. Black Metropolis takes a particular section of the problem, 

the present position of the Negro community in Chicago, and analyses it in detail 

and at great length. Both approaches are necessary, but the searcher after remedies 
will probably find the latter more profitable. It is comparatively easy to formulate 
principles of government—the obligation of every citizen to obey the law even when 
he disapproves of it, the just recompense due to ability to do fruitful work, an equality 
of opportunity for all, and the denial of the right of any individual or State to impose 
views on others—but the problem is to apply them. Of the two pamphlets, the one 
dealing with the relations of white and coloured people in Great Britain is useful in 
the present circumstances of the British Commonwealth and Empire. The one on 
the Jews was published before the final defeat of Germany. It offers three lines of 
conduct. The first is to end the Nazi policy of extermination. This we may claim 
has been accomplished. The second is to expose the fallacies of racial ideology. 
Mr. Boas’s book contributes to this. The third follows from the second, being the 
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replacement of such racial doctrines with “something much more positive, much more 
constructive, comprehensive and appealing.” No one could dissent from this. 

Black Metropolis is a most interesting study, full of information carefully prepared 
and graphically illustrated. It serves as a worthy supplement to Gunnar Myrdal’s 
great survey! of the American negro problem as a whole, which, like Lord Hailey’s 
African Survey, owed its preparation to the Carnegie Corporation. Chicago’s negro 
problem is specially interesting because it is so recent in development. Before the 
first world war it hardly existed. The small negro community was accepted without 
trouble. The migration from the south caused by labour requirements in the war 
increased it and a fierce racial riot followed in 1919. Since then the negro community 
has grown into a Black Metropolis, requiring a book of over eight hundred pages to 
describe its situation. 

H. A. WyYNDHAM 


“SPEAKING GENERALLY. Broadcasts, Orders and Addresses in Time of War (1939-43). 
By General Sir Archibald Wavell, Commander-in-Chief Middle East (1939-41) 
and India (1941-43). Now Field-Marshal Viscount Wavell. 1946. (London: 
Macmillan. 744” X 5”. vi+ 166 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis collection of Lord Wavell’s Orders of the Day and Broadcasts from 1939- 
1943 covers the period of his command in the Middle East and in India before he 
became Viceroy. They are written in a lucid and direct English that loses nothing 
from being pointed with an occasional half-ironic aside. His ability to sum up fairly 
a situation, its background and its prospects was nowhere needed so much as in the 
Middle East campaign. 

In a book of this kind it would be an advantage if a short summary of events 
were given at the beginning of each passage as has been done in the concluding Indian 
section. Everything in this collection reaffirms how invaluable in the present situation 
must be Lord Wavell’s well-balanced judgment and his always frank expression of it. 


Joun FosTER 


*An AMBASSADOR IN Bonps. By Sir Lancelot Oliphant. 1946. (London: Putnam. 

834" X 534". xv +227 pp. Illus. Mapend-papers. 17s. 6d.) 

Amonc other breaches of international law or custom by the Nazi Government 
was the disregard of diplomatic immunity. To have held an ambassador prisoner for 
seventeen months was to break with a rule observed since antiquity, although the 
treatment meted out to the author was comparatively mild, thanks to such influence 
as the German Foreign Office had over his actual gaolers, the Gestapo. While the 
book has some rather trite observations and trivial incidents it will be of interest to 
those in the Diplomatic Service and forms a useful historical record of German 
behaviour. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


*DipLcomacy By CONFERENCE. Studies in Public Affairs, 1920-1946. By The 
Rt. Hon. Lord Hankey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., F.R.S. 1946. (London: 
Ernest Benn. 834” X 5%”. 179 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THERE will be few interested in the story of the British Empire during the last 
hectic generations who will not appreciate the opportunity given by the appearance 
of Diplomacy by Conference to read the story of the man who, through so long a period 
of these years was at the very hub of things, and to whose service to his country the 
British Parliament paid tribute. 


1An American Dilemma, The Negro Problem and Modern Democracy, 2 volumes 
(London, New York, 1944). 
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The book as a whole is really a study of the development of the British machinery 
of government in relation to foreign affairs and the defences of the Empire, which 
Lord Hankey illustrates with a wealth of useful reference to the history of the past. 
He deals in succession with the development of the Cabinet Secretariat, the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, the problem of disarmament between the two wars, the 
Dominions and the war, and the Empire and the future. As regards one and all of 
these points, Lord Hankey states his own opinions clearly and succinctly. In the 
light of experience none can fail to take note of the conclusions at which he arrives, 
with the great majority of which they will agree. 

Undoubtedly the most important chapter in the book is the last, “The Control of 
External Affairs.” In suggesting the establishment by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence of a Standing Sub-Committee on Foreign Affairs to be presided over by the 
Foreign Secretary to achieve a better co-ordination of our “foreign’’ policy, Lord 
Hankey points to a main defect in the organization of Whitehall for British purposes 
of defence in the years between the two wars. 

“There is no doubt,” writes Lord Hankey, ‘‘that some of our troubles between 
1914 and 1939 wars resulted from the effects of independent Government action in 
such matters as reparations from Germany, lending money to Germany and so forth.”’ 

Indeed! The weakness in the organization of the Foreign Office in Whitehall 
on its economic side, together with the operation of the Head of the Civil Service 
system of unhappy memory, were the two factors which in combination contributed 
to the lack of preparation for the war of 1939, such as had taken place for the war of 
1914. This was particularly true in the field of foreign policy, where Germany suc- 
ceeded, where she had failed in the years preceding 1914, in driving a wedge in our 
friendships, thus undermining world confidence in British reliability. It is no more 
nor less than the story of the success of Dr. Schacht, who by defaulting on Germany’s 
financial obligations freed her for rearmament. Our successive tactical blunders in 
diplomacy, particularly from 1931 onwards, exploded our entire defence system on 
the Continent, leading to our isolation in 1940. 

Lord Hankey has done well to draw attention to this too frequently overlooked 
cause of the failure of our preparations as a whole for the war of 1939. Fortunately 
this particular defect in the organization of Whitehall, the famous ‘‘gap,” has now 
been remedied by Mr. Bevin who has provided the Foreign Office with a strongly 
organized economic department to assist him in the appreciation of economic develop- 
ments abroad in their effect on our foreign policy, while the authority of the Head of 
the Civil Service over the Foreign Office has been suppressed. 

As regards Lord Hankey’s further proposals for the co-ordination of our foreign 
policy with that of the British Dominions and other departments of His Majesty’s 
Government, these would seem to have been met by the proposals of the Government 
as regards the Central Organization for Defence presented to Parliament in October 
1946 (Cmd. 6923). With the Prime Minister as Chairman of the Defence Committee 
and the Foreign Secretary, with the reorganized Foreign Office behind him, a member 
of that Committee, adequate safeguard would now appear to be forthcoming that 
“political matters having military implications” will henceforth receive the considera- 
tion which is their due and that our ‘defence problems will not be viewed in isolation.” 

On the basis of such organization it should prove infinitely easier to secure 
national agreement in the pursuit of our foreign policy to which Lord Hankey so 
rightly attaches supreme importance. In this connection his reference to the British 
press merits attention. The press can do much to assist in achieving national unity 
if they are taken into the confidence of our statesmen. Many with experience of 
dealing with the press would testify with Lord Hankey that they “hardly ever let 
you down,” 
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Lord Hankey’s book is pleasant reading. He has certainly made a most valuable 
and helpful contribution to a proper understanding of the latest proposals of the 
British Government for the future co-ordination of the defences of the Empire. His 
whole thesis results in bringing out quite clearly the importance of the Foreign Secre- 
tary and the Foreign Office in relation to our national security. Strong emphasis on 
this point has been laid in successive debates in the House of Lords in recent years, 
as well as, many years ago, by the ‘“‘pioneer of Diplomacy by Conference,” Lord Grey 
of Falloden. 


WaALFoRD SELBY 


WORLD ORGANIZATION AND SECURITY 


*CHARTER OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Commentary and Documents. By Leland 
M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro. 1946. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
9144" X60”. xiii + 400 pp. Biblio. $2.50.) 

Tuts book is indispensable to the student of the United Nations. It contains 
a general introduction to the origin and nature of the Charter; a commentary upon 
the Charter article by article, forming the bulk of the book; and a final section 
of documents, from the Atlantic Charter to Potsdam, including the very important 
San Francisco Questionnaire and Statement on Voting Procedure in the Security 
Council. There is a rich subsoil of footnote references throughout, especially to the 
San Francisco documentation, and a valuable bibliography at the end. 

The commentary on the Charter is scholarly and intelligent. It was written too 
early to be able to draw upon experience of the United Nations’ vicissitudes of 1946, 
and here and there shows traces of the illusion that the Charter is an improvement on 
the Covenant, but it is on the whole objective and realistic. 

The misprints such as that on pages 334-5 arouse uneasiness about the existence 
of others less glaring. 


Martin WIGHT 


*THE SEVEN PiLtars oF PEACE. By Lord Davies. First published 1945. 1946. 
(London: Longmans Green. 734’’ X 5’. vii-+ 149 pp. 6s.) 

*Is Tuts PEAcE? By S. Radhakrishnan. 1945. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs. 74%” X 5”. 
70 pp. Re. 1-4, 3s.) 

In Patro Dexia SocretA Naziont. Con Introduzione e note di Rodolfo de 
Nova. Piccola Biblioteca di Cultura Politica, Serie III*: Problemi Interna- 
zionali. Volume I. 1945. (Milano: Casa Editrice Ambrosiana. 7%" X 5”. 
207 pp. Lira 100.) 

SAN FRANCISCO ET LA CHARTE DES NATIONS UNIES. Par Jean Dupuy, Docteur 
en Droit, Avocat a la Cour de Paris. 1945. (Paris: Office Francais d’Edition. 
8” X 5”. 128 pp. price unknown.) 

IF the statesmen have not yet led the nations into the promised land of a world 
at peace, it is not for lack of guidance. Among our own home-grown perfectionists 
the late Lord Davies, author of The Problem of the Twentieth Century (1930) and 
founder-Chairman of The New Commonwealth, was facile princeps. His last book, 
completed just before his death in 1944, may be regarded as an eloquent synthesis of 
his preachings over a quarter of acentury. What he adumbrates is not a world State— 
for that consummation mankind is not ripe, he readily admitted—but, under the 
United Nations Organization, a World League of Regional Federations. Translated 
into the abstract rhetoric in which his Welsh soul delighted, this is represented as a 
Temple of Peace erected on the seven pillars of morality, justice, freedom, collective 
force, democracy, federalism and education. Lord Davies saw clearly the hopeless- 
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ness of compassing the necessary surrender of sovereignty through any assembly of 
Government nominees: hence his original notion of an Equity Tribunal, whereby the 
legislative function should be, so to speak, put into commission, and machinery for 
peaceful change be provided outside the diplomatic sphere. The necessary ‘“‘collective 
force” for the upholding of the rule of law would be supplied by an air force directly 
controlled by an international authority—the kind of thing now proposed in the 
Baruch plan for the atomic bomb. A novel suggestion made here is that the Con- 
federate Legislature or Assembly might be cast from the mould of the inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union. 

Professor Radhakrishnan, too, starts from the premise that the international 
organization ‘‘should in some respects become a world government” (p. 62), and in 
his plan for an international police force goes further than Lord Davies. Present 
expedients, he shows, fall far short of what is required by the world conscience which 
he posits. ‘Politics is a Branch of Ethics. That is Aristotle, that is Gandhi’ (p. 66), 
he writes; and nothing less than the spiritual regeneration of mankind, reflecting the 
universal mental outlook which he finds in the Indian character, will avail to cure 
the sickness of our time. 

Coming down from the clouds Signor de Nova’s slim volume is a sensible and 
realist commentary on the League Covenant: since the Members had firmly rejected 
a super-State, the League could not have been other than what it was. And M. Jean 
Dupuy, who is prominent in the councils of the Federation of United Nations Associa- 
tions, gives us an equally sane and lucid discourse on the Charter, as he describes 
the journey to San Francisco and what was actually achieved there. 


W. HorsFALt CARTER 


CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL. By C. E. M. Joad. 1946. (London: Federal Union. 

8” XK 5%". 24 pp. 9d.) 

THE case for federal union is common sense, and Dr. Joad argues it, as might 
be expected, with a more than common range of reference and inventiveness of 
illustration. But like other enthusiasts he goes too far. The history of Switzerland 
and the United States proves not that federation abolishes war (p. 21), but that it 
substitutes civil war for international war. And the formation of federations short 
of a single world federation would not abolish international war but would only 
increase the size of the units which continued to live in a state of anarchy. 


MartTIN WIGHT 


*From GENEVA TO SAN Francisco. An Account of the International Organization 

of the New Order. By Norman Bentwich. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 714” 5”. 

111 pp. Biblio. 4s. 6d.) 

Tuis book contains a summary account of the organization and history of the 
League of Nations; a study of the Atlantic Charter and of the various international 
bodies established or initiated during the war; and a description of the Charter of the 
United Nations and of the Statute of the International Court. All this is compressed 
into seventy pages: thirty more are taken up by reprinting the text of the Charter. 

The work is intended, according to the author, for ‘‘the common man.” There is 
no attempt at originality; but it is a remarkable achievement to have brought this 
complex material into so brief a compass, and to have done it in a way that is well- 
proportioned, impartial, clear and readable. Some serious inaccuracies must, however, 
be noted, e.g., the statements that the functional agencies of the League were depart- 
ments of the Secretariat (p. 28); that the U.S.S.R. was expelled from the International 
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Labour Organization (p. 29); that the Pan-American Union possesses a Council and 
a Judicial Organ (p. 54). The assertion (p. 47) that there is no right of withdrawal 
from the United Nations is highly debatable. And is it correct to include the 
Nuremberg Court among the organs of the United Nations (pp. 66-8)? 


F. P. WALTERS 


First PrincipLes. I. World Government: Dream or Necessity? By Salavador de 
Madariaga. II. Fundamentals of International Order. By R. M. Maclver. 
1946. (London: Herbert Joseph for World Unity Movement. World Unity 
Booklets, No. 1. 8%” X 5%”. 28 pp. 2s.) 

Tuis consists of a reprint of the last chapter of Senor de Madariaga’s J. Americans, 
published in 1930, and of an article by Professor MaclIver of 1943. Madariaga needs 
no recommendation; he writes nothing which does not last. Professor Maclver dates 
very sadly beside him. One wonders about the value of reprinting, without adequate 
comment, a statement of the essentials of an international security organization, all 
of which are contradicted by the United Nations Organization. 


MartTIN WIGHT 


*THEe CoMMITTEES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: CLASSIFIED LIsT AND ESSENTIAL 
Facts. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 
9%" X 64%". 73 pp. 2s.) 

A list of the principal Committees of the League of Nations, excluding those 
existing in 1939 which as a result of altered circumstances lost their raison d’étre, 
together with the essential facts concerning their origin, character and purpose. 


*INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE ON REFUGEES. PREPARATORY DOCUMENTS 
CONCERNING THE ADOPTION OF AN IDENTITY AND TRAVEL DOCUMENT FOR 
REFUGEES COMING WITHIN THE MANDATE OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
ComMITTEE. 1946. (London: Allen & Unwin. 934” X 6”. 157 pp. 10s. 6d.) 
In August 1944, during its Fourth Plenary Session, the Intergovernmental 

Committee passed a resolution instructing the Director to invite the Governments 

of Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, France, Poland, the United 

Kingdom and the United States to appoint a Commission of experts to examine the 

question of the adoption and issue of an internationally recognized identity and 

travel document for stateless persons or persons not enjoying the protection of any 

Government. This Commission was to submit a report for the consideration of the 

Executive Committee who were empowered to make recommendations to various 

Governments. 

The above volume contains the preliminary report submitted by the head office 
of the Intergovernmental Committee to the Commission of Experts and the report 
submitted by the Commission of Experts to the Executive Committee. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


*List OF CONVENTIONS WITH INDICATION OF THE RELEVANT ARTICLES CONFERRING 
POWERS ON THE ORGANS OF THE LEAGUE oF Nations, 1945. (Geneva: League 
of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 934” X 6%’. 160 pp. 5s.) 

A comprehensive list of agreements and conventions including “declarations” 
made before the Council, which confer powers on the organs of the League of Nations. 
The list covers all conventions which have come into force and some which have not 
come into force, and in changed circumstances seem unlikely to do so. 


(London, Oxford University Press). 
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“LEAGUE OF NATIONS LisT OF COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES, ECONOMIC AND FI- 
NANCIAL SECTION. Prepared under the direction of Laura S. Turnbull by 
Elisabeth M. Langer. 1946. (New York: Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 11” X 8%”. 25 pp. Biblio. Mimeo- 
graphed. $1.00.) 


A useful and well cross-referenced catalogue of one hundred and twenty com- 
missions and committees working under the Economic and Financial Organization 
of the League of Nations. 


*LEAGUE OF NATIONS BULLETIN OF THE HEALTH ORGANIZATION: BIOLOGICAL 
STANDARDIZATION, UNIFICATION OF PHARMACOPOEIAS. Volume XII, No. 1. 
1945-6. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 914” X 6%". 
179 pp. Ss.) 


A continuation of the previous account of the work undertaken by the League of 
Nations Health Organization’s Permanent Commission on Biological Standardization. 


*POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION. By Karl Loewenstein. 1946. (New York and 
London: Macmillan. 8%” XK 5%”. xii+ 498 pp. $4.00. 20s.) 


INTERNATIONAL law, the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Atlantic 
Charter, Dumbarton Oaks, all accepted the principle of the internal sovereignty of 
States and non-intervention. Dr. Loewenstein’s object is to controvert this principle. 
He argues that a peaceful world order of States requires a certain degree of homo- 
geneity in the governments of its members, that only democratic States can be trusted 
to keep the peace, and that ‘‘autocracy as a form of government must be outlawed; 
and this can be accomplished only by destroying the dogma of the sanctity of internal 
self-determination” (p. 371). The author is not unaware of possible objections to 
his thesis. ‘“‘If it should be found that Russia is an autocracy,”’ he writes, ‘would not 
the thesis of your book require the democratic States to begin a crusade against the 
Soviets to eliminate it?” His reply is that ‘‘bridges should only be crossed when you 
reach them.’ ‘My plan of political reconstruction .. . depends on the stability of 
the alliance between the Anglo-Saxon nations and Soviet Russia” (p. 396). 

The book contains lengthy sections on the chances of monarchy in Europe today, 
and on the problems of democratic constitution-making, which are rather loosely 
tacked on to the main discussion. Dr. Loewenstein is apt to exaggerate his own 
originality, but his book contains a useful collection of material and provides a stimu- 
lating treatment of some of the most important political problems of the contempo- 
rary world. 

A. CoBBAN 


*INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC CORPORATIONS AS AGENCIES OF RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Dr. W. Friedmann, LL.M. Foreword by Dr. David Mitrany. 1946. London: 
Published on behalf of the World Unity Movement by Herbert Joseph. World 
Unity Booklets, No. 2. 814” K 5%". 28pp. 2s.) 

THERE is much to be said for Dr. Friedmann’s approach, which is both practical 
and legalistic, to one important aspect of the modern problem of international organ- 
ization, the structure and constitution of international public corporations, which he 
defines as “international corporate bodies established for purposes of international 
government but constituted as commercial corporations” (p. 6), and much of what he 
tells us in this brief pamphlet, which is an expansion of an article in the Modern Law 
Review, is well worth pondering. Nevertheless it is difficult to suppress the reflection 
that that very precision of thought which his legal training naturally encourages also 
makes him far too much inclined to expand unduly the list of conditions which “must” 
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be satisfied if such corporations are to work properly, but the fulfilment of which 
seems at the present stage of the world’s history to be in the highest degree unlikely. 
He attaches, for example, and for obvious reasons, great importance to the financial 
autonomy of the international public corporation. It was, he thinks, a serious defect 
of the constitution of UNRRA that the fulfilment of the financial obligations of 
membership was made subject to “the requirements of constitutional procedure” in 
each country. But if we could seriously contemplate in the near future the possi- 
bility of national governments accepting without reference to such procedures an 
obligation to finance international institutions in accordance with assessments de- 
termined by these international institutions themselves, the world would be an 
entirely different place from that with which we are at present so painfully familiar. 
Dr. Friedmann might reply that we should not be defeatist in our thinking about such 
matters, but it is important to keep in mind the limits beyond which speculation 
about the future shape of international institutions borders upon fantasy. At the 
present stage of our development, we should constantly recall, as Dr. Mitrany wisely 
observes in the Foreword, the “dangers which arise from being concerned more with 
what international machinery should look like than with what it is going to do” (p. 4). 


A. G. B. FISHER 


SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


*THE ABSOLUTE WEAPON. Atomic Power and World Order. Edited by Bernard 
Brodie. 1946. (New York: Harcourt Brace for the Yale Institute of Inter- 
national Studies. 8%" X 5%”. 214 pp. $2.00.) 

*ATomic ENERGY IN WAR AND Peace. By Gessner G. Hawley and Sigmund W. 
Leifson. 1945. (New York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 71%” X 5”. 
ix-++ 212 pp. $2.50.) 

*THE Mip-TWENTIETH CENTURY Atom. By Martin Davidson, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 
1946. (London: Hutchinson Scientific and Technical Publications. 744” X 5”. 
127 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

THe AtToM AND THE Way. By Maurice Browne. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 
7%" X 5”. xv-+ 79 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. Prepared for the 
Secretary of State’s Committee on Atomic Energy by a Board of Consultants— 
Chester I. Barnard, Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, Dr. Charles A. Thomas, Harry A. 
Winne, David E. Lilienthal, Chairman. With a Preface by Dr. I. I. Rabi. 
Foreword by the Secretary of State, James F. Byrnes. 1946. (New York: 
Doubleday & Co. 1034” X 8”. 55 pp. 35 cents.) j 
Mucu the most important of these five volumes is the comprehensive survey 

made by the Yale Institute of International Studies, The Absolute Weapon. Here 

will be found essays by several writers, under the able editorship of Mr. Bernard 

Brodie who also writes two of them. The first chapter is a brief statement by Dr. 

Frederick Dunn on ‘““The Common Problem,” and it is easy to see from this essay, as 

from the others, how greatly the position has been eased by the proposals of the 

American Board of Consultants’ report, commonly known as the Lilienthal Report, 

published on March 16, 1946; indeed if the Soviet Government should happily find 

itself able, in the near future, to accept the substance of these proposals, as the United 

States Government has since done, there would be good prospect of the path being 

made clear for controlling both the military and civil uses of atomic energy in the 

interests of all and to the loss of none. The chapters on “War in the Atomic Age” 
and “The Implications for Military Policy,” both due to Mr. Bernard Brodie, are 
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exceedingly skilfully written and show an admirable grasp of the potentiality of 
military armaments now and in the future. Like his fellow writers he disabuses the 
public of the idea that the sole alternatives before the nations are world armament or 
world chaos. We are in fact given a space of time which, if short, should suffice to 
enable us to adjust, as Mr. Brodie aptly puts it, our politics to our physics. 

Mr. Brodie’s contributions, of a decidedly technical character, establish the 
expectation that with the use of aircraft as carriers of atomic bombs any world Power 
would be able from bases within its own territories to destroy most of the cities of any 
other Power. He considers that the provision of a store of five thousand such bombs, 
even if they cost—as they might—a million dollars apiece, would be “‘by no means 
an impossible or extreme figure for any great power which had been producing atomic 
bombs over a period of ten or fifteen years” (p. 43). This sounds alarming, but even 
if all States were thus armed to capacity, there need, it is urged, still be no war pro- 
vided it was fully realized that any aggression would be immediately met by all other 
States using their store of bombs against the aggressor; in which event the existence 
of the bomb could not but prove, in Mr. Brodie’s words, a powerful inhibition to 
aggression. 

The difficult problem of Soviet-American relations is attacked by Dr. Arnold 
Wolfers. He concludes that once Russia has the bomb the United States will depend 
for her existence on the success of her efforts to maintain friendly relations with the 
Soviet or, failing that, on her ability to deter Russia from undertaking any action 
which the United States would feel compelled to oppose with arms. 

Dr. Percy Corbett writes on the effect of the bomb in international organization 
and on the prospects of a world government. He points out that although both 
Government and Opposition in Britain have evinced a willingness to discuss the sacri- 
fice of national sovereignty, there has been no response from Washington to this 
gesture, whilst that from Soviet Russia has been definitely negative. Russia no 
doubt feels that in any form of world government her form of ideology would be heavily 
out-voted should it ever arise for discussion. Mr. William Fox in his Chapter on the 
“International Control of Atomic Weapons’? comes to much the same conclusion, 
but he quotes Mr. Henry Wallace’s racy and hopeful view that ‘‘the expectation of a 
new age of abundance for all will do more to prevent war than the fear of being blown 
to bits,” an opinion very similar to that expressed, in other words, by Professor Bernal 
in Britain. Dr. Corbett urges that action should be taken without delay on the lines 
of the Lilienthal Report, which forms the basis of Mr. Baruch’s proposals before the 
United Nations, and that there should also be negotiated some general agreement for 
automatic obligatory retaliation by all against any atomic aggressor. 

The book closes with the comfortable reminder that it is less than five years since 
Hitler’s fortunes stood high in Soviet Russia and North Africa, and that mankind 
found the will and intelligence to repel that threat to the future which was in every 
way as grave as that now posed by the atomic bomb. With intelligence, determination, 
persistence and good will there is, he considers, no reason why this new threat should 
not also be met in its turn. 

In view of America’s predominant position in respect of the atomic bomb, it is 
not remarkable that the largest contribution to the study of the subject should issue 
from that country. The Smyth and Lilienthal Reports stand out above all others: 
they were both official publications. Although this volume from Yale is a private 
venture, it is not unworthy to rank with those two reports in its importance to thought- 
ful men in all lands. It is a welcome guidepost on a difficult and challenging journey. 


The other volumes are of lesser stature but aim in their modest ways at 
public education in this novel field. That by Messrs. Hawley and Leifson is an 
example of scientific journalism at its best. It was first printed in November 1945 
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and reprinted in the following month (showing an eager demand in the United States 
for such explanatory books); hence it was written without knowledge of the discovery 
of means for denaturing uranium and plutonium and is therefore not up-to-date. It 
does reveal, however, that the atomic energy plant at Hanford, Washington, was 
designed to operate at an energy output level of no less than 1,500,000 kilowatts. 
The writers discuss some of the bearings of the civil use of atomic energy but oddly 
enough do not refer to its great promise for those world areas which nature has pro- 
vided sparsely with other sources of power. In the authors’ view the control of atomic 
energy would most fittingly be vested in a world security council, with all “secrets” 
shared among the United States’ allies. 


Mr. Davidson’s The Mid-Twentieth Century Atom is a popular, well written book 
on atomic physics compiled, except for an appendix, before even the Smyth Report 
was published. There is little to be found in the book about the atomic bomb and its 
impact on society; though the author does make the point that if it were not for 


atomic disintegration (in the sun) “‘life in any form on our planet would be impossible” 
(p. 80). 


Mr. Maurice Browne writes on The Atom and ithe Way—a volume of metaphysical 
speculation richly endowed with inverted commas and not a few obscurities. It has 
much to say of ‘‘the Way”’ but little of the Atom, which appears rather as a modest 
form of window-dressing. 


A Report on the International Control of Atomic Energy is a re-issue in pamphlet 
form of the now well-known Lilienthal report which first revealed the prospect of 
a technical means to distinguish between “safe” and ‘dangerous’ atomic products, 
which, in so far as it could be ensured, would make effective methods of security con- 
trol less difficult to provide than must otherwise be the case. It is preceded by a 
short note by Mr. Secretary Byrnes urging the value of the report as a suitable 
starting point for the informed public discussion which is essential to the develop- 
ment of sound policy. 


H. E. WIimperis 


*THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Vol. III. No. 12. April 1946. Scientific Research 
and Industrial Planning. The Place of Science in Town and Country Planning. 
International Scientific Co-operation, etc. 1946. (London: British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 934” X 634”. viii +90 pp. 6s.) 


THE discussion on industrial planning reported in this issue revealed rather wide 
differences of opinion. Whilst many speakers wished for an elaborate organization of 
planned research, Sir Charles Goodeve giving a very clear diagrammatic survey of 
the methods to be employed, Professor M. Polanyi made a strong plea for the inde- 
pendence of pure science, which should not be closely tied to industrial applications. 
He also stressed the importance of a revival of international scientific contacts with 
freedom of travel. The subject of atomic energy cropped up from time to time, but 
Sir Charles Ellis uttered a warning against the assumption that the problem of in- 
dustrial power can be solved by its means in any reasonable time. Most of the 
speakers dealt with specific applications of science to industry, and psychological 
considerations were stressed by some. Reference was also made to the power exercised 
by some great international corporations, leading often to the concentration of re- 
search in a single country, with the result that undertakings established in other 
countries, to overcome fiscal barriers, receive their scientific guidance solely from the 
central establishment. Dr. Dudley Stamp’s paper on town and country planning is 
both informative and suggestive. 
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There is an interesting report of the Victory Congress of the corresponding 
French Association, in which several British delegates took part, and Professor 
Stratton gives an account of the plans for resumed work by the International Council 
of Scientific Unions. 


C. H. DeEscH 


*ENDLESS Horizons. By Vannevar Bush. Introduction by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
President, National Academy of Sciences. 1946. (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press for American Council on Public Affairs. 9” X 6”. viii-++- 182 pp. Illus. 
$2.50.) 


THIs volume contains a series of articles, reports to official bodies, and addresses 
to technical societies, forming a coherent whole, dealing with the problems and 
opportunities which now confront the scientific world. The author, himself a dis- 
tinguished investigator, has had unique experience, as Director of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development during the war, in studying the application of scientific 
knowledge to urgent practical problems. He lays stress on the fact that discoveries in 
science have advanced far more rapidly than our capacity for making use of them, and 
in an imaginative chapter after the manner of H. G. Wells he pictures a world making 
the fullest use of known electronic and similar devices in our daily life. Many illus- 
trations are given of the speed of application of scientific ideas under stress of war. 
The death-rate from all diseases in the United States Army during the first world war 
was 14.1 per thousand; in the second it was 0.6. 

On the subject of atomic energy he argues that complete freedom for the scientific 
investigator must be made possible. The outlawing of atomic bombs is premature so 
long as there is no effective means of enforcing international law. The present secrets 
of construction should be in the hands of the United Nations Organization; but only 
after it has been provided with full powers of inspection. Should the means of using 
atomic energy in peaceful industry be discovered, which may be in the course of a 
few years, the distribution of plants using the active materials would in itself help to 
prevent the accumulation of material for the construction of bombs. No specific 
means of control are, however, suggested. 


C. H. DEscu 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL POLICY 


*THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE—OR THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF MR. KEYNES. 
By Etienne Mantoux. Introduction by R. C. K. Ensor. 1946. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 834” X 5144”. xix-+ 210 pp. 
Illus. 12s. 6d.) 

In this penetrating study, Etienne Mantoux undertakes a systematic examination 
of J. M. Keynes’ (Lord Keynes’) Economic Consequences of the Peace! which, published 
in 1919, did much to discredit the Treaty of Versailles in the eyes of the world. 
Analysing closely the terms of that Treaty, the way they were arrived at, and the 
attitude of the characters who shaped them, Mantoux does not intend to offer an 
apologia for Versailles, but rather aims to show that the economic defects of that 
settlement were exaggerated and illusory. Referring to her net capital formation 
before 1929, and to her arms expenditure under Hitler, Mantoux asserts that Germany 
could easily have covered the heaviest possible Versailles reparation annuities, which 
exceeded four times what Keynes admitted to be her capacity to pay. He dismisses 
as insignificant the Keynesian contention that it is one thing to raise ‘‘unprecedented” 
reparation sums and another to transfer them. Does not, he asks, the very extraction 


1(London, Macmillan), 
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of large contributions from the countries occupied by Germany and the operation of 
the Lease-Lend system during this war explode ‘‘the time-honoured myths about the 
inherent evils of an ‘adverse’ balance of payments’’? (p. 132). Beyond his attempt 
to refute the Keynesian demonstration that the Carthaginian Peace is not practically 
right or possible, Mantoux challenges the even more fundamental Keynesian assump- 
tion that “the perils of the future lie not in frontiers and sovereignties, but in food, 
coal and transport” (p. 6). He argues that, on the contrary, “frontiers . . . constitute 
the first if not perhaps the chief object” (p. 189) of a peace settlement. 

This well-documented study is timely. The issue is the same now as it was 
twenty-five years ago. By a sad coincidence the young Frenchman, who could have 
greatly served his country in what the coming Peace is to be, was killed in the last 
days of hostility, and Lord Keynes whom he criticizes succumbed to exhaustion and 
overwork in the spring of 1946. 


H. C. HittMann 


*THE WASHINGTON LoAN AGREEMENTS. A Critical Study of American Foreign 
Policy. By The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. 1946. (London: Macdonald. 
7%" X 5". xvii+ 220 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. AMERY returns to the charge in favour of imperial preference in fine fighting 
form. This book is written with pungency and verve. The pace does not flag; the 
periods flow on; they breathe sincerity, the faith of a life-long fighter, who cares 
passionately for his case, his cause, his conviction, naught else. These qualities evoke 
admiration. 

They serve him in bad stead, however, in passing judgment on the American 
Loan Agreements. Those Agreements are certainly inimical to imperial preference. 
We are bound by them, as by Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement, not to increase 
it (unless all these plans break down through no fault of ours), and we are committed 
in certain circumstances to reducing it. On the merits of imperial preference British 
opinion differs. Mr. Amery’s strong views about it colour his whole treatment of the 
broader aspects of the Agreements. 

He regards the plans as of American vintage, forced on us, and mainly designed 
to break up the Empire. As against this view it is necessary to set three cardinal 
facts. First, the detail of the proposals is at least as much of British as American 
vintage. Secondly, they represent a notable turning point in American history, 
namely a departure from the policy of economic isolation to one of collaboration. 
These plans are not concerned with Britain only but with all the other nations of the 
world. Compared with this, future historians will regard the question of preferential 
tariffs as a very secondary one. Thirdly, the United States Administration genuinely 
desires a strong Britain and regards the plans—and not merely the Loan—as well 
designed to revive her strength. 

Mr. Amery’s diagnosis of the American attitude is a recurring theme, but there 
are indications that he is not well qualified to conduct this diagnosis. He divides the 
nation into the “tough guys” and the New Dealers, presumably implying that the 
present Administration is mainly composed of the latter! Be that as it may be, he 
certainly states that the New Dealers “‘have persuaded themselves that the world 
depression was caused by the trade and exchange restrictions .. . and that the mere 
removal of those regulations will automatically bring about an era of world-wide 
expansion” (p. viii). In another passage Mr. Amery writes, “‘all nations are in greater 
or less degree the prisoners of their own intellectual environment” (p. 89). Having 
quoted the Russians and Chinese as examples, he adds ‘‘of no nation is this more true 
than of the American, above all in the economic sphere” (p. 89). Reciprocity is 
apparently not necessary. An eminent British statesman may devote a volume to 
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the Washington Loan Agreements and yet make the statements I have quoted about 
the New Dealers. 

If a polemic of this sort is to have authority, it must imply for the educated reader 
some background of consistent thought. Apart from his devotion to the imperial 
connection, which does not by itself constitute a political or social philosophy, and 
some general praise of measures of social reform, it is difficult to see what Mr. Amery’s 
is. He rejects with impassioned scorn “‘the system of promiscuous cut-throat inter- 
national competition” (p. 85), and therewith, one is led to infer, what used to be 
regarded as orthodox economics. He is not, it seems, a socialist, or a totalitarian. 
With the great body of thought, pointing to a compromise between laissez-faire and 
general State control, that has grown up between the wars and is especially associated 
with the name of Lord Keynes, Mr. Amery appears to be totally unacquainted. Since 
these ideas have had a world-wide influence not only among students but also among 
men of affairs, they ought to be considered in this connection. 

Mr. Amery describes Lord Keynes as a “brilliant, versatile and ingenious eco- 
nomic specialist” (p. 102) and refers to him more than once—it is not clear why, since 
the words were written before his death—as ‘‘poor’’ Lord Keynes. He thinks other 
negotiators would have done better. Lord Keynes had his differences of opinion with 
the Americans; but he definitely held the view, having conducted over a term of 
years, for good or ill, some of the most difficult and intricate international negotiations 
that have ever taken place, that a framework of order had been evolved, in which the 
ideas which he had been advocating in his works could be applied on a world-wide 
scale for the good of mankind. Why call him poor? 

Mr. Amery is a bad guide on the Bretton Woods proposals. One statement is 
the exact opposite of the truth—‘‘Unlike the Keynes scheme, the whole onus of 
reducing indebtedness to the Fund is thrown onto the debtor” (p. 120). The weakness 
of the Keynes scheme, which in some respects may be superior to the Bretton Woods 
plan, is that it contains no mechanism for throwing part of the onus of adjusting a 
disequilibrium in the balance of trade onto the creditor country. The White scheme, 
followed by the Bretton Woods plan, did this in the “‘scarce currency clause.” This 
clause, on which Mr. Amery offers some irrelevant strictures, is a concession of first- 
rate importance and makes the Bretton Woods plan far more workable and advan- 
tageous to Britain than Keynes’ Clearing Union. 

Mr. Amery states that “‘the subordination of national currency policy to gold is 
even more complete than under the old gold standard” (p. 117), on the ground that 
nations could break away from the latter. This is a fallacy. It is well known that it 
was impossible to remain on the old gold standard, impossible therefore to have the 
old gold standard, if there was the slightest suspicion that the country which had it 
had any thought of breaking away. Mr. Amery refers to the right to devalue by 
10 per cent and then possibly by another 10 per cent unilaterally—a right which we 
expect only the less reputable nations to use. He looks askance at the right of un- 
limited depreciation being dependent on the Fund being satisfied that there is a 
fundamental disequilibrium. Yet no responsible statesman, no reasonable person, 
would plead for a system—if it could be called by that name—in which all nations 
had the right of unlimited depreciation at their own will and pleasure. 

There are two further points which it seems important to correct. Mr. Amery 
refers to Article 7 of the Mutual Aid Agreement as an “attempt to commit this 
country and the British Empire to mortgage its future for the sake of immediate help 
by pledges essentially irrelevant to the issue of the war” (p. 97). Article 7 has nothing 
to do with “immediate help.’”” Mr. Amery implies that if we had refused to sign 
Article 7 Lease-Lend aid would have stopped. Article 7 is not concerned with the 
provision of help but with the repayment for that help. Had we refused to sign, 
Lease-Lend would have continued as before, but the question of repayment would 
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have remained undetermined. The point of getting Article 7 settled at that time was 
that it appeared to the Americans to be wise to begin conversations with us about 
post-war economic reconstruction while the war was still on. Such discussions did 
in fact take place and yielded most valuable results. They ought to have been carried 
further. It was quite reasonable for the Americans to take the line that, when all 
was over and done, they would not be disposed to be easy with us over Lease-Lend, 
if we on our part intended to desert our traditional policy and work for a system 
which they regarded as inimical to peace and prosperity. It was not simply a question 
of imperial preference. They feared that we might wish to aim at an exclusive British 
economic bloc. Their fears have been justified by the subsequent strong advocacy in 
Britain of precisely such a scheme. The Americans thought and many British agree 
with them that they were saving us from our own worse selves. All this had nothing 
to do with immediate help, and the suggestion that they sought to take advantage of 
us in our time of trouble is quite without foundation. 

Mr. Amery says that we have pledged ourselves “‘to throw upon the world market 
all the sterling earned by each sterling country from other sterling countries” (p. 54). 
There is no such pledge. All that we are pledged to do is not to prevent sterling 
countries from using such sterling as they acquire from other sterling countries, if 
they so wish, for the purchase of goods on the world market. Many think that only 
by according such liberty is there any hope of preserving the sterling area in anything 
like its pre-war form. Mr. Amery praises the pre-war sterling area, but in that period 
this liberty was enjoyed, and was probably essential to its vitality. If we decided to 
continue the war-time restraints, we should probably smash the sterling area. Indeed, 
this clause only compels us to do what we should do of our own volition if we were 
sensible. 

In these Agreements we have limited ourselves in the sphere of imperial prefer- 
ence; but we have taken on great new tasks and acquired new opportunities. In 
concert with the Americans we have to lead the whole world to a better order. The 
Commonwealth and Empire will have its place and retain its close ties within the 
order. Nothing that is really valuable in the connection is lost; much is gained both 
for ourselves and for other members of the connection. 


R. F. Harrop 


*Economic ResirtH. By R. G. Hawtrey. 1946. (London: Longmans Green. 

74%" X 5”. 161 pp. 5s.) 

Tuis stimulating discussion of the immediate post-war economic situation is of 
interest to both the general reader and the economist. Mr. Hawtrey explains the 
operation of the price mechanism and consumers’ choice and shows how the economic 
adjustments required during the post-war period are so great that they cannot be 
left to the free play of market forces. The interesting but debatable suggestion of a 
government monopoly of wholesale dealing is offered as a means of superseding a 
great part of the detailed controls required. 

Mr. Hawtrey is greatly concerned with the problem of redundant money and the 
arrears of spending which people want to make up. Inflation is regarded as a serious 
danger and he recommends a forced loan to deal with the redundant money and a 
high short-term rate of interest to avoid the renewal of inflation. These proposals 
are perhaps more of academic than practical interest. Capital outlay can be controlled 
but there remains the danger of an inflationary rise in wages which Mr. Hawtrey 
hopes will be avoided by the workers’ restraint in wage demands. 

The book gives a useful exposition of the theory of foreign exchanges and deals 
lucidly with the problem of the British balance of payments. 


J. C. GILBERT 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEM. By Sir Hubert D. Henderson, Drummond 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 1946. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. The University of London 
Stamp Memorial Lecture. 734” X 5’. 1s.) 


Sir HuBert HENDERSON gives a brief account of the international economic 
situation as it developed during the inter-war years and considers the present inter- 
national economic problem on the basis of that experience. He is disconcerted at 
the introduction of a system of convertible currencies and stable exchange rates with 
the proscription of bilateral trade arrangements. Sir Hubert goes so far as to say that 
the question arises whether the insistence on non-discrimination is not fundamentally 
irreconcilable with solving the problem of the disequilibrium in the international 
balance of payments. The points of difference between the new international mone- 
tary system which is being set up and the ‘‘old gold standard” are noted but not, I 
think, given sufficient emphasis. To economists who believe that the new system is 
in the interests of both Great Britain and the world economy, Sir Hubert’s views are, 
of course, unacceptable. The lecture is, however, a useful summary of the arguments 
of the critics of ‘‘Bretton Woods.” 


J. C. GmBert 


*NATIONAL POWER AND THE STRUCTURE OF FOREIGN TRADE. By Albert O. 
Hirschmann. Foreword by Frank L. Kidner. 1945. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of-California Press. Publications of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of California. 94%” X 6”. xiv-+ 170 pp. 
$3.00.) 

THIS very interesting book contains a somewhat miscellaneous collection of 
enquiries in the rich and surprisingly neglected field of foreign trade. The author 
begins in the best-tilled portion of the field—that of pure theory—and discusses on 
the basis of classical analysis the ways in which a country can use its commercial policy 
to gain influence over others. The influence may, of course, be of a predominantly 
political kind, or it may be exploited for mainly economic ends; in general, economic 
gain and political ascendancy pull policy in opposite directions (since it is hard to 
bribe a man and cheat him at the same time); the author shows, however, that the 
two aims can be most nearly reconciled—or political ascendancy can be bought at 
the lowest economic price—by a great Power if it diverts its trade as far as possible 
towards small and weak States. 

This argument is followed up both by some historical examples and by a statistical 
investigation. Dr. Hirschmann compares, for each of the great trading countries, its 
weighted and unweighted average shares in the trade of all other countries (the weights 
used in the former case being the other countries’ trade totals). This comparison, 
naturally, gives an index of the extent to which the great Power concerned trades to a 
greater relative extent with small than with large traders among the other nations. 
The results are of great interest; it is doubtful, however, whether they can really bear 
the interpretation put upon them. One has only to remember that the countries 
with the smaller trade totals are mostly primary producers, and that the highly 
industrialized great Powers are more complementary with such countries than with 
each other, to see that the index is likely to be high. 

Correspondingly, the author measures changes in the degree of concentration of 
the trade of small and weak countries, and finds less evidence of a general increase in 
it than one might have expected in view of the supposed tendency for ‘commercial 
empires” to form in the pre-war decade. 

Still more interesting, however, is his final study of the composition of world 
trade from 1925 to 1937, from which.it emerges that over a third of it consisted in 
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the exchange of foodstuffs and raw materials against other goods in the same broad 
category, while only a sixth of it consisted in the exchange of manufactures against 
foodstuffs and raw materials, and about the same proportion in the exchange of 
manufactures against manufactures. The trade of the United Kingdom is analysed 
in the same way since 1854-63. At that time two-thirds of it consisted in the exchange 
of manufactures against raw materials and foostuffs but that proportion has since 
sunk to some 35 per cent, thanks partly to the increase of invisible items—and, it 
should perhaps be added, the peculiarities of the Brussels classification, under which 
many processed materials and fuels rank as manufactures. Adequate comment on 
this study is, however, impossible in a short review; it is likely that Hirschmann’s 
readers will find themselves stimulated to penetrate further into this fascinating 
territory. 


A. J. Brown 


*FEDERALISME ECONOMIQUE. Essai sur l’avenir des democraties dans les grandes 

cités industrielles. By Roger Alheinc. 1946. (Paris: Albin Michel. 8” & 514”. 

340 pp. Frs. 200.) 

M. ALHEINC has an idea and much good sense, but these are not easy to disengage 
from the rhetorical admonitions which fill every page. Writing largely from the 
experience of the inter-war period M. Alheinc believes that there cannot be peace as 
long as we have to face ‘‘the great economic fear of the twentieth century.” With 
remarkable detachment he criticizes both the Versailles settlement and the policy of 
his own country for having tried to break the vanquished economically. The fear 
he has in mind is a loss of markets by the “great industrial cities” and the consequent 
unemployment; it can be overcome neither by liberal economics nor by national 
planning, but only by a sui generis system of ‘‘economic federalism’ which would 
combine certain features of both worlds. In each country the State would organize 
“economic prediction’ and also ‘economic protection,” in the sense of insuring a 
minimum standard of living, and to that end would control investments. But within 
that controlled framework private enterprise would be left to work out its own sal- 
vation, the stability of the standard of living acting as the measure of the State’s 
intervention. These national arrangements would be extended on parallel lines 
internationally. The industries of the various countries would be allowed to compete 
for contracts in all participating States, some priority being given them according to 
the number of their unemployed. But that measure of free trade would be granted 
on condition that the benefiting countries would accept goods for a corresponding 
value from the country giving the contract, that all participants act in concert to 
prevent the flight of capital, and that they renounce all claim to each other’s colonial 
territories. Measures for international public works to take up the slack would 
complete the scheme by which M. Alheinc hopes to achieve a large degree of economic 
unity without interfering with political liberties. He argues his case sensibly but 
obscurely. 

Davip MITRANY 


*INDUSTRIALISATION AND FOREIGN TRADE. By Folke Hilgerdt. League of Nations 
Publication. Preface by A. Loveday. 1945. (Geneva: League of Nations. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 9” X 6”. 172 pp. Paper-bound, 7s. 6d., cloth-bound, 
8s. 6d.) s 
TuIs is a very important book, for the double reason that it is about a subject 

of the greatest topical interest, and that it provides a far richer source of material 

for further study of that subject than has hitherto been available. 
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It demonstrates beyond all dispute that, apart from deviations associated with 
the war of 1914-18, the breakdown of trade after 1929 and (to a smaller extent) 
earlier major changes of economic policy, international trade in manufactures has 
increased almost in proportion to the increase of manufacturing production over the 
last seventy years; and that manufactured imports have iicreased most, generally 
speaking, in the countries where manufacturing expanded fastest. From these (and 
other) facts the author concludes that the older industrial countries have nothing to 
fear from a normal development of industries elsewhere, but only from developments 
moulded by the circumstances of war or of excessive artificial trade-restriction. 

It might, however, be rash to stake a great deal on an application of this con- 
clusion to the future without further examination. The circumstances prevailing 
until 1914 were peculiarly conducive to the pari passu growth of manufacture and of 
trade in manufactures. Though manufacturing industry was rapidly becoming more 
widely diffused over the world, the number of countries in which conditions were 
suitable for a wide range of manufacturing activity was still small. That number is 
being rapidly increased through the spread of education and modern institutions; 
some of the factors which have been responsible for the specialization of industry in 
the more newly industrialized countries—no less than for specialization on primary 
production in still less-developed areas—are, therefore, probably tending to disappear. 

Nevertheless, none of the current prophecies of an early and rapid decline of 
trade in manufactures—or of the trade of the older manufacturing countries—as a 
result of more widespread industrialization as such can stand for a moment in the 
face of Mr. Hilgerdt’s analysis. That there are great and imminent threats to such 
trade nobody will deny, but they spring from sources other than that industrial de- 
velopment which is essential to the most rapid possible progress of the less developed 
countries. 


A. J. Brown 


*Les PROBLEMES THEORIQUES ET PRATIQUES DE LA PLANIFICATION. Par Ch. 
Bettelheim, Directeur du Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Sociales. Cours 
Professé a l’Ecole Nationale d’Organisation Economique et Sociale. Centre 
National d’Information Economique. 1946. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 934” X 6”. 349 pp. Biblio. Frs. 240.) 

M. BEetTrELHEIM, Director of the Centre d’Etudes et de Recherches Sociales, has 
here printed the lectures which he gave recently at the Ecole Nationale d’Organisation 
Economique et Sociale. The first half of the book, devoted to practical experience of 
planning, is concerned with a detailed historical examination first of Soviet planning 
in Russia, and then of partial planning as exemplified in the democratic countries and 
the fascist States. The second half, dealing with the theory of economic and social 
planning embarks on a highly technical economic and statistical discussion in which 
none but the technical expert will be able to find his way. 

The author defines a “plan,” for his purpose, as ‘‘l’ensemble des dispositions 
arrétées en vue de l’exécution d’un projet,” and insists that the choice of means, once 
the end has been fixed, is not merely a technical problem. He pays particular attention 
to the problem of partial planning in a mixed economy half-free and half-planned, 
which confronts not only all democratic countries but all communistic experiments 
during a transition period: and concludes that the contemporary French notion of a 
“three-decker” national economy, including a middle sector controlled but not 
nationalized, is impracticable. Despite its formidable appearance, this massive work 
is written with solid sense and balance, and is a welcome sign that French thought, 


so long stifled, is now tackling immediate problems of reconstruction with acumen 
and wisdom. 


Davip THOMSON 
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*CONDITIONS OF PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT. Report by the Special Joint Com- 
mittee. League of Nations, Economic and Financial Organization. 1946. 
(Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 9” X 6”. 48 pp. 2s.) 
PRIVATE foreign investment was probably the principal factor in opening up 

the vast undeveloped areas of the world in the nineteenth century, with Great Britain 

as its leading exponent. The process was interrupted by the First World War but 
resumed afterwards, though not so successfully, principally by the United States of 

America, until the great slump of 1931, since when it has remained largely in abeyance. 
It may be hoped that it will shortly be possible to implement the plans for the 

international banking system drawn up at Bretton Woods, and thus again make 

possible the gradual resumption of private foreign investment, which will necessarily 
cover a special field quite apart from inter-governmental loans and credit transactions, 

With this possibility in view an expert Committee of the League of Nations has 
devoted much time and thought in drawing up a report dealing with this important 
subject from the point of view both of prospective capital-exporting and capital- 
importing countries. 

Its recommendations cover the whole field with admirable lucidity, and should 
serve as a very valuable guide, if future world trade is to be built up on sound foun- 
dations and the serious mistakes of the period between the two Great Wars avoided. 


L. C. DENzA 


*AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE Apstracts. No.I. March, 1946. 1946. (Melbourne: 
Australian National Research Council, Committee on Research in the Social 
Sciences. 944” X 7". 17 pp. Subscription 4s. per annum from the Editor, 
Faculty of Commerce, University of Melbourne, Carlton, N. 3.) 

THIs initial issue of a proposed half-yearly publication of abstracts sets out, 
very successfully, to provide for the specialist and for record ‘“‘genuine précis” of all 
important material ‘‘published in or related to Australia, New Zealand and their 
territories” in the fields of the various social sciences, economics, agriculture and 
rural problems, political science, social conditions, education, geography, history, law, 
psychology and philosophy. It contains ninety-seven abstracts giving précis of some 
forty official (State and Federal) publications, twelve books, and sixty articles, pamph- 
lets and booklets. The large majority of the précis are admirably informative, 
although a few are a little uneven in quality. These Abstracts should be a most 
useful series, especially if, in due course and at periodic intervals, a good index is 
issued. 

HEATHER J. HARVEY 


*EUROPEAN TRANSPORT. The Way to Unity. By M. Zwalf. Foreword by Leonard 
Woolf. 1946. (London: Fabian Publications in conjunction with Victor Gollancz. 
Research Series No. 109. 8%” X 5%”. 39 pp. 2s.) 

Mr. ZwatF has written a book packed with accurate and clearly-expressed infor- 
mation on the present international situation of transport in Europe. He deduces 
that “No Government of the United Nations has so far shown any intention of looking 
at transport other than as in the past” (p. 22), and, again, ‘“The obstacle we are up 
against when demanding the unification of transport on a European scale is, always 
was, and will be, national sovereignty” (p. 22). These two reasons explain the lack 
of progress in the idea of a co-ordinated European system of transport and the luke- 
warm support by the member Governments of the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization (ECITO) with its modest powers. 
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After so able and objective an analysis Mr. Zwalf seems to allow his political 
opinions to take charge of his argument. His proposed solution is one based on 
revolutionary socialist practice, but we are asked not to press for any details of the 
practical application of this system, but rather to look ahead, remembering what 
Leonard Woolf once wrote, ‘‘all revolutionary and effective historical acts appear at 
first sight fantastic” (quoted on p. 36). This does not carry us much further. 

In spite of this criticism the latter part of the booklet contains many penetrating 
observations on the economic aspects of transport co-ordination, and the work can 
be confidently recommended to those desirous of acquiring within the compass of 
forty small pages an up-to-date background of the European inland transport 


situation. 
H. O. MANcE 


*Raw-MATERIAL PROBLEMS AND POLICIES. League of Nations, Economic, Financial 
and Transit Departments. 1946. (Geneva: League of Nations. London: Allen 

& Unwin. 9” X 6”. 116 pp. 4s.) 

Raw material problems are a basic factor in world reconstruction and their 
solution by well considered international policy is fundamental to world security. 
With this in view, the Economic and Financial Section of the League of Nations has 
devoted one of the last of their series of studies on post-war economic problems to 
this particular question. 

The volume, clear, concise and well documented, is a most valuable contribution 
to all concerned with world economic reconstruction. Part I surveys the various 
proposals put forwatd by international bodies during the inter-war period, including 
those actually tried out and those never put to the test. In Part II a detailed examina- 
tion is made of the proposals and of the extent to which they proved or were capable 
of proving effective. Following this, suggestions are put forward as to future policy 
which might be adopted with some hope of success. From the study of past experience 
the fundamental conclusion is drawn ‘that the severity of international raw materials 
problems is primarily determined by the character of the world trading system” 
(p. 108). Given an expanding world economy sustaining a large and stable flow of 
commodities, services and investment funds, difficulties should be infrequent. To 
realize these objectives, nations must, however, be willing to co-operate in concerted 
action for the furtherance of common interests to mutual advantage. For this, certain 
prerequisites are needed, political security, security against the deflationary effects 
of depression, the restraints of governments from beggar-my-neighbour machinations 
of organized “interest-groups,”’ and finally ‘‘a transition from war to peace conducted 
in an orderly fashion” (p. 109). 

D. P. ETLINGER 


*LEAGUE OF NATIONS ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE SERVICE. MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
Sratistics. No. 7. July 1946. Vol. XXVII. 1946. (Geneva: League of Nations. 
London: Allen & Unwin. 934” XK 7144". 43 pp. 1s. 9d.) 

THE Bulletin of Statistics has been of increasing interest in recent months owing 
to the additions of statistics unobtainable during the war years. The July 1946 number 
contains new statistics relating to France, Italy, Greece, Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Union of South Africa and Palestine. 


*BRITAIN’S COMMERCIAL TREATY Position. A Reference Book compiled by Ronald 
Russell, M.A., under the direction of the Research Committee of the Empire 
Economic Union. 1946. (London: Empire Economic Union. 814” X 5%", 
87 pp. 1s.) 

A short summary of Britain’s present commercial treaty position. 


7 
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*LEAGUE OF NATIONS FISCAL COMMITTEE. Report on the Work of the Tenth Session 
of the Committee held in London from March 20 to 26, 1946. (Geneva: League 
of Nations. London: Allen & Unwin. 934” X 634”. 79 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuis report of the Fiscal Committee contains three model bilateral tax conven- 
tions relating (a) to the prevention of the double taxation of income, (b) to the 
prevention of the double taxation of successions, and (c) to the reciprocal admin- 
istrative assistance for the assessment and collection of direct taxes, as drafted by 
the experts who met in Mexico City in 1943 and in London in 1946, It includes, in 
addition, suggestions for future work by the United Nations on tax problems. 


*LES RELATIONS ECONOMIQUES INTERNATIONALES. Essai de synthése théorique. 

By A. Murat. 1945. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 9” K 5%”. 

226 pp. Frs. 100.) 

THIs is a text-book which seeks to cover the whole field of international economics, 
not only with a sufficiency of theory, but also with a sufficiency of historical and 
institutional facts. The great size of the field necessitates extreme compression, 
which is skilfully achieved; the British student, however, though he would find M. 
Murat’s book useful as an introduction to the subject or for purposes of revision, 
would also find it far more rigidly “classical” in its approach than is customary in 
Great Britain today. 


A. J. BRowN 


THE NATIONAL DEBT AND Our Future. A Look Ahead on the Chase-Hansen-Berle 
Superhighway to Deficit Spending Prosperity. By Elton Raymond Shaw. 1946. 
(Washington, D. C.: Shaw Publishing Co. 8” X 544”. 189 pp. Biblio. $2.50. 
Paper $1.50.) 

Mr. SHAW makes a somewhat polemical attack on what he calls the ‘“Chase- 
Hansen-Berle Superhighway to Deficit Spending Prosperity.” The book also con- 
tains an Appendix on “Deficit Spending and Private Enterprise” by Dr. L. Albert 
Hahn, in which there appear the odd phrases ‘Keynes so greatly admired in this 
country”’ (the United States) ‘but heavily discounted in his own land” (p. 150). 

Unfortunately, while trying his hand against some rather obvious Aunt Sallys, 
Mr. Shaw allows the real problems of the absorption of American production and the 
limitations of private investment to be swallowed up by the rest of the book. But 
once allowed to peep out from behind the billions of national debt which are harassing 
Mr. Shaw, they tend to obsess the reader's mind to the exclusion of the general 
argument. 


A. L. MINKES 


THE CO-OPERATIVE Way. A Method of World Reconstruction. By James Peter 
Warbasse. 1946. (New York: Barnes& Noble. 734" 5%". 190 pp. Illus. 
$2.00.) 

Tus would be a useful book if it were not marred by overstatement and by 
errors of fact on subjects marginal to the author’s main theme. This theme is the 
use of co-operative technique in economic and social reconstruction after the war, as 
an alternative to free capitalism on the one hand and a State controlled economy on 
the other. The case for co-operative as against State planning is real but it is not 
always realistically presented, and some of the opinions attributed to the British 
co-operative movement require verification. The advice to American democracy to 
accept international responsibilities with constructive intelligence is sound, even if 
there is a good deal that is overdrawn or sometimes wholly fantastic in the picture of 
conditions in Europe and elsewhere. The book may stir some American consciences 
but it is to be feared it will also confirm many prejudices. 


MAarGaRET DIGBY 
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REVOLUTION OF ENVIRONMENT. By E. A. Gutkind. International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction (Editor: Karl Mannheim). 1946. (London: 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 8%" X 534". x+ 454 pp. Biblio. 
Illus. Maps. 30s.) 


THE first part of this book expounds a theory of the evolution and significance 
of the physical structure of communities and makes certain proposals for immediate 
action. Unfortunately the theory contains little that has not already been very 
much better said by Lewis Mumford, while the proposals are unrealistic. Many 
will agree with Dr. Gutkind that our towns are ill-designed for community life and 
that their defects are due partly to drawing-board planning which sacrificed homes 
to streets and facades and partly to unplanned individual enterprise. They will also 
agree that one of the main problems of our age, with its multiplicity of specialized 
sciences and techniques, is to supplement analysis by synthesis and to prevent the 
disintegration, or atomization, of individuals and communities. But they will prob- 
ably feel that he has not helped them much to clarify their ideas or to choose appro- 
priate action. His proposed education for planners could only be disjointed and 
superficial, and appears to aim at substituting the omnicompetent individual for the 
representative team of specialists—a reactionary proposal. His International Society 
of one hundred self-appointed or co-opted individuals, representing nothing and dis- 
cussing everything (through interpreters), would be unlikely to exercise the authority 
that he expects of it. 

The second part of the book is occupied by three studies of the evolution of local 
communities, among the Jesuits in South America, in China (with sections on Japan), 
and in Russia. These contain a mass of facts, but there are no conclusions and very 
little interpretation. Dr. Gutkind offers only historical raw material for a comparat- 
ive study, while disclaiming any qualifications as a historian. 


fag: A 


LAW 


*CLAIMS TO TERRITURY IN INTERNATIONAL LAw AND RevatTions. By Norman L. 
Hill. 1945. (New York, London: Oxford University Press. 8%" X 544". vit 
248 pp. Biblio. Maps. $3.00. 12s. 6d.) 


IN the course of an appeal for the provision of more facilities for the learning and 
teaching of international law in Great Britain (‘‘The Need for Wider Teaching of 
International Law,” Transactions of the Grotius Society, Vol. 29, 1943, p. 85), Sir Arnold 
McNair observed that there is a direct relation between the extent to which knowledge 
of a legal system is diffused and the respect in which it is held. He pointed out that 
even the publication of law reports in newspapers has value in inculcating respect for 
the law through knowledge of it. Looking at the problem of securing the reign of 
law in the international sphere from this aspect, one is tempted to welcome the 
publication of any book having anything at all to do with international law. But it 
has also to be remembered, as Sir Arnold has elsewhere pointed out, that nothing is 
to be gained by diminishing or depreciating the legal element in international relations. 
One must, therefore, approach with some caution the literature which has to do with 
the hinterland between international law proper and the vaguer subject of ‘‘Inter- 
national Relations’—which used to be little more than diplomatic history but which 
is now rapidly assuming the complexion of economics. This is especially the case 
with what may be termed secondary literature, in particular text-books designed for 
the use of students in the schools of political science. It is eminently desirable for 
the reason already referred to that such students shoud learn something of the law 
of nations. There is perhaps a tendency, however, to temper the law book to their 
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understanding to a misleading degree. It might be thought that their quality as 
laymen will sufficiently preserve them from the fascination of technicalities and the 
narrowness which specialism breeds. Certainly there is a danger that, if the one legal 
subject in their curriculum be not treated with a certain rigidity, they will for sheer 
lack of training in the law mistake the nature of that great realm. 

This book, by the Professor of International Law and Relations in the University 
of Nebraska, is open to some criticism in this regard. It can be useful only to students 
and teachers in schools of political science. And it has the fault that it gives more 
weight and space to territorial aspirations of the vaguer sorts than to the concept of 
title grounded in legal right, and that it does not make sufficiently clear the grand 
difference between the two upon which any effective government through law must 
ultimately depend. Emphasis upon the need for a system of distributive international 
justice is admirably in place in books intended for lawyers, whose veneration of mere 
legal right is inclined often to be exaggerated. But, with the layman, the first task 
is to inculcate a sense of the divinity of the blind Goddess which he all too frequently 
lacks. And there is no better starting-point than this matter of territorial title. For, 
as Locke discovered, the institution of property is essential to the conception of the 
distinction of meum and tuum. For the rest, Professor Hill’s argument is clear, if 
somewhat monochrome. His documentation is good—except that he denies both his 
title and any place in the bibliography to the distinguished author of The Great Illusion. 
There is, however, a profusion of misprints rare in an American publication. 


CLIVE PARRY 


*SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATIONS, 1794-1938. By A. M. Stuyt. 1939. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 934” X 6%”. xii + 480 pp. Guwilders 21.) 
Tuis will be a valuable source book for international lawyers. The international 

arbitrations between 1794 and 1938 ‘‘are given in chronological order, with special 

reference to the various publications in which they are found” (p. vii). A summary 
of each case is given, with a note of the parties, the matter in dispute, the arbitral 
body, the arbitral treaty and the award, with a full bibliography. It will be difficult 
for any international lawyer to do without this survey, which is excellently printed, 
though we wish the ordinary type of inverted comma could be used in future editions. 
There are very few misprints, but see page 99: “‘untertaking” for “undertaking.” 
Most of the summaries are in English, some are in French, Italian, or Spanish. 


B. A. WorTLEY 


Les CRIMINELS DE GUERRE ET LE NOUVEAU DROIT PENAL INTERNATIONAL, SEUL 
MOYEN EFFICACE POUR ASSURER LA PAIX DU MONDE. Par Antoine Sottile. 1946. 
(Genéve: Extrait du No. 4-1945 de la Revue de Droit International. 2me 
edition. 10’ X 6%”. 47 pp. Frs. Swiss 3.50.) 

M. SotrtiLe’s thesis is that war is and will remain the normal condition of mankind, 
and that peace is abnormal. That being so, international law, politics, diplomacy 
and their paraphernalia are incapable of ensuring everlasting peace. This can only 
be done by imposing this task on international criminal law and the Nuremberg 
trials are a preface. The idea is not new, but is interesting coming from a neutral. 


S. W. D. R. 
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INTER-WAR HISTORY 


*La FAILLITE DE LA PAIX (1918-1939). By Maurice Baumont. 2nd Edition. 1946. 

(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. Peuples et Civilisations Vol. XX. 

9” X 5%". 817 pp. Frs. 400.) 

THIs is probably the best one-volume history of the between-war world that has 
so far appeared. It contains nothing new; its point of view is conventionally liberal; 
its conclusion is not startling—‘‘La premiére guerre mondiale avait amené 1’écroule- 
ment d’un monde qu’on croyait bati sur des fondements inébranlables; la seconde a 
été le fruit des désordres qui ont suivi le désequilibre universel auquel avait abouti la 
premiére” (p. 768). It is a text-book, sound, well-balanced and comparatively full, 
and it should be useful for many years to come. 

M. Baumont divides his book into five parts, the first three and the last of which 
are political and economic narrative. The penultimate part covers in one hundred and 
fifty pages “L’évolution matérielle et spirituelle.” This includes an admirable ex- 
position of the religious, aesthetic and intellectual movements of the between-war 
period. 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


*A RECORD OF THE WaR: THE TWENTY-FIRST QUARTER, OCTOBER 1, 1944—DECEMBER 
31, 1944. By Phillip P. Graves. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 714%” X 5”. 
vi-+ 346 pp. Illus. Maps. Map end-papers. 12s. 6d.) 

*A RECORD OF THE WAR: THE TWENTY-SECOND QUARTER, JANUARY 1, 1945—MarcH 
31, 1945. By Phillip P. Graves. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 74%” XK 5”. 
vi-+ 370 pp. Illus. Maps. Map end-papers. 12s. 6d.) 

THE twenty-first and twenty-second volumes of Hutchinson’s Record of the War 

cover the events from October 1 to December 31, 1944, and January 1 to March 31, 


1945. Political as well as military events are described and illustrated by maps and 
photographs. 


*PRECIS DE LA GUERRE MONDIALE 1939-1945. By Lucien Maulvault. 1946. (Paris: 
René Julliard. 714" X 434". 231 pp. Frs. 80.) 


THIs is an attempt to write a complete history of the late war in about 62,000 
French words—equivalent (for French is wordier than English) to perhaps 58,000 
English. The present reviewer, having himself attempted the same task in about 
29,000 English words (i.e., on about half the scale) is able, while envying M. Maulvault 
his larger elbow-room, to appreciate the enormous difficulty, even so, of doing what 
he has done. He cannot but congratulate him on the life and vividness which his 
narrative maintains through all its compression, and the fairness of most of his judg- 
ments. If throughout one is conscious that the centre of interest to which everything 
is related is France, that is no defect in a French book, but rather what one should 
expect and desire. Where M. Maulvault is perhaps least good is on strategy and 
tactics. Take, for example, his account of the German disaster before Stalingrad; 
it nowhere makes clear the great feat of concerted strategy on the part of the Russians, 
and rather suggests that what was later defeated in the Kotelnikovo area was a sortie 
of the trapped German Army, whereas it was an attempt to relieve that Army from 
the outside. Similarly on the next page we are told that in mid-February 1943 the 
Russian advance guard pushed for a moment up to Kharkov, but had shortly to fall 
back east of the city. What really happened was that on February 15 the Russians 
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well and truly captured Kharkov, and held it for a whole month all but a day. They 
were then ejected for the time being by a German counter-offensive, which threw 
them not only out of the city, but out of most of the Donetz Basin as well. And so on. 


R. C. K. Ensor 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


*BritisH Security. A Report by a Chatham House Study Group. Foreword by 
Lord Astor. 1946. (London and New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8” X 5”. 176 pp. $2.50. 8s. 6d.) 

THE study group which was set up in February 1944 to consider and report on 
British security had its trials and tribulations; war-time conditions militated against 
continuity of personnel, and imposed silence on many who might have contributed 
to the study. In the end the group was reconstituted rather more than a year later 
under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick Whyte; it included in its members a general, 
an admiral and an air-marshal, as well as distinguished experts from other walks of 
life, and it is to this reconstituted group that we owe the report under review. One 
advantage of the change is that the book is up-to-date; the atomic bomb would have 
had a decidedly upsetting effect on any group which had gone far to complete its 
work before the first one dropped and shattered so many illusions and created so 
many problems. 

The work seeks “‘to provide essential material for the appreciation of the main 
problems confronting the United Kingdom in the search for national security” (p. 9). 
It assumes that the framework within which the problems stand is that of a collective 
system. But the group makes clear that in its opinion absolute security and the 
existence of national sovereign States are not compossible—a point of view argued 
with great force in an American book, The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery Reves,! which 
was almost a best-seller in New York at the beginning of 1946. Nor is it lightly 
assumed that such a degree and kind of collective security as is offered us by the 
United Nations Organization will prove workable in practice. We must strain every 
nerve to make it work so far as our influence counts; if failure lies at the end of the 
road we shall be driven back on our traditional foreign policy. 

That policy was designed, in the circumstances of the day, to safeguard three 
great British interests: “‘the protection of these islands from attack by invading 
forces; the maintenance of the all-important British trade; and the development 
and security of the oversea possessions” (p. 26). These remain our great interests; 
our economic, strategic and political strength is assessed and the extent to which, and 
the means by which, we can continue to safeguard those interests are examined 
pithily and concisely in the light of our relations with the Commonwealth, the United 
States, Russia, Europe, the Middle East and the Pacific. 

All the questions are asked and issues are neither shirked nor burked. On the 
whole, though occasionally the swift minds of the group appear to divide themselves 
this way and that, conclusions are clear cut. One minor criticism might be that in 
dealing with Russia the report is so anxious to “set down naught in malice” that it 
extenuates perhaps a little too much. Sir Frederick Whyte’s chairmanship is evident 
in every page through the logic of the thought and the lucidity of the style. 


A. McFApyEAN 
(New York, Harpers, 1945). 
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*CANADIAN REPRESENTATION ABROAD. From Agency to Embassy. By H. Gordon 
Skilling, B.A. (Toronto), M.A. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (London), Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin. Foreword by Alexander Brady, 
Chairman of the Research Committee, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 1945. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press. London: distributed by 
Hatchards. 934” K 6%". xx-+ 359 pp. $3.50.) 

Canadian Representation Abroad is the initial volume of a series of monographs 
on different aspects of international relations in preparation by the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs. It gives the proposed series a good start, being excellently 
written and documented. 

The author has traced the growth of Canadian overseas representation as ‘‘a 
series of responses to particular needs confronting the Canadian community in suc- 
cessive phases of its evolution” (p. 234) from the mid-nineteenth century to the 
present day. First, the need for immigrants led to the creation of a network of 
emigration agents; secondly, expanding overseas trade interests required trade 
commissioners; and then the need for diplomatic representation had to be met. The 
author’s presentation of the story as one of functional growth is admirable. 

On the analytical side, the book is harder to assess. The analyses throughout 
the book of Canadian opinion on various developments in overseas representation 
are a valuable feature. But the author has deliberately excluded from his purview, 
on the fair enough ground that this has already been fully treated by others, the more 
purely constitutional, intra-Commonwealth side. This leads him in Chapter III to 
stop short of a complete statement of the genuine dilemma of the encroachment of 
the High Commissioner’s function on that of the Governor-General. It is also notice- 
able that the index shows no entry ‘French Canada,” “British North America Act,” 
or “Statute of Westminster.” 

In international relations stature counts for more than status, and the author’s 
insistence on status weakens his case against Canada having been represented by the 
“predominantly aristocratic’ United Kingdom Foreign Service, and leads him to 
attribute rather too much to obstructionism by the United Kingdom Government, 
and too little to internal dissensions in Canada and the diplomatic conservatism of 
other Powers. But it would not be fair to over-emphasize this tendency, for Dr. 
Skilling’s excellent narrative later in the book brings out these other elements. The 
final chapter contains his interesting speculations on future Canadian problems of 
overseas representation. 


HEATHER J. HARVEY 


*NEWFOUNDLAND. A Study of Settlement with Maps and Illustrations. By Griffith 
Taylor, B.E., B.A., D.Sc., Professor of Geography, University of Toronto. 
1946. (Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 10 X 6%”. 
34 pp. Illus. Maps. $1.00.) 


Tuts booklet is one of a special series issued by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs and consists of a geographical survey of Newfoundland, written in 
terms not too technical for the general reader who wants some idea of what the island 
is like. It contains a number of excellent photographs. 

Tk. Ex 


*FRENCH CANADA IN TRANSITION. By Everett C. Hughes. International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction. 1946. (London: Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


ENGLIsH edition. A review of this book appeared in the issue of International 
Affairs for October 1944, p. 574. 
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*SOME PROPOSALS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM: being the recommendations of a 
group of Conservatives. Preface by Cuthbert Headlam. 1946. (London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 84%” X 5’. 142 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THIS is a very thorough and interesting report on the machinery of government in 
Great Britain. It covers Parliament, the Cabinet, the Civil Service, the problems of 
control by Parliament over the administration, and finally the working of the con- 
stitution in relation to defence and foreign policy and to economic policy. Though 
it is true that, on the whole, the treatment of the subject is conservative, yet it is in 
no sense behind the times or conventional. The recommendations made are often 
novel and far-reaching, and there is throughout an acceptance of the principles of 
democratic government in a parliamentary system which is well stated. 

On some points readers will differ with the writers, but the book is well worth 
the study of all who are interested in modern British government. Its authors include 
members of both Houses of Parliament, and three prominent historians. 


K. C. W. 


WHEN Lasour Farts. By Enid Lakeman. 1946. (London: Herbert Joseph. 

74%" X 5”. 146 pp. 5s.) 

A Man WirtHout A Country. By M. J. Landa. 1946. (London: Herbert Joseph. 

74%" X 5”. 160 pp. Biblio. 5s.) 

A LIBERAL WINDOW ON THE WorLp. By Reginald A. Smith. 1946. (London: 

Herbert Joseph. 734” X 5’. 160 pp. 5s.) 

THE Way OF THE WEsT. By Donald W. Wade. 1946. (London: Herbert Joseph. 

TA" XS". TOO pp. . 58.) 

THESE four books are part of a series in which holders of the liberal faith set forth 
their views as to the solution of the main problems that face the world. They are 
convinced that these can be most effectively put right by close adherence to the 
philosophy and outlook of the British Liberal Party and they give their reasons with 
vigour and persuasive power. 

It isin Mr. R. A. Smith’s book that we find the fullest study of the problem from 
the international angle and he sets forth interestingly the relative contributions which 
liberalism and communism can make and why he considers it possible for them to 
co-operate in the same world. 

Mr. Landa’s book is concerned with the distressing and difficult problem of 
refugees and displaced persons. 

GEOFFREY MANDER 


GUERNSEY UNDER GERMAN RULE. By Ralph Durand. 1946. (London: The 
Guernsey Society. Distributed by Simpkins Marshall, London. 8%” K 5%”. 
183 pp. 6s.) 


THE story of the German occupation of the Channel Islands is one of the curi- 
osities of the war. With their occupation in 1940 the Islands passed out of the war 
area, and they remained unaffected by the invasion of Europe in 1944. The miseries 
which they suffered were those of shortage, especially an increasing shortage of food 
and fuel, and those of occupation by an enemy Power. This account of life in 
Guernsey deals with the intimate and personal side of those miseries, and not with the 
political and administrative difficulties of the States Controlling Committee. For 
that one must turn to the already published report of Sir John Leale, the Committee’s 
president. The darkest days came just before the end, when for some weeks the is- 
landers had neither bread nor potatoes, and lived on roots and leaves, cooked with 
difficulty on the dwindling fuel available. The record tells with great frankness of the 
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reactions, cowardly or courageous, of ordinary men in such circumstances; and describes 
with great objectivity the conduct of their German masters. Ralph Durand died of his 
privations before the book was published. 

JAMES PARKES 


British Democracy. An Introduction to Citizenship. By Robert M. Rayner. 
1946. (London: Longmans Green. 8” X 5%". vii-++ 223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


TuIs is an elementary handbook, apparently meant for such persons as school- 
boys studying “civics.” It is clear and interesting and on controversial matters 
admirably impartial. I notice some odd mistakes about the House of Lords. It is 
not true that ‘Scottish Lords’”’ may also be in the Commons or that the House of Lords 
never meets on Wednesday or that there are rarely more than a score of members 
present. In spite of the title there is a chapter on the United States and one on 
Russia. The latter is headed ‘‘How communism became embodied in a novel form 
of democracy,” but very little is done to explain this mystery. 

LINDSAY 


EUROPE 


*FORBRYDELSE OG DUMHED (CRIME AND Stupipity). By Nic. Blaedel. 1946. 
(Copenhagen: H. Hagerup. 9144” X 6%”. 623 pp. 32.50 Danish Kroner.) 
Tuts is the fourth edition of Nic. Blaedel’s book. The first three appeared in 

1945 and were sold out almost at once. It is said that no publication in Copenhagen 

in recent years has created such a stir, has received such unanimous praise, or has had 

such long reviews. It has been translated into Swedish and efforts are being made to 
produce a German edition. An English translation seems certainly desirable. 

Nic. Blaedel, who died in December 1943, during the German occupation of 
Denmark, was up to the invasion of his country Foreign Editor of Berlingske Tidende 
and one of the most politically enlightened men of his time. A staunch friend of Great 
Britain, the Germans recognized his danger to their cause and among their first 
measures of security in 1940 was one which forced his paper to dismiss him and which 
forbade him to continue with his writings. Nevertheless he remained an inspiration 
to his countrymen to the day of his death and took a leading part in the production of 
the Danish underground press. 

The book represents Blaedel’s political testament. It is a brilliant but terrible 
indictment of Germany’s policy of aggression and aggrandizement during the last 
hundred years, and of the world’s—and in particular Great Britain’s and France’s— 
folly in not recognizing the growing menace and insolence of Nazi Germany. Blaedel 
analyses the various stages of National-Socialist Germany’s and Italy’s policy from 
the period of secret preparations to that of open defiance. Constantly quoting his 
indisputable references, he pitilessly drags to the limelight mistakes in the policy of 
British and French statesmen, based in his opinion either on ignorance of European 
affairs, or on lack of judgment or on a fear of Russia which to him appears nearly 
hysterical. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain are only two of the many he calls 
before his judgment seat and whom he accuses of condoning German breaches of 
treaties and promises, very nearly to the ultimate undoing of the whole world. But 
he distinguishes clearly between these statesmen and the people themselves, who when 
at last aroused to what was going on in Central Europe, forced their Government by 
their moral reaction to a last-minute change of policy. 

The policy of Mr. Roosevelt and of the Soviet Union, on the other hand, comes in 
for a great deal of praise. Blaedel points out that Mr. Roosevelt, assisted by his 
brilliant ambassador in Moscow, Mr. Joseph E. Davies, and M. Stalin appreciated 
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from the beginning the significance of Hitler’s rise to power and with complete single- 
ness of mind worked for the defeat of his ultimate aims. In his view Russia’s policy 
showed the greatest consistency from the first day that the Nazi menace appeared on 
the political horizon. Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which Stalin appreciated at its true value, 
showed that the very existence of the U.S.S.R. was threatened, and Russia acted 
accordingly. Thus her fall from grace in 1939-41 was a direct consequence of the 
weakness displayed by the Western Powers towards Nazi Germany before the out- 
break of war. In Blaedel’s view it is to the great shame of the Western Powers that 
it was left to the Soviet Union to recognize and express the truth about the 
situation and he calls their policy vis-a-vis Russia one of the most lamentable chapters 
of the diplomatic pre-war history. It is interesting to speculate what would be Hr. 
Blaedel’s reaction to the present Russian attitude in the international field. 

The book could be improved by some judicious cutting which, had he lived to 
finish it, Hr. Blaedel would probably have done himself. 

H. H. A. 


A UNITED Europe—Or Etse! By David Silberman. 1946. (New York: Richard 

Smith. 9” X 6”. 116 pp. Illus. $2.00.) 

Tuts book is interesting only because it reflects the growing interest of the 
American public in European affairs. The author is a small industrialist who, in order 
to clarify his own mind, sets out to examine in an objective manner the causes of the 
difficulties which the world is facing today. He discusses the history of the last fifty 
years, the problems of Germany, colonies, the League of Nations, and comes to the 
conclusion that a United States of Europe, modelled on the United States of America, 
holds the best prospects for avoiding another war. Since, however, the United Nations 
Organization receives only brief mention, his analysis, written in a popular style, is 
necessarily incomplete. 


Basit V. DE G. WALDEN 


*DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. The Third Republic. By David Thomson, M.A., Ph.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1946. (London, New 
York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 7144” X 5”. 283 pp. Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 
THE Third Republic now belongs to history, but the many conflicting forces 

which guided its destiny are still operating in the new France, to the understanding 

of which this book makes an important contribution. Dr. Thomson has wisely chosen 
not to give us yet another narrative history of the Third Republic. By analysing the 
operation of its political and social institutions he puts into perspective the tangle of 
intrigues and party struggles which is apt to produce only confusion in a close chrono- 
logical survey. At the same time, his analysis is free from undue simplification or 
formula-making. As he justly points out, the attempt to reduce all modern conflicts 
in France to the struggle of red and black does not allow for the constant re-shuffling 
and re-alignment of political forces as each generation brought forward new issues. 

There is, however, a central point on which all the earlier struggles converge and out 

of which the later enmities flow. The Dreyfus affair left a running sore in French 

public life which helped to kill the Republic in 1940. 

A study of the democratic tradition in France is bound to have a dual aspect. 

On the one hand it is the history of an ideal, and on the other an analysis of the 

practical working of political institutions. Dr. Thomson traces the democratic ideal 

back to its origins in the French Revolution. Incidentally, his account of the political 
and economic ideas and policy of the Jacobins requires modification, and he should not 
saddle Louis Blanc with responsibility for the ‘National Workshops.” The ideal 
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has, of course, often been sacrificed on the altar of practical politics. Internal schisms 
went deep, the defects of the political, social and administrative system were all too 
obvious. The weakness of the Left, which afforded so many openings to the anti- 
republican propaganda of the Right, is not concealed, but Dr. Thomson does justice 
to the Popular Front experiment, which had greater success than is commonly sup- 
posed, and which introduced many reforms which have survived the war and Vichy. 
Nor should it be forgotten, when the balance sheet is drawn up, that in the history of 
music, painting and literature the Third Republic may well count as one of the great 
creative ages of the Western world. 

The failure of France to meet the political, social and economic challenge of the 
twentieth century is undeniable. This study deals primarily with the political aspects 
of the question, and treats economic aspects more lightly. Behind both, we may add, 
lies a fundamental problem. Tradition is strong in France, and there is a highly 
individualistic and deeply rooted pattern of life, which it will be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to reconcile with the demands of modern mass civilization. It is a testi- 
mony to the interest of Dr. Thomson’s book that at so many points it tempts one to 
continue the argument: there is far more in it than one can possibly do justice to in a 
review. Democracy in France is an able, closely-packed and stimulating survey, 
valuable both to students of history and for the understanding of contemporary 
politics. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


LA QUATRIEME REPUBLIQUE. By Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 1946. (New York: 
itions de la Maison Frangaise. Bibliothéque Republiciane sous la direction 
de Henri Laugier, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne, et B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 

1" X 434". 269 pp. Biblio. Price unknown.) 

*A L’ECHELLE HUMAINE. By Léon Blum. 1946. (Paris: Gallimard. Montreal: 

L’Arbre. 734” X 434". 215 pp. Price unknown.) 

Tuis book, written in the United States, surveys three main topics analytically: 
the Third Republic, the Provisional Republic and the embryonic Fourth Republic. 
It is written with moderation and penetration, and deserves the attention of all 
students of modern France. The author is already well known for his pre-war consti- 
tutional studies of France, and his views on the Fourth Republic in particular are of 
topical interest and importance. He demonstrates how strong, despite all the short- 
comings and failures of the Third Republic, is the ‘Republican tradition” in France. 
The political thinking of the resistance movements remained true to the parliamentary 
Republic and the notion that government should be politically responsible to a 
popularly elected assembly. He rightly emphasizes that what is new in the Fourth 
Republic is insistence that it must embody the conception of social and economic 
democracy, as well as of political republicanism: and the need for new political 
leaders, as well as new administrative cadres, is heavily underlined. 


The political reflections of the great French Socialist leader, which have recently 
been translated into English, were finished in December 1941. They were written 
mostly in prison, which adds poignancy to their austere and lofty philosophical tone. 
M. Blum considers the fate of democracy and parliamentarism in modern France, 
and some of the faults of political structure and habit which helped to undermine 
them. Like so many other Frenchmen today, he is convinced that Republicanism is 
more deeply rooted than ever in French hearts, but that the French Republican 
tradition and outlook need re-statement in terms more appropriate to the post-war 
world: The book is proof enough that M. Blum’s own faith never wavered, even at 
the lowest ebb of France’s fortunes. What these new terms should be is usually 
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summed up in the words “social democracy.” To this central idea the author sub- 
scribes, and the little essay should become as much a political classic as his La Réforme 
gouvernementale,: which he wrote at the end of the first world war. 


Davin THOMSON 


EssAI SUR LE GOUVERNEMENT DE LA FRANCE. By Paul Deudon. 1945. (Paris: 

Librairie Plon. 744" X 4%”. iii+ 243 pp. Frs. 90.) 

*DE LA CRISE ECONOMIQUE A LA GUERRE MONDIALE. By Henri Claude. 1945. 

(Paris: Editions OCIA. 7%” X 4%". 254 pp. Frs. 100.) 

ALTHOUGH both these books are topical—the first analyses the principles and 
methods on which French government should be based, and the second the economic 
causes of the war of 1939 to 1945 and their relation to the future—they both leave 
the reader with the dominant impression that, in spirit, they belong to the pre-war 
period. M. Paul Deudon, who was an independent Radical Deputy for Nice in the 
1932 Chamber, thought out his book in a German prison camp and wrote it during 
the weeks before and after the liberation of Paris. Yet, for all that, it is the Radical 
politician and officer of the last war who speaks rather than the prisoner of this. The 
book is long-winded, discursive, at times platitudinous, but demonstrably sincere. 
The principles of government, as M. Deudon defines them, bear a strong family 
resemblance to those of the Third Republic and particularly to those of the Radical 
party which was for so long its backbone. They consist essentially in a reaffirmation 
of the belief in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity and in the conviction that France 
must seek to create real equality of opportunity and, in particular, equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. M. Deudon has a great deal to say on the need to encourage 
larger families by better economic, educational and moral conditions. Some of his 
suggestions—as, for example, on the remedies for alcoholism, the need for vocational 
education and for a “family vote’”—are a little reminiscent of Vichy. Yet it is hard 
to see how his ambitious schemes for public works or his proposed modernization of 


agriculture and industry could be achieved in the absence of co-ordinated State 
control and initiative. 


M. Claude is an unashamed and whole-hearted planner. He was, before the war, 
one of the leaders of a left-wing movement, going under the name of ‘“The Abundance 
Front,”’ whose doctrines were an over-simplified variation of the under-consumption 
theory. His book is a long and closely argued development of this theory, on the 
basis of events from the Wall Street crash to the outbreak of war. The one, he says, 
led inescapably to the other and the landmarks on the journey were ‘‘over-production, 
destruction of stocks, reduction of demand, planned economy, public works, arma- 
ments, the struggle for foreign markets” (p. 207). The armed conflict of 1939 
followed, according to M. Claude, as “the final but unavoidable consequence of a 
series of causes and effects, inescapably related, whose starting point is the disequi- 
librium between the productive capacity of capitalism and the capacity of the market 
to absorb its products” (p. 208). At the close of the second world war, this situation 
is intensified and we must look forward to more and worse wars. The only escape 
from this “age of capitalist chaos” is by an economic revolution which will substitute 
for capitalism a system of world economic planning, involving, among other things, 
the replacement of currency as we know it by a currency based on current production, 
which loses its validity once it has enabled that production to be consumed. What- 
ever may be the reader’s views on the merits or demerits of the thesis, M. Claude’s 


book provides a mass of very useful economic and statistical data on the pre-war 


decade. Dorotuy M. PIcKLEs 


1(Editions Bernard Grasset, 1936). First published in 1918 as Lettres sur la réforme 
gouvernementale. 
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*WIND IN THE OLIVE TREES. Spain from the Inside. By Abel Plenn. 1946. (New 

York: Boni & Gaer. 834" X 5%”. 350 pp. $3.00.) 

THE author was, for a while, Chief of Propaganda Analysis at the United States 
Embassy in Madrid. His book is an indictment of the Spanish régime and a warning 
to the American public of the danger of allowing it to continue in its present form 
or in any other form. He describes the régime as an uneasy coalition between the 
Army, Church, Falange and the aristocracy, held together by fear. The author sees 
Franco as a cunning intriguer who has kept himself in power by taking advantage 
of a series of lucky incidents; by setting one internal faction against another and by 
playing off British economic interests against American. ‘Spain,’’ says Mr. Plenn, 
“has already become a prize of bitter economic rivalry between Great Britain and the 
United States. Competition between the two powers revolves principally around 
the legacy of vast German financial, industrial and other holdings in Spain” (p. 330). 

The author who was clearly out of sympathy with the policy of his ambassador 
and with the attitude of some of his colleagues is not sparing in his criticism of what 
he calls the “‘unwholesomeness’”’ of the environment of the American Embassy. His 
sympathy with the people of Spain and with their struggle for freedom is deep and 
sincere. He does their cause no good, however, by his tendency to accept facts and 
figures on the very flimsiest of evidence. 


C. H. Guyatt 


*Axis RULE IN OccupPIED Europe. Laws of Occupation, Analysis of Government, 
Proposals for Redress. By Raphaél Lemkin. Foreword by George A. Finch. 
1944. (Washington: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Columbia 
University Press. London: Allen & Unwin. 9%” X 6%”. xxxvili-+ 4+ 
674 pp. Biblio. 45s.) 

Tuis is a remarkable book. The author analyses the German technique of 
occupation and, in Part 3 of the book, gives all the most important German statutes 
and decrees applicable to the occupied countries. The inevitable emphasis at Nurem- 
berg from the reporters’ point of view on secret Nazi documents has obscured the fact 
that many of Germany's excesses were committed in a “legal” form. The material 
in this volume alone would suffice to bring home to the German leaders their re- 
sponsibility for a deliberate policy of what the author calls genocide, that is, the 
practice of extermination of nations and ethnic groups by the German invaders. In 
this book can be found decrees imposing forced labour on all Jewish inhabitants from 
14 to 60 years of age in the Government General of Poland. The policy of weakening 
the population by excessive hours of labour and unhealthy conditions of work is 
illustrated by many of the labour decrees. The master race is protected by special 
courts, extra rations, the requisitioning of warm clothing and blankets, and the 
withholding of firewood, medicine, milk, etc., from the inferior races. 

Some of the recommendations made by the author in 1944 have been adopted, 
as for instance in the establishment of the Nuremberg trials. Others, such as the 
restitution of looted property and the rehabilitation of displaced persons, are in 
various conditions of implementation and consideration. In other directions victorious 
Powers seem to have forgotten their duty to see that redress is granted. Anyone who 
has seen the camps where Jews, Poles and other displaced persons were held, cannot 
help wishing that these had had their homes and property restored to them, if need 
be at the expense of the German population, who live in comfort at the gates of 
these camps. 


JoHN FosTER 
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*FRENCH PERSONALITIES AND PROBLEMS. By D. W. Brogan. 1946. (London: 

Hamish Hamilton. 734" X 5%". 228 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

Our relations with France—never, perhaps, more important than in the present 
state of European politics—would be better if our statesmen had a deeper under- 
standing of the currents of thought in that country. Professor Brogan’s former 
brilliant book, The Development of Modern France,! was a real help to an appreciation 
of the France of today and the present volume carries on the good work. It partly 
explains why sincere and honest French patriots were to be found among the anti- 
Dreyfusards, the supporters of Pétain, of M. Blum and even of Maurras. Although 
it is mainly a set of reprints of separate sketches of French personalities from de 
Tocqueville to De Gaulle some of the articles, for example that on nationalism, are 
of wider application. The combination of wit, scholarship and impartial criticism 
makes a valuable book, which incidentally helps to explain how such a high standard 
of culture can exist side by side with such corruption and weakness in French political 
life and in administration. Moreover it shows that there is a closer connection be- 
tween the culture of a country—and especially a democracy—and its politics than is 
always apparent or appreciated. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that if in 1919 and today our statesmen 
had been as fully conversant with the real France—not merely Paris—as the author 
of these two works shows himself to be, they could have avoided some of the disastrous 
errors made in dealing with the German problem. For whatever their internal 
differences the French as a whole understand the Germans better than we do. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


*THEeE REPUBLIC OF AusTRIA 1918-1934. A Study in the Failure of Democratic 
Government. By Mary Macdonald. 1946. (London: Oxford University Press. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
74%" X 5”. viilit 165 pp. Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 

Miss Mary Macponatp’s little book The Republic of Austria appears most 
opportunely. She has unquestionably succeeded in presenting a vivid picture of 
developments in Austria from 1918 onwards, a picture all the more valuable since it 
brings into relief the distinction which exists between the Austria of 1918 and the 
Austria of today. 

In 1918, the German speaking remnant of the broken Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was an utterly shattered and bewildered country without apparent solid basis for 
existence of any kind. Hence the strong movement which developed in certain 
quarters in Austria for union with the Germany of the Weimar Republic, a solution 
resisted by the Powers, and very rightly resisted, for reasons of their own security. 
But in adopting this attitude, the Powers made the mistake of failing to find an 
adequate alternative solution. The story of the succeeding years is little more than a 
story of the defects of the Treaty of St. Germain. These defects were reflected in the 
battle over the Austrian Constitution. Very ably does Miss Macdonald deal with the 
Constitution, showing great mastery over a very complicated issue. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book is that which is entitled ‘The 
Influence of Foreign Policy on the Evolution of Democratic Government,” a chapter 
in which Miss Macdonald clearly brings out the responsibility of Germany from 1928 
onwards for the breakdown. 

There must be few with any knowledge of developments around and within 
Austria in the years succeeding 1928 who would be disposed to dispute Miss Mac- 
donald’s conclusion. Who does not remember Germany’s direct responsibility for 


1(London, Hamish Hamilton, 1940). 
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the Kredit Anstalt crash in 1931, who does not remember the criminal campaign in 
Austria in the year 1933, with its catastrophic consequences for Austria in 1934? 

Perusal of this important chapter cannot fail to bring home to the reader the 
greatly improved position of Austria today as compared with 1918. The improve- 
ment is reflected in the very apparent confidence of the new leaders of Austria on the 
future of their country. 

Miss Macdonald deserves warm commendation for having collected together so 
much information in such compendious form. Her book is well worth study by one 
and all of those who do appreciate the importance of Austria in relation to the 
consolidation of world peace. 


WALFORD SELBY 


*THE GERMAN MENTALITY. By “Verrina.” Revised and enlarged Edition. 1946. 

(London: George Allen & Unwin. 834” K 5%”. vii+ 344 pp. 21s.) 

In this book, a revised and enlarged edition of the one published in 1941, the 
author starts by tracing the development of the German political mentality until 
the seizure of power by the Nazis; he then describes in great detail the various facets 
of Nazism, and shows how it influenced every aspect of German life. Having diag- 
nosed the disease, he then proceeds to suggest how best it may be cured, or rather how 
best to eradicate it so that it may never again come to the surface. This, in his 
opinion, can only be effected by a systematic and thorough process of re-education 
of the entire nation. The difficulty, however, as he sees it, is that after the undesirable 
elements have been weeded out, there will not be enough good Germans left capable 
of carrying out this re-education. Therefore it must be done by the Allies, and in 
particular he suggests as the most promising field of recruitment the universities of 
the United States, whose ‘‘immense arsenal alone could supply the necessary number 
of well-qualified men’ (p. 321). This solution of the problem would seem to be a 
little lacking in a sense of practical reality. Nor is there any indication that the 
author at the time of writing appreciated the extent to which the material destruction 
in Germany would necessarily affect the mental and moral attitude of the German 
people, and consequently our policy towards them. The book, however, should serve 
as a useful corrective to any who are willing to forgive and forget too readily. 


G. A. RowAn-ROBINSON 


*FEDERALISM AND REGIONALISM IN GERMANY. The Division of Prussia. By Arnold 
Brecht. Preface by Adolph Lowe. 1945. (New York, London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Institute of World Affairs, Monograph Series. 814” K 5%”. 
xvi-++ 202 pp. Biblio. Maps. $2.50. 18s.) 

Dr. BrEcHT’s book is the first of a new Monograph Series sponsored by the 
Institute of World Affairs. His primary aim is to give an account of the German 
federal system during the twentieth century, though he is careful to set this against 
its historic background. In so doing he seeks to provide information necessary for 
American administrators and others who may have a practical concern with the 
post-war government of Germany; but he has also, like many Americans, a more 
general interest in the problems of federal government as such. Within the limits 
which he sets himself he has carried out his task admirably. His book is scholarly, 
concise, and clear; it brings together much information which is not readily accessible; 
and it has considerable value for all students of politics at the present time. The 
appendixes supply some useful statistics and documents, and there are also some 
interesting political maps. 
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Although the work is primarily historical and seeks to provide the facts on which 
judgment must be based rather than to advocate a particular solution of the German 
problem, Dr. Brecht’s modest suggestions about the structure of post-war Germany 
are likely to be the chief source of interest to the general reader. He is quite clear 
that, apart altogether from questions of foreign policy, the elimination of Prussia as a 
single unit is overdue. He believes that Germany should have some kind of federal 
structure and that the Federal Council (Reichsrat), abolished by Hitler in 1934, should 
be revived. He holds also that the smaller States should not be restored uncondition- 
ally to the full possession of their former rights, but that there should be a certain 
re-drawing of frontiers. 

All these suggestions are at the very least worthy of serious consideration. His 
more detailed proposals about procedure may seem somewhat academic because of 
the unhappy developments since his book was published; and he is perhaps a trifle 
too ready to tamper with the frontiers of such a state as Wiirthemberg with its special 
history and long democratic tradition; but he has certainly produced a book which 
merits the attention of all who are interested in these matters. 

On page 104, line 7 from the bottom of the text, is not “‘decision” a misprint for 
“division”? 


H. J. P. 


*COMMENT TRAITER L’'ALLEMAGNE. By Robert d’Harcourt. 1946. (Paris: Tal- 

landier. 714" XK 434". 80 pp. Frs. 30.) 

Tuts small book makes no pretensions to being a treatise on how to govern 
Germany, as its name might seem to imply. It attempts rather to suggest what our 
general attitude towards the country should be. The author is of the opinion that 
we should hold out the hand of friendship to her in order to help her to start a new and 
better life afresh. But instead of arguing his case himself, he relies on others to do 
so for him. In particular he has been influenced by two pamphlets by the Swiss 
professor of theology, Karl Barth; and more than half the book consists in extracts 
from these pamphlets; while a large proportion of the remainder is devoted to quo- 
tations from works and speeches of anti-Nazi Germans. The result is not entirely 
convincing as an argument, and one is left with the wish that the author had allowed 
more space for expounding his case himself. 


G. A. Rowan-RoBINsoNn 


*Toe GROWTH OF MopERN GERMANY. By Roy Pascal. 1946. (London: Cobbett 
Press. Past and Present Series. Studies in the History of Civilization. 
74%" X 5". vit 145 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 

Proressor Pascat has fewer illusions about Germany than most professors 
of German and even fewer illusions than most Marxists. This slight sketch of German 
history since 1815 balances between illusions and reality, the illusions increasing 
towards the end of the period. Professor Pascal does not attempt to make out that 
the German liberals were conquered by Bismarck: they surrendered to him and 
welcomed the process. But he slips back into the old version when he represents the 
rise of the Social Democratic Party as causing the collapse. of Bismarck’s system: in 
fact, as 1914 showed, the Social Democrats were its invaluable ally. Determined to 
maintain the democratic virtues of the German working class, Professor Pascal 
attributes the support of the first world war solely to the Socialist ‘‘leaders,” as he 
attributes the failure of the revolution of 1918 to the intrigues of Ebert and Noske. 
In the Weimar period old myths are peddled: for example inflation is linked with the 
export of gold and this in its turn with the payment of reparations. Greatest myth of 
all is that the communists were prepared for resistance in 1933 and were only prevented 
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by the refusal of the Social Democrats to cooperate. Still, Professor Pascal knows 
that aggressive German nationalism was not created by Hitler; and there is much 
of value in his analysis. 

A, J. P. Taytor 


*THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC. By Godfrey Scheele. 1946. (London: Faber & Faber. 

9” X 5%". 360 pp. Biblio. Maps. 18s.) 

In studying the German problem today the period 1919-33 has more to teach 
us than the more abnormal years following. This comprehensive and well documented 
work, objectively and impartially written, might with benefit be read by those con- 
cerned, ‘“‘at the higher level,” with Germany’s future. Wide though its scope (too 
wide for a brief review), the book is equally informative on politics, trades unions, 
the Social Democratic Party, military matters, cartels and Big Business, general 
economics and the history of the Republic. After briefly explaining the centrifugal 
and centripetal forces in German life, the author examines the Weimar Constitution 
and shows that its excellent (paper) provisions did not and could not work with a 
people undemocratic at heart and too inherently respectful of officialdom, caste and 
the military, or else lacking in the wisdom, courage or even desire to control them. 
“It was the supreme illusion of the victorious Allies in 1919 to imagine that a Re- 
public whose constitution was passed in Weimar would turn its back on the doctrines 
of Potsdam” (p. 342). Specially valuable is the study of nationalism which became 
the German religion, influencing almost every class. ‘National unity and strength 
became the primary object of its devotees ...and this could be achieved under a 
variety of régimes monarchist or republican, Liberal or Socialist, Communist or Nazi” 
(p. 344) provided only that the central power be free of extraneous political or moral 
principles. Another interesting point is the way in which as the power of the military 
caste waned that of Big Business waxed and survived the Revolution, the Republic 
and the Nazis. 

The book has some useful and original charts and tables, an excellent index and a 


valuable bibliography of ‘“‘Books Consulted.” 
T. H. MINSHALL 


MOLOTOV ON THE FuTURE OF GERMANY. Two Statements made in Paris by the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 1946. (London: Soviet News. 
DA 36D. Zapp. .30:) 

THE full text in English of the two statements made by the Soviet Minister for 

Foreign Affairs at the Paris meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in July 1946, 


*LEAVING THEM TO THEIR FATE: THE Etuics oF STARVATION. By Victor Gollancz. 

1946. (London: Victor Gollancz. 7 X 5’. 48 pp. 6d.) 

“WE are starving the German people... not deliberately in the sense that we 
definitely want them to die, but wilfully in the sense that we prefer their death to 
our own inconvenience” (p. 4). This pamphlet, written in the last week of March 
1946, with a postscript dated April 11, sets out to prove this assertion, using a variety 
of sources of information but particularly quotations from newspapers, and refutes 
the suggestion that Britain herself is near the danger line. LD.s 


*Les LETTRES SECRETES ECHANGEES PAR HITLER ET Mussoini. Introduction de 
André Frangois-Poncet. 1946. (Paris: Editions du Pavois. 71%" X 41%”. 

190 pp. Frs. 75.) 
_THE text now published in Paris, of the personal correspondence between Fiihrer 
and _ Duce is more or less the same as that published in the Italian press in the autumn 
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of 1945; it is difficult to see why the French edition omits Mussolini’s letter of May 
22, 1943, but the collection is in any case incomplete, as Ciano’s diary shows. The 
material is of first-rate historical importance, and the same is true of Monsieur 
Frangois-Poncet’s introduction since he was Ambassador to each of the dictators in 
turn and indeed left Berlin for Rome in the vain hope of restraining Hitler through 
Mussolini. 

In view of post-war litigation it is interesting to read Hitler’s assertions about 
the loyalty of Hungary and Roumania to Germany and the dispute over Mihailovic 
between Rome and Berlin. The letters, moreover, provide a handsome justification 
of Lord Templewood’s mission to Madrid. On the whole Mussolini is pathetically 
correct to his ally, while Hitler springs everything upon him without warning, in- 
cluding ‘‘the most serious decision of my life’ in June 1941—less than six months 
before he had written to Mussolini denying any danger from Russia so long as Stalin 
should live. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


*ITALY IN TRANSITION. Extracts from the Private Journal of G. R. Gayre. With a 
Foreword by The Right Hon. The Lord Rennell of Rodd, K.B.E., C.B. 1946. 
(London: Faber & Faber. 9” 5%”. 254 pp. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

COLONEL GayRrE was Educational Adviser to the Allied Military Government in 
Italy between September 1943 and March 1944. This book is made up of the diary 
of his day to day observations during those six months in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
It was a crucial period of the birth-pangs of the post-fascist régime. The Congress of 
Bari, from which so many subsequent developments need to be dated, took place in 
January 1944, Colonel Gayre, however, was not concerned with this angle of politics. 
His task was to reorganize education in the Allied-occupied areas and to deal out 
justice impartially to the variety of individuals and religious, social and political 
groups whose claims, being made in Southern Italy and Sicily, were subtle and not 
small. 

The greatest interest of the diary lies in its power to convey atmosphere. An 
AMG—or later an AC—official had often to manage a variety of trades he had scarcely 
heard of before he went to Italy, and Colonel Gayre’s notes deal with almost every 
subject in the air at that time from thieves to messing problems and from family 
hierarchies to Anglo-American relations. He makes numbers of fair-minded strictures 
on the muddles in what, after all, was a pioneer effort in administration for the 
English-speakers from both sides of the Atlantic; and there are very amusing obser- 
vations about some of the classical types who somehow “turned up” in Italy. 

The book is useful as a supplementary guide to Sicilian and South Italian life 
and customs as well as to problems of administration and collaboration. One’s only 
quarrel with it is that its title—Jtaly in Transition—is misleading, for the problems 
of ‘‘the two Sicilies” cannot by any stretching be generalized to cover Italy as a whole. 


BERNARD WALL 


*THE ProsLeM oF ITaLty. An Economic Survey. By Ivor Thomas, M.P. 1946. 
(London: Routledge. 714” X 5”. 96 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. Ivor Tuomas’s little book is particularly timely as a guide to the permanent 
factors underlying Italy’s present economic difficulties. Some of those difficulties 
are directly attributable to the war, such as devastation, the uncertainty of Italy’s 
position under the peace treaties, the need to resume foreign trade relations and to 
obtain raw materials so that her industrial life may revive. But behind these im- 
mediate problems lie others of a more permanent character which have influenced the 
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whole development of Italian economic life—the poverty of much of the Italian soil 
and the consequent difficulty of supporting an increasing and mainly agricultural 
population; over-population, and the question of finding outlets in other countries 
for the surplus; and Italy’s perennial problem, her shortage of raw materials. 

Mr. Thomas discusses all these questions fully and soberly, supporting his 
arguments with some very useful statistics. He arrives at the conclusion that Italy’s 
best hope of economic recovery lies in diverting more workers from agriculture to 
industry, and in concentrating on her light industries. This may seem a counsel of 
perfection at present, when Italian factories are suffering from shortage of raw 
materials and have already too many workers for their greatly reduced output. But 
on a long view it is a solution which many Italians themselves would advocate. 


MuriEL GRINDROD 


*MyTHs AND REALITIES IN EASTERN Europe. By Walter Kolarz. 1946. (London: 

Lindsay Drummond. 8%” X 5%". 274 pp. Biblio. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 

Tuis book is a valuable contribution to the study of nationalism, that strange 
phenomenon of modern civilization, whose root causes are still only imperfectly 
understood. Mr. Kolarz rightly points out how any hopes entertained during the 
late war that the violence of nationalism which had precipitated the conflict might 
be abated by it and give place to a more co-operative spirit, have already been dis- 
appointed. His survey is specially valuable in that it is concerned with ground more 
or less unfamiliar to the non-specialist reader, namely those acute forms of nationalism 
which prevail amongst the States of Eastern Europe, where national and political 
frontiers do not always coincide, and nation States are still in the uneasy process of 
formation. Taking nine countries, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, 
Roumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Albania and Greece, he surveys the ideas behind 
the nationalist emotions and pretentions of each in turn, and particularly how each 
makes use of historical realities to form its own nationalist “‘myth.” For historians, 
this survey of the role of history in conditioning present ideas is extraordinarily inter- 
esting. Though Mr. Kolarz has deliberately restricted his survey to certain countries, 
the principles at work there are of almost universal application. 


MARGARET LAMBERT 


Tuer GLORY THAT IS GREECE. By Philip Paneth. 1946. (London: Alliance Press. 
7%" XK 5”. 139 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

*THE GREEK TRILOGY (RESISTANCE—LIBERATION—REVOLUTION). By Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Byford-Jones. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 9’ X 6”. 270 pp. 
Illus. 18s.) 

*SrmioMATA: A GREEK NoTE Book 1944-1945. By Richard Capell. 1946. (London: 
Macdonald. 834” X 5%”. vi-+ 224 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. PANETH’s book was written in 1944, before the enemy had left Greece. 
That would not have mattered, if the author had written an interesting history of 
events up to that date. He is a royalist, but his picture of the royalists is made up of 
quite conventional extracts from the King’s and Ministers’ speeches on official oc- 
casions. His history is both brief and banal, and not accurate, only novel in some of 
of its inaccuracies. ‘“The Jewish community [of Salonika] had greatly suffered, when, 
in 1917, the Germans burnt the town” (p. 11). ‘King Constantine... returned in 
1920 but was again expelled after the Anatolian disaster of 1922, returning once more 
after a period of exile” (p. 18). ‘Venizelos met more than his match in Kemal 
Ataturk... When Venizelos’ army set out on its march into Turkey, Greece (in 
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1922) obtained Western and Eastern Thrace, and received a mandate over Smyrna 
and Ionia.... Their advance was... decisively stopped at the Sakaria river, and 
this long-drawn battle, which lasted for twelve days and nights, turned into defeat, a 
retreat, a rout” (pp. 19-20). The story of the war of 1940-44 is poor: the Italians, 
Germans and Bulgarians are everything that is bad, the Greeks are all noble and 
have no weaknesses. A few pages are added at the end about the civil war after the 
liberation: this we are told simply was a struggle against a good and peaceful govern- 
ment fomented by the communists, ‘in which the E.L.A.S. gangs indulged in frightful 
atrocities against their own countrymen’”’ (p. 138)—a picture hardly consistent with 
what we have been told before, and certainly not with the theatrical title of the book. 


The value of Colonel Byford-Jones’ book lies not in its being a considered account 
of the Greek tragedy from 1941 to 1945, but in the number of individual stories of 
the resistance and of the fighting in Athens in 1944, which will be useful documents 
when the story can be more fully told. The stories of the resistance are at second (or 
third) hand from British and Greek sources; those of the civil war and its preliminaries 
are at first hand, for the author arrived in Greece with the first British forces and 
stayed till February 1945. All this is well done; and, if we remember the limitations 
of a British officer working from the Grande Bretagne Hotel, well worth reading. 

Colonel Byford-Jones saw the E.A.M. procession on December 3, 1944, and 
confirms that it was the police who opened fire. He is not uncritical; and his narrative 
makes it appear that it was a blunder not to allow any correspondents to go into the 
E.L.A.S. lines and report from there. But his general judgments are vitiated by his 
ignorance of Greek and therefore of the true background of the struggle. 

A protest should be made about the number of misprints in the book, whether 
the fault of the author or the proof-reader. One of the many interesting illustrations 
has the caption: ‘‘ ‘The people ask for revenge for the new victims’ says the banner 
of this E.A.M. procession,’’ when the banner in fact asks for revenge for the new 
victims of the E.A.M. And what is one to make of “‘the main exit railways such as 
those from Janina-Agrinion, Lamia-Salonika, Lamia-Larissa and the main Athens- 
Salonika railway” (p. 93), seeing that there is no railway anywhere near the line 
Agrinion to Janina, and the other three are all the same thing? A glance at any map 
might have helped. 


The book by Richard Capell, the well-known correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph, consists of both narrative and reflection. The former is quite admirably done, 
especially the account of the raids on the Aegean Islands and the description of the 
mainland as the author saw it in the winter of 1944-5; in the narrative of the civil war 
he is not so satisfying, for he undertakes to defend British policy in Greece. Not 
that this is not a perfectly reasonable thing to do; but he must defend everything on 
that side and attack everything done by E.A.M. The troubles among the Greek 
forces in Egypt are, for Mr. Capell, simple mutinies, and as such to be regarded with 
horror; E.L.A.S. consisted mostly of thugs, who ran away from the Germans, and 
whose few exploits are to be credited to the British officers who devised and directed 
them; all the atrocities attributed to them are believed; some would make good 
soldiers under British leadership, and to Britain alone is due the pact of Varkiza 
(about which Mr. Capell unfortunately was too optimistic). All this may be true; 
but the majority of Elasites had been soldiers in the Greek army which did well 
against Italy without the blessing of British guidance, and belong to a people who did 
not treat their Italian prisoners badly and whose courage and generosity in protecting 
British soldiers during the occupation is beyond praise. Such lamentable conduct 
by E.L.A.S. therefore, if true, must be explained, and not just labelled in easy phrases, 
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as ““Balkanic’’; this Mr. Capell cannot do, chiefly because he knows no Greek! and 
therefore cannot know the people well. (I note this also in passing, because it has so 
frequently been said by hasty travellers: Mr. Capell thinks Arcadia is bare of trees.) 
This is a pity. For he is a man of sense; and his more general reflections, as on the 
spread of violence throughout Europe or on the duties of officials and public men 
when their country is invaded are wise. 


A. W. GoMME 


*JOURNEY TO LONDON, THE STORY OF THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT AT War. By 
Dik Lehmkuhl. Published by authority of the Norwegian State Information 
Office. 1946. (London: Hutchinson. 7” K 4%”. 152 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

*THE REFUGEES IN SoutH SLESviG. By Tage Mortensen. 1946. (Copenhagen: 
H. Hagerup. 8” X 5%". 29 pp. Not for sale.) 

*THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH IN ITS INTERNATIONAL SETTING. By Eivind Berggrav, 
Bishop of Oslo and Primate of the Norwegian Church. The Burge Memorial 
Lecture delivered in the Great Hall of King’s College, London University, 
April 30th, 1946. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 
7%" X 4354". 31 pp. 1s.) 

Dik LEHMKUHL, who broadcast from London during the war, tells us the story 
of the adventures of King Haakon and his Government during the first months of 
the Nazi invasion and occupation of Norway. He makes practically no comments, 
apart from a few criticisms of Swedish policy and some regrets at Allied inability to 
help his country, and lets the facts speak for themselves. The story he has to tell is 
so moving and of such absorbing interest that I for one have no quarrel with Hr. 
Lehmkuhl’s failure to introduce a discordant note in one of the sagas of modern time. 


The Refugees in South Slesvig is a fair statement of the Danish attitude to the 
South Slesvig question. Briefly the Danes wish that territory preserved as a political 
barrier between Danish and German language, culture, spiritual life and mentality. 
Therefore they feel that the refugee element there must not become a permanent part 
of the population. 


The Norwegian Church in its International Setting is a reprint of Bishop Berggrav’s 
address at London University on April 30, 1946. Its main interest is that it gives a 
description of the effect of the war and the Nazi occupation on the spiritual life of 
Norway. 


H. H. A. 


Europe: A PERSONAL AND POLITICAL SuRVEY. By C. A. Alington, Dean of Durham. 
1946. (London: Hollis & Carter. 834" X 5%”. xii-+ 388 pp. Maps. 18s.) 
Tuis is a very agreeable and readable summary of history, mainly political and 

international, from the Roman Empire down to the end of the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps one can express its scope and quality best by saying that it is the sort of book 

that H. A. L. Fisher might have produced if he had decided to present his History of 

Europe in about one-third of its actual dimensions. Both books are the work of men 

with long and distinguished careers, scholarly and administrative, behind them. Both 

are written in the easy style which comes of wide knowledge and ripe experience— 
which is not to imply that they always agree. 

Dr. Alington is perhaps at his best on the so-called Dark and Middle Ages. In 
these chapters he breaks away from the traditional treatment of the subject by giving 


‘He misunderstands Laokratia, which does not mean mob-rule, though it may imply 
the ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariate.” It has been adopted by the Left because Demo- 
kratia is the official name for Republic, whether democratic, oligarchic, or fascist. 
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primacy of place to the Byzantine Empire. He holds that this Empire was by nature 
a part, and the most civilized part, of a single European civilization, and that the 
schism of East and West, culminating with the Fourth Crusade, was one of the fund- 
amental misfortunes of what should have been ‘“‘Europe’”’ but was henceforth only 
“Western Europe.” Iron curtains, in fact, are not an invention of our own day. 


D. C. SOMERVELL 


L’ALSACE FRANCAISE DE Louis XIV A Nos jours. By Gaston Zeller, Professeur a 
la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg. 1945. (Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 
74" XK 434". vit 149 pp. Price unknown.) 

PROFESSOR ZELLER of Strasbourg University has achieved remarkable impartiality 
in writing this short history of his native land. His story begins when the territories 
which later became the province of Alsace were first consolidated by Louis XIV and 
ends with the liberation of the province in 1944. It is primarily an historical study, 
and much more attention is given to Alsatian history before 1918 than to events since 
that date; little or nothing is said of the period of German annexation between 1940 
and 1944. 

The story reveals not only the familiar events by which the unfortunate province 
served as a shuttlecock between Germany and France, but also the main elements in 
growing Alsatian nationalism. Professor Zeller is not himself a “home-ruler,” and 
sees in the close attachment of Alsace to France, combined with full respect for its 
distinctive character, the natural and most helpful future for its inhabitants. 


Davip THOMSON 


*Pens UNDER THE SwasTIKA: A Study in Recent German Writing. By W. W. 
Schiitz. 1946. (London: Student Christian Movement Press. 734” X 5”. 
110 pp. 5s.) 


EvEN through the war and in spite of the censorship and the terror, there remained 
in Germany to the end of the Nazi oppression “something resembling a nucleus of 
free thought”; this revealed itself primarily in the churches and in books. Books 
fared better than pamphlets, especially if their anti-Nazi tendency was not very 
obvious, for Nazi censors were very stupid and, it may be, often very lazy. The 
author pays due tribute to the outspoken courage of Church leaders, but his thesis is 
more interesting, because less familiar, when he deals with “‘secular’”’ books. He points 
to the reprinting of classics, and indicates the way in which living writers sought to 
define liberty and to vindicate the human spirit. But ‘whatever literature there is 
at present is the remnant of former epochs’’ (p. 106). 

The author is the London correspondent of two Swiss papers. His knowledge is 
very considerable. He may be said, perhaps, to have “written up” his subject, as a 
journalist should, but he has not the gifts, and the time may not be ripe, for a phil- 
osophical appraisement or even a judicial survey of the scene. He writes to prove 
“that the human spirit cannot be subdued even by the most ruthless dictatorship and 
the most glittering bribes of victories” (p. 102). This is a moving story for those who 
can read between the lines. 

N. MIcKLEM 


*Swiss NEUTRALITY, Its History and Meaning. By Edgar Bonjour, Professor of 
History at the University of Basle. Translated by M. D. Hottinger. 1946. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 74%” X 5". 135 pp. 6s.) 

Tuis small book contains a lucid historical survey of the absolute neutrality of 

Switzerland as a political principle, which dates at least from 1674, although the 

tradition arose much earlier. In 1815 the victorious Powers reaffirmed the principle 
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and at the same time guaranteed the inviolability of Swiss territory. Switzerland’s 
adherence to the League of Nations was made with certain reservations and as the 
League’s power weakened she sought to regain absolute, as against differential, 
neutrality. On May 14, 1938, the League Assembly freed Switzerland from the 
obligation to enforce sanctions. The author shows how the principle of Swiss neu- 
trality grew out of the nature of the Confederation, its geographical situation, its 
position as a minor State and its multi-racial character, and in the final chapters he 
gives a spirited answer to hostile criticisms. ‘The Swiss regard their neutrality as 
an affair of the State... In the moral domain the Swiss knows no neutrality”’ 
(p. 125). 


T. H. MINsHALL 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA. By Commander Edgar P. Young, R.N. 1946. (London: 
St. Botolph Publishing Company. (Citizens of the World Series, No. 1.) 
834" X 5%”. 118 pp. Map. 3s. 6d.) 

Tuis compact little volume should be useful to anyone wishing to trade with 
Czechoslovakia or to enter into business relations. The author has perhaps not 
stressed enough the artistic attainments in music, painting and sculpture. The 
vital importance of education is well brought out and the various youth organizations 
are fully described. Child welfare is a highly developed science in Czechoslovakia 
and the efficient ramifications in many isolated districts set an example to most 
countries. This is another aspect which might have been more detailed. Tourist 
possibilities are facilitated by the numerous airports and fine new roads. The well- 
known spas are mentioned, but the less familiar watering places are not given; few 
English readers are aware of the great number of curative spas throughout the country. 

It is to be hoped that the Commander’s optimistic view of the result of the 
foreign policy now adopted will be realized, though so independent a people as the 
Czechs are not likely to endure even the shadow of a suspicion of being a “satellite 
state.” 

B. TUFNELL 


*PoLAND: THE STRUGGLE FOR Fower. 1772-1939. By Henryk Frankel. 1946. 
(London: Lindsay Drummond. 83%” X 5%”. 192 pp. Biblio. Maps. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuis book purports to be an objective account of social and economic develop- 

ments in Poland. It is in reality a doctrinaire liberal review of the subject, and as 

such has its merits. It suffers from two faults. The first is inherent in its point of 
view, namely the depreciation of past statesmen, such as Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
for not satisfying the liberal standards, the use of the term “‘barons” for the Polish 
gentry, and the refusal to the gentry of any praise for their predominant share in the 
liberation movement, for example in 1863. The second fault is the use of second-rate 
authorities to support the author’s view. For example, an English traveller, Ninian 

Hill, is quoted as condemning “‘false patriotism,” but the author does not go on to 

praise the realism of Roman Dmowski with whom the writer contrasts them; because 

it does not suit his point of view. The reader, though irritated, will find much to 
interest him in the book. 
A. BrucE BOSWELL 
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*THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE Soviet Economic System. An Essay on the Experience 
of Planning in the U.S.S.R. By Alexander Baykov, Lecturer in charge of the 
Department of Economics and Institutions of the U.S.S.R., Birmingham Uni- 
versity. 1946. (London: Cambridge University Press. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. Economic & Social Studies V. 834" X 5%". 
xv + 514 pp. Biblio. 30s.) 

Tuis is a magnificent documentary record, towering massively above the previous 
literature on the subject in English. All the relevant Soviet material (i.e., laws, 
decrees, official speeches, key press articles, etc.) marking the formal evolution of the 
Soviet economic system is marshalled here with masterly competence and lucidity. 
The result is an invaluable reference work for experts (rather than neophytes, for 
reasons explained below). Only experts, moreover, familiar with the snags and pit- 
falls of the ground, can fully appreciate the immense labour involved in this survey. 
It is, as Dr. Baykov states in the Preface, the fruit of many years’ study of Soviet 
documentation in the once famous Russian Institute of Prague, where Dr. Baykov 
worked from 1922-39. It may be added (though Dr. Baykov does not say so) that 
much of this material was removed last year from Prague to the Soviet Union, in the 
wake of the Red Army, a fact which still more enhances the value of this study of 
Soviet source material. 

Though The Development of the Soviet Economic System undoubtedly forms a 
landmark in studies of the Soviet Union, it is also open to criticism on several scores. 
The appraisals and interpretations (implicit or explicit) of Soviet economic processes 
are often faulty in the opinion of this reviewer and impart an unreal lustre to the 
Soviet world. This may be due to Dr. Baykov’s absorption in Soviet theory and 
documents and his remoteness from the Soviet economic life stream, or simply the 
subconscious advocacy of an economic planning enthusiast. While appreciating his 
distaste as a scholar for the bias of pro- or anti-Soviet polemics, I nevertheless feel 
that he has unjustifiably weighted the scales ab initio in favour of the Soviet system 
by refusing to take cognizance of non-Soviet material especially where it dots the i's 
and fills the gaps in the heavily censored Soviet texts. 

These lacunae and ‘“‘atmospherics” appear all through the book but are perhaps 
most regrettable in the otherwise excellent chapters on ‘‘Labour” and on “Soviet 
Finance, Credit and Money.” Anybody unfamiliar with the fragmentary and baffling 
nature of Soviet statistics might read far more than can be intended by the author 
(in view of the information given piecemeal on later pages) into the tribute to Soviet 
statistical “‘reliability’’ in the Preface (p. xiv). It certainly does not suggest the 
steady diminution in the publication of Soviet statistics since 1928, the lack of vital 
statistics, cost of living indices, industrial or agricultural wage scales and much other 
basic statistical data commonly available elsewhere. It is also misleading to state, 
without more ado, that the taxes and contributions of the population form only a 
small part of the State revenue, if it is not added that the people also make very heavy 
indirect contributions through their purchases of foodstuffs and consumer goods (on 
which the wholesale turnover tax as shown by Dr. Baykov’s tables on pp. 372-3 is 
extremely high). Moreover, no hint is given to the ordinary reader confronted with 
the impressive budgetary data in this chapter that it throws little or no light on the 
pivotal problems of Union and Republican Finance which are actually interlocked 
beyond foreign elucidation. Another point on which a more realistic gloss might 
have been preferred is the so-called ‘‘self-imposed contributions” (p. 384)—a diverting 
euphemism for a type of agricultural taxation based on minute official instructions 
including even tables of the prescribed contributions. (Those interested in further 
details may consult Margolin’s pamphlet on the Self-imposition of the Rural Pop- 
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ulation, Sovfinizdat, 1945). The controls and counter-controls of Soviet finance and 
of planned accountancy methods (as gravely unfolded by Dr. Baykov) are so irksome 
and complex that it is not surprising that the system is either evaded by the astuter 
Soviet officials or is otherwise very largely unworkable in practice, as the details of 
innumerable financial scandals in the Soviet Press suggest. In his many pages on 
Soviet finance and industry Dr. Baykov gives no indication of the ramifications of 
corruption in the Soviet economy and administration or that far from having died 
with capitalism, the Artful Dodger or speculant is very much alive—incompatible 
though his survival may be with the ‘new psychological attitudes’ to which the 
author somewhat ingenuously pins his faith. The subject of Soviet political deport- 
ations is admittedly delicate but no survey of labour problems of the Soviet Union 
should ignore (as this book does) this large labour force which is now working im- 
portant mines and other constructional projects of great economic importance in 
the more inhospitable parts of the Union. Such, in short, are some of the points 
on which I take issue with Dr. Baykov. 

Dr. Baykov suggests that “his historical introduction to the description of the 
present day system” in the U.S.S.R. and the “lessons of Russian experience” may 
help other countries confronted with similar problems. It is surely all the more 
important therefore, that the realities of the Soviet planned order should emerge as 
clearly as its theory. Minor details for rectification in a much needed second edition 
(the first is now sold out) are “treatises” for ‘‘treaties” (p. xili); the substitution of 
R.S.F.S.R. Constitution for Soviet Union Constitution in the frequent references to 
the Soviet constitution pre-1922—the All-Union Constitution was first enacted in 
1922-3. 

CeG. 


*RussiA From A To Z. Revolution, State and Party, Foreign Relations, Economic 
System, Social Principles, General Knowlege. By H. A. Freund. With a Fore- 
word by Professor Ian Clunies Ross. Published under the auspices of the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs. 1945. (Sydney, London: Angus 
and Robertson. 7144” X 5”. xiii 713 pp. Biblio. Maps. 15s.) 

Dr. FREunpD has compiled and presented in clear, concise language a ‘‘dictionary” 
of the Soviet Union, covering subjects under the following broad headings: “‘Revolu- 
tion—State and Party—Foreign Relations—Economic System—Social Principles— 
General Knowledge.” Taking the Russian Revolution of 1917 as the point of depart- 
ure, the author presents facts about Russia in alphabetical order and encyclopaedic 
form. An addendum brings the information up to 1945; the bibliography (of pub- 
lications in the English language only) includes useful brief reviews; there are four 
sketch maps with explanatory notes, a glossary of Russian terms and a complete 
alphabetical index. 

A book of this nature does not pretend to be an exhaustive examination of any 
particular matter or aspect, but it will nevertheless be of great value not only to the 
general public anxious to find the basic facts about Russia, but also to the student; 
the more so, as he will find useful data on subjects generally little explored, such as 
Copyright, Housing, Taxes. Dr. Freund has searched very thoroughly through a 
vast amount of material; he has taken great pains to present objectively the information 
collected, and has largely succeeded in this. He has refrained from any comment, 
and only in a few instances, such as the biographical notes on Stalin and Trotski, or 
the reviews in the bibliography, does he faintly betray where his sympathies lie. It 
should, however, be remembered that even the most scrupulous presentation of “plain 
facts” does not always give an accurate picture of reality. The content is not always 
the same as the label on the bottle. 
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Nevertheless, the book can be warmly recommended as an essential reference 
book, and tribute should be paid to the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
under whose auspices it is published. 


M. DEwaR 


HisTorRE DE Russiz. By Albert Moussat. 1945. (Paris: Société d’Editions 

Francaises et internationales. 7%” X 434”. 335 pp. Price unknown.) 

Tus little history follows a conventional pattern. M. Mousset tries to cover 
the whole of Russian development from the earliest days to 1945 in strictly chrono- 
logical order and in rigid chapters. The result is insufficiently detailed to serve as 
a reference book and too detailed to serve as an introduction to the subject. The 
first chapter allows one to hope for better things. Here the author shows that he has 
ideas about Russian history and the Russian people; but these ideas are swamped in 
the subsequent recital of events and never seen again except for a few pages at the 
end. There are one or two promising moments, as when the latest research is invoked 
with reference to the influence of trans-continental trade routes on the development 
of Muscovy. But these amount to no more than lip-service to scholarship, which 
is more often left alone. Of its kind it is a pleasant, crisp and lucid little volume. 
The point at issue is the validity of its kind. 


Epwarp CRANKSHAW 


*THE Dark SIDE OF THE Moon. With a Preface by T. S. Eliot. 1946. (London: 
Faber & Faber. 8” X 5%". 232 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Most readers of The Dark Side of the Moon will share the distress and profound 
uneasiness of mind apparent in Mr. Eliot’s preface. Indeed, the fact that he wrote 
the preface indicates that the book is not primarily what the publishers claim it to 
be—‘‘a history of the relations between Poland and the U.S.S.R. from 1939 to 1945”; 
at the same time Mr. Eliot’s name has attracted to the book attention in wider circles 
than it might otherwise have won. 

It is divided into three parts: the first sketches in the background, at times 
superficially, more often with perspicuity; the second gives an imaginative reconstruc- 
tion, from the reports of first-hand witnesses, of the experiences of the Poles who were 
deported to the Soviet Union in 1939-41; the final section deals with events after the 
pact of July 1941, a record of growing misgivings, distrust and hostility. 

The second part is by far the longest. It is presented as a tale of unmitigated 
and deliberate malice, torture and savagery. ‘I have.searched in vain,” says the 
anonymous author, “through masses of evidence for records of anything approaching 
humanity ...” (p. 67). Even the sympathetic reader must wonder how a single Pole 
could have survived. We are assured that “the whole of this evidence has been 
subjected to the most searching and scrupulous examination” (p. 57). But there are 
a number of obvious discrepancies. To give one or two examples: the deportees are 
removed in dark, windowless, sealed trucks, but the children in the train weep when 
they catch sight of the homes from which they are being removed. Again, of the 105 
Polish families living fifteen to a hut in a remote part of the Soviet Union from the 
spring of 1940 to the summer of 1941 “‘every day in each hut one person died”’ (p. 170). 
Nevertheless many were still alive at the time of the 1941 agreement. 

Literary inaccuracy is more understandable—the Poles were removed to ‘‘un- 
fathomable deserts,” “impenetrable taiga” and “inaccessible hinterlands” (p. 168). 
This kind of exaggeration occurs too frequently to justify the claim of strict objectivity 
made on behalf of the book, but it is impossible, from this as from other accounts, to 
shut one’s eyes and memory to the tragic sufferings and losses of the Poles in those 
years which so blackly marked the already dark pages of Russian-Polish relations. 
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In its wider implications, however, The Dark Side of the Moon, cannot be judged 
on points of literal accuracy. It is intended to be not merely a narrative, but a repre- 
sentation of the conflict of divergent and apparently irreconcilable ways of life and 
standards of conduct. For the writer, trying sincerely to understand an alien culture, 
the traditional invitation can still be attributed to the Russian people: ‘‘Be princes 
and rule over us. Gladly we promise complete submission. All the labour, all 
humiliations, all sacrifices we take upon ourselves; but we will not judge and decide.” 


JANE DEGRAS 


*LAND OF THE Soviets. By James S. Gregory. Maps by J. F. Horrabin. (Pelican 
Books). 1946. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 7” X 4”. viii-+ 
284 pp. Biblio. Illus. Maps. 1s.) 

WE are already indebted to Mr. Gregory for his share in the standard geographical 
handbook of the Soviet Union,! and in the Penguin Atlas of the U.S.S.R.2 Land of 
the Soviets is a geographical account of the Soviet Union written in a more popular 
style than “Shave and Gregory,” but it is not easy reading. There is something 
interesting on every page and those who are already interested in the diversity of 
“all the Russias” will want to keep the book handy; it will scarcely appeal to those 
whose interest has not yet reached the stage where names and places become vivid 
symbols. 

Mr. Gregory is an enthusiast for the Soviet system, who sees nothing but good in 
Russia’s present and goes further in condemning Russian traditions than might be 
considered suitable in the Soviet Union nowadays. On page 181 we are told that 
“It seems beyond question that Soviet national policy has solved once and for all... 
the problem of ancestral feuds, racial enmity and racial strife.” The present reviewer 
is an admirer of the Soviet nationalities policy but the matter is not simple and one 
would feel more confidence in the author’s discernment if he did not write of the 
Crimean Tartars and the Kalmuks as living in their ancestral homes, when there is 
every reason to suppose that most of them have been transported en masse to a distant 
destination as a punishment for collaborating with the Germans. 


JoHN LAWRENCE 


*FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR THE REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
Economy OF THE U.S.S.R., 1946-1950. Report made at the first Session of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. on March 15, 1946 by N. A. Voznesensky. 1946. 
(London: Soviet News. 74%" X 5". 39*pp. Illus. 6d.) 

*LAW ON THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR THE REHABILITATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EcoNomMy OF THE U.S.S.R. 1946-1950. 1946. (London: Soviet News. 
7%" X 5". 104 pp. Illus. Maps. 1s.) 


It is impressive that the Soviet Government should have got down so rapidly to 
the job of planning the immediate economic future of the country. The plan as 
approved envisages a total increase in the value of the gross industrial output of 
48 per cent over the figure reached in 1940, but simple comparisons of this kind are 
of course rather misleading, because of the changes in area and population which 
occurred during the course of the war. The areas which suffered from enemy occupation 
are to reach only 15 per cent above the earlier figure, which indicates that the Soviet 
Government will continue and expand its policy of concentrating on the developments 
of the more recently industrialized areas of Central Asia and the Soviet Far East. 

1D. W. Shave and James S. Gregory, The U.S.S.R. A Geographical Survey (London, 
Harrap, 1944). 


8). F. Horrabin and J. S. Gregory, An Atlas of the U.S.S.R. (Harmondsworth, Middle- 
sex, Penguin Books, 1945). 
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The output of coal, which reached 164.7 million tons in 1940, and was planned to 
reach 230 million tons in 1942, is planned for 1950 at 250 million tons. Steel, which 
reached 18.4 million tons in 1940, and was to have reached 28 million tons in 1942, is 
to reach 25.4 million tons in 1950. The targets set clearly demand a continuation of 
that denial of present comforts to which the population of the Soviet Union have for so 
long been accustomed, although the second task of the plan is given as “‘the creation 
of an abundance of the chief consumer goods.”” As examples we may take the output 
of leather footwear, which reached 205.9 million pairs in 1937, was to have reached 
235 million pairs in 1942, and is forecast at 240 million pairs for 1950, averaging 
roughly one pair per head of the population per year; the production of woollen 
fabrics, which reached 110.8 million metres in 1937, and was to have reached 175 
million metres in 1942, is planned to reach 159.4 million metres only in 1950. 

Consumer goods within the country may of course be supplemented by imports, 
but it is clearly too early for the Soviet Government to draw up a foreign trade 
programme. 

The law as published gives the plan for the Soviet Union as a whole, and for the 
sixteen Constituent Republics. J. D. 


*SPEECHES BY J. V. STALIN AND V. M. MOLOTOV, DELIVERED AT ELECTION MEETINGS 
IN Moscow IN FEBRUARY 1946. With an Appendix: Results of the 1946 General 
Elections in the U.S.S.R. 1946. (London: Soviet News. 7%" X 5”. 35 pp. 6d.) 
It is interesting to compare the kind of election address customary in the Soviet 

Union with those in Great Britain. Without any rival to consider, or alternative 

party and programme to criticize, the task of the candidate is comparatively simple, 

and the addresses given here (which received wide notice in the British Press at the 
time they were made) might have been given on any suitable occasion, apart from an 
election. 

Marshal Stalin surveys the Soviet war effort and outlines the programme of 
industrial development; M. Molotov deals with the economic situation and foreign 
affairs. An appendix gives the communiqués of the Central Election Commission and 
asummary of the results. j. D. 


Our Goop NEIGHBORS IN SoviET Russia. By Wallace West and James P. Mitchell. 
1945. (New York: Noble & Noble. 8” X 5”. ix-+ 274 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Price unknown.) 

It is admittedly difficult for the adult who is not in constant contact with the 
juvenile mind to adjust himself to the limitations of the elementary text-book, 
particularly when it is of the jovial, matey, confidential kind peculiar to “progressive 
education’’ in the United States. How much is learnt in this way only the child can 
tell, but in spite of the efforts of film directors and magazine editors to convince us 
that ‘‘teen-age” boys and girls across the Atlantic have not a thought in their heads, 
the present reviewer persists in believing that they are capable of a greater intellectual 
effort than is demanded of them in reading this book. J. D. 


*PROPERTY RIGHTS OF SOVIET CITIZENS. By Mikhail Lipetsker. 1946. (London: 
Soviet News. 7%" X 5”. 45 pp. 1s.) 


TuIs pamphlet answers clearly a great many of the questions which are so 
frequently asked about the law of property in the Soviet Union, such as that governing 
inheritance, and the ownership of collective and co-operative property. The language 
strikes a happy balance between the needs of the specialist and non-specialist reader— 
not too simple for the one, nor too technical for the other. 
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*VoICE OF THE U.S.S.R. AT THE LONDON SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION. January 16- February 10, 1946. 1946. 
(London: Soviet News. 7” X 5’. 80 pp. Illus. 1s.) 


TuHis useful compilation gives the speeches of the delegates of the Soviet Union, 
the Ukraine and White Russia on questions relating to Spain, Iran, Greece, refugees 
and war criminals, the Atomic Energy Committee and the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which came before the London Session of the United Nations Organization 
at the beginning of 1946. 


*SovIET-PoLisH RELATIONS: A COLLECTION OF OFFICIAL .DOCUMENTS AND PRESS 
Extracts 1944-1946. 1946. (London: Soviet News. 71%" X 5”. 49 pp. 
Illus. Maps. 1s.) 


Tuis collection gives scarcely a hint of the disputes and difficulties which sur- 
rounded, and to a lesser extent still surround, the question of Soviet-Polish relations, 
particularly in its impact on the relations of the two countries with other States. 
But although they tell only part of the story, it is useful to have these documents 
collected together. In spite of the publisher’s claim that “full texts” are given, the 
trade agreements of July 1945 and April 1946 are represented only by brief Tass 
communiqués. The illustrations include a sketch map of the Soviet-Polish frontier 
agreed upon in August 1945. 


PusLic HEALTH IN THE U.S.S.R. By Professor N. Semashko. 1946. (London: 

Soviet News. 7%" X 5". 48 pp. Illus. 1s.) 

THERE is probably nobody in the Soviet Union better qualified to deal with this 
subject than Professor Semashko, who acted as People’s Commissar for Health from 
1918 to 1930 and since then has served in the highest administrative and teaching 
posts; but in a pamphlet this size, which covers public health services rather than 
public health and a fair part of which is taken up by illustrations of the high standard 
we have come to expect in these publications, little except information of the most 
general kind can be given. Such figures as are given are compared with those for 
1913, but for readers in Great Britain comparisons with conditions here are at 
least as interesting. Hospital beds in the Soviet Union in 1941 totalled 773,000; for 
Britain, with a population roughly one quarter the size, the figure for 1942-4 was 
776,000; day nursery places in the Soviet Union numbered 1,300,000, in Britain 
64,000. 


J. DEGRAS 


*From A PoxiticAL Diary. Russia, The Ukraine and America, 1905-1945. By 
Arnold D. Margolin. 1946. (New York: Columbia University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914” X 6”. viii+ 280 pp. 
$3.00. 20s.) 


THE lavish production of the present work is hardly justified by its contents. 
Dr. Margolin was closely connected with the Ukrainian Rada after the Revolution of 
1917 and represented the cause of the independent Ukraine at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference of 1919. The fifty pages of the book which he devotes to these experiences 
supplemented by certain documentary material in the appendix, are not without 
interest. It is, as the author rightly points out, an interesting commentary upon the 
present international recognition accorded to the Soviet Ukraine, that its foreign 
minister Manuilsky first appears in these pages as the R.S.F.S.R.’s ambassador to 
the Ukraine in April 1918. After his migration to the United States of which he is 
now a citizen, Dr. Margolin constituted himself an unofficial adviser to the State 
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Department on foreign affairs, and the bulk of the book consists of an account of his 
activities in this direction. It would be interesting to know more of an incident which 
he relates upon the authority of W. E. Dodd. This is an alleged approach by the 
Soviet Government to Great Britain and the United States in the autumn of 1937, 
with the object of securing economic assistance on a large scale. This request, the 
writer asserts, was received with sympathy in American official circles, but was turned 
down because of British hostility towards it. The concluding chapters contain re- 
flections on problems of the peace, mainly written in 1943-4, and distinguished by 
their complete remoteness from the hard realities of the present. 


Max BELOFF 


NoTEs ON ARTICLES IN RussIAN PERIODICALS. By Margaret Dewar. 


“O vnutrikolkhoznoi demokratii” (‘Democracy within the kolkhoz”), by V. Chuvikov, 
in Sotsialisticheskoe Sel’skoe Khozaistvo, No. 6, June 1946, pp. 8 to 15. This article 
gives a description of the internal administration of a collective farm, its meetings, 
election of officers, rights and duties of officers and members, inspections, etc. 


“‘Kooperatsia truda v kolkhoznoi polevodcheskoi brigade” (‘‘Co-operative labour in a 
kolkhoz brigade on field work’’), by F. Safroshkin, op. cit., pp. 16 to 22, deals with 
production processes on the basis of co-operation of individuals, groups, and by means 
of complicated machinery, and gives examples of the distribution of labour. 


“Printsipy sistemy sovietskogo sotsialisticheskogo prava” (“Principles of the system 
of Soviet socialist law’’), by M. S. Strogovich, in Izvestia Akademii Nauk SSSR, 
Otdelenie Ekonomiki i Prava, No. 2, 1946, pp. 81 to 98. ‘After introductory expla- 
nations of law as a superstructure over the prevailing system of productive relations, 
and its essential unity, under whatever forms and in whatever countries it is exercised, 
the author examines the structure of law forms in the U.S.S.R. The main distinction 
from other countries is that Soviet law does not recognize any classification into 
public and private law, as introduced by Roman law. The task of the Soviet system 
is to divide existing law norms into distinct ‘‘groups and branches” and to create a 
link between them. The present Soviet system consists of: (1) State law; (2) Ad- 
ministrative law; (3) Land law; (4) Civil law; (5) Kolkhoz law; (6) Labour law; 
(7) Family law; (8) Criminal law; (9) Law procedure. Though the system of law is 
stable, its separate branches may be subject to modifications as and when social 
relations change. To analyse these and to outline the trends of further developments 
is the task of Soviet Science of Law. 


“O sisteme sovietskogo sotsialisticheskogo prava” (‘‘The system of Soviet Socialist 
Law”’), by Professor S. F. Kechekyan, in Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 2, 1946, 
pp. 41 to 50. This article gives supplementary information on the development of 
Soviet law, which is based primarily on a differentiation of objects rather than of 
methods of law regulations. The author examines economic relations and the political 
superstructure as reflected in the various branches of the Soviet system of law, and 
explains the essence of their application. 


“Sistema obshchei chasti ugolovnogo prava” (‘‘The System of Criminal Law: General 
Section’), by Professor A. N. Trainin, in Sovietskoe Gosudarstvo i Pravo, No. 5-6, 
1946, pp. 8 to 21. 

“Osnovnye printsipy sovietskogo strakhovogo prava’’ (“Basic principles of Soviet 
insurance law’’), by Professor V. K. Raikher, op. cit., pp. 22 to 30. 
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‘‘Nekotorye voprosy sovietskogo trudovogo prava” (‘Some problems of Soviet labour 
law”), by A. E. Pasherstnik, op. cit., pp. 31 to 43. 

“Amnistia i pomilovanie po Stalinskoi Konstitutsii” (‘Amnesty and clemency based 
on the Stalin Constitution’), by Professor N. D. Durmanov, op. cit., pp. 44 to 52. 


Further articles of interest to the student of Soviet law. 


“Zemel’noe Zakonodatel’stvo Latviiskoi, Litovskoi i Estonskoi SSR’ (‘Land laws 
in the Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian SSR’’), by N. D. Kazantsev, in Sovietskoe 
Gosudarstvo 1 Pravo, No. 2, 1946, pp. 61 to 67. _ Brief outline of the agrarian situation 
of three Baltic provinces after 1919 and during the Nazi occupation, and survey of 
Soviet measures of expropriation and laws on the re-distribution of the land. 


‘“Osobennosti vnutrennei i vneshnei politiki kapitalisticheskikh stran v epokhu 
obshchevo krizisa kapitalizma” (‘Features of internal and foreign policy of capitalist 
countries in the epoch of the general crisis of capitalism”), by E. Varga, in Mirovoe 
Khozaistvo 1 Mirovaya Politika, No. 6, June, 1946, pp. 8 to 17. 

This article is of considerable interest, since the author is the Director of the 
Institute of World Economics and Politics of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
and has long been recognized as the leading economist on foreign countries in the 
USSR: 

Recapitulating the Marxist-Leninist theory of crises within and between capitalist 
countries, the author compares the alignment of States in the first and the second 
world wars, their hopes and their struggles to maintain the capitalist status quo. 
Today the very existence of the U.S.S.R. as a world Power has introduced an entirely 
new factor. ‘The fact that the Soviet Union and highly industrialized countries 
found themselves in one and the same camp, which marched against fascist aggressors, 
meant that the struggle between the two systems within the democratic camp was 
temporarily relaxed, stopped; but this did not, of course, mean the end of the struggle. 
At the same time the struggle between the two systems took on a particularly acute 
form when the fascist aggressors attacked the Soviet Union.” ‘The Allies helped the 
Soviet Union, but it cannot be said that they had at that time forgotten about the 
differences in the social structure. To illustrate this, one could, for example, quote 
the keeping secret of the atomic bomb” (p. 11). 

The author then briefly mentions the conflicts between the other Allies, in 
particular England and America, and analyses their efforts “to retain the capitalist 
system” as far as internal policy is concerned. As to their foreign policy, the ‘“‘im- 
perialist contradictions” find expression in ‘“‘the plan for a Western bloc’ which, 
embracing “in one political union England, France, Belgium, Holland, Portugal, 
perhaps part of the Scandinavian countries, is directed in the first place against the 
Soviet Union, and constitutes an attempt to re-create the well-known cordon sanitaire, 
though no longer on the frontiers of the Soviet Union, where, owing to the existence 
of friendly neighbourly countries, it is politically impossible to do this, but in Western 
Europe.”” Alternatively, the Western bloc, which would unite 95 per cent of the world’s 
colonies, would attempt to defend the colonies against any disintegration set on foot 
by the United States and to oppose their national liberation movements. 


MIDDLE EAST 


*An ARAB TELLS HIS Story. A Study in Loyalties. By Edward Atiyah. 1946. 
(London: John Murray. 834” X 5%”. viii-++ 229 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 
IT is sometimes claimed for the Lebanese that, because of their close connections 
with Western society, they are the most suitable interpreters between the West and 
the Arabic-speaking peoples. There is something to commend this point of view and 
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much to be said against it. For the Lebanese Christian is himself a member of a 
small, conscious minority in the Arab world. This book is an illustration both of the 
remarkable universality and richness of the Lebanese environment, and of the dangers 
of accepting those opinions formed in it as characterizing the attitude of the majority 
of educated Arabs. Mr. Atiyah has experience of and sympathy for the values of both 
civilizations, and, so long as we realize that both his experiences and his method of 
recounting them would probably have been quite different if he had been born a 
member of the majority Arab community, a Muslim, we may safely take him as a 
guide to the understanding of the educated Arab or Egyptian. 

Mr. Atiyah, who is at present in charge of the Arab office in London, comes from 
one of those Lebanese Christian families with world-wide connections and rare piety 
which have contributed so much to the life of the Middle East. Born to fear Turks 
and Muslims, and to look to Britain for inspiration and security, he developed at the 
one and the same time, at Victoria College, Alexandria, a contempt for merely com- 
munal differences and an appreciation of the real values of British life, which was 
enriched and deepened by three years at Oxford and by marriage to a Scottish woman. 
Subsequently, his experiences while teaching in the Sudan brought him into touch 
with some of the less agreeable qualities of the Englishman overseas, and he acquired a 
strong sympathy and understanding for the nationalist Arab. 

This is a story of a man with more than one loyalty who refuses to accept the 
incompatibility of the things he values—Amin Pasha Osman, chief architect of the 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty of 1936, and a friend and schoolfellow of Mr. Atiyah, was 
another such man. Both of them were pupils of R. W. G. Reed, one of the greatest 
Englishmen ever to work in the Middle East. To this affection for both Arab and 
Western (particularly British) civilization, Mr. Atiyah adds a by no means uncritical 
liking for the social aims of the Soviet Union. 

This is a book which can be strongly recommended. To read it is the best possible 
preparation for the understanding of the Western-educated Arab. But it is not, and 
it does not pretend to be, a safe guide to the knowledge of the majority of literate 
Arabs. Its author is one of those rare people who is fitted by temperament and 
interest to be a citizen of a more human and universal State than any which yet 


exists. 
H. S, DEIGHTON 


*IraN. By William S. Haas. 1946. (New York: Columbia University Press. 

London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 914" XK 6”. vii+ 

273 pp. Illus. Maps. Map end-papers. $3.50. 23s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is a useful introduction to the study of Persia’s problems. It is marred 
in places by a somewhat involved style. The chapters on ‘Society and Government” 
and on ‘Persian Psychology,’”’ the remarks on the position and function of the classes 
in these chapters and in the chapter on ‘The Economic Situation” are especially 
useful. The chapter on Reza Shah and his reform attempts to do justice to him; 
but the statement that “the spirit of discipline and disinterested service which ema- 
nated from him began to pervade the whole [administration]” (p. 146) can hardly be 
taken as an accurate description, at least in the later years of his reign. This chapter 
should be read against the author’s summing up of the effects of modernization, 
made later in the book, in which he states: ‘The organized omnipotence of the state 
which replaced the arbitrary individual despotism of the past, the wrecking of the 
structure of society, and the dispossession of the leading classes, the uprooting of 
tradition in every field made the individual homeless and created a social vacuum 
which modern education and the introduction of Western material civilization could 
not compensate”’ (p. 217). 
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In matters of detail there are many inaccuracies; for instance, it was the Mongols 
and not the Seljuks who exterminated the Ismailites in Persia. The tobacco monopoly 
was not granted to the Imperial Bank of Persia. The statement that elections for the 
National Assembly have not taken place since the abdication of Reza Shah ignores 
the elections of 1943. 

A. K. S. LAMBTON 


*THE Post War SITUATION IN THE MippLE East. By Professor Robert Peers, 
O.B.E., M.C., M.A. Montague Burton International Relations Lecture, 1946. 
1946. (Nottingham: University College. 834” X 5%”. 19 pp. 1s. 6d.) 
PROFESSOR PEERS is one of the many Englishmen of distinction whose war 

service took them to the Middle East. His Montague Burton lecture is the sort of 

fruit of this migration for which we are entitled to hope. Written with an evident 
understanding of the acute emotional problems of its peoples, it is a valuable short 

survey of the social and economical situation in the Middle East. He advocates a 

joint action by the more advanced Powers towards the solution of the social problems 

of the area, and sees, in such service if offered, not imposed, the best way to political 
security. 


HS. 12. 


*ARABIA PHOENIX. An Account of a Visit to Ibn Saud, Chieftain of the Austere 
Wahhabis and Powerful Arabian King. By Gerald de Gaury. Foreword by 
Freya Stark. 1946. (London: Harrap. 8” X 5%”. 169 pp. Biblio. Illus. 
Map end-papers. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis story of an official visit to the court of King Ibn Saud in November 1935 
gives a charming picture of the country and its people. The account (chapter 7) of a 
fantasia, in which the King’s sons displayed their horsemanship “hair and curls 
flying and eyes alight with pride,” introduces us to someone very different from those 
dignified Princes who recently visited London and Washington. 

_ Gerald de Gaury is an artist who sees beauty where others might not. The 

palace sentries who “‘rose and squatted . . . as we passed’”’ he compares to ‘“‘a parterre 

of tulips rustled by a breeze’’ (p. 66). ‘‘Love of the desert seems at first to be against 
all reason; but the instinct of healthy man must be for it, and once known it draws 
him back again for ever” (p. 105). In her brilliant foreword Freya Stark speaks of 
the details of desert life. ‘“Gerald de Gaury” she writes ‘‘sees them with an experienced 
and loving eye, and, like a collector of butterflies, nets the remote moments for the 

pleasure of those who will never see them flickering in their own bright air’’ (p. 6). 
The book is well illustrated with photographs and includes a valuable 

bibliography. 

W. G. ELPHINSTON 


*SyriA AND LEBANON. A political essay. By A. H. Hourani. 1946. (London: 
Oxford University Press. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 834’ X 534’. 402 pp. Maps. 18s.) 

A Frenchman who, having spent many years in the study of international policy 

in the Levant, undertakes to publish in a British periodical, however indulgent, a 

review of the excellent book by Mr. A. H. Hourani, Syria and Lebanon, puts himself 

in an awkward position. If he is tempted on occasion to judge severely certain 
tendencies of French policy in the Middle East he cannot decently publish his criti- 


1Reprinted January 1947. 
9 
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cisms in a foreign journal. If he believes, as do all his compatriots, that the eviction 
of the French from Syria and Lebanon is partly the result of persistent and calculated 
action on the part of certain local agents of a rival Power, even if friendly and allied, 
to cite his evidence in such a place would lack courtesy. On the other hand, if, 
carried away by his sympathy with the author, he espoused the Pan-Arab thesis, 
upheld here with a deep knowledge of the peoples of the Middle East, by supporting 
Mr. Hourani he would assume a measure of responsibility for the grave dangers to 
the peace of the Middle East and Africa which would result from Arab imperialism. 
In these circumstances the finesse and objectivity of which Mr. Hourani gives proof 
in the course of his long study are the greatest possible help to the bold critic in his 
self-imposed task of balancing sur la corde raide. May the latter succeed in acquitting 
himself of his task! 

Mr. Hourani unites with a deep knowledge of the Middle Eastern minorities a 
firm faith in Arab nationalism. If, apparently, he does not display the oriental 
quality of enthusiasm which is evident in the books of most Eastern political writers 
today, he possesses a great care for precision, a respect for nuances, a subtlety, which 
are the mark of a highly cultured Western mind. Again and again in reading his book 
one finds on turning the page the complement of information or the exact detail or 
qualification, required to correct a statement which by itself would have been too 
absolute. It would be impossible to find in previous works by Muslims and Christians 
of the Middle East a picture so just, so balanced, or indeed so comprehensive, of the 
conditions of life of the minorities and of their difficult relations with the Sunnite- 
Muslim majority, which is gradually absorbing them in the great movement towards 
Arab unity. 

The criticisms directed against French policy in the Levant do not offend a well- 
informed and honest reader, since they are always expressed with great moderation 
and a constant desire to understand the motives which explain the attitude, sometimes 
open to criticism, of France. 

This quality of writing and thought is explained by the author’s desire to be 
detached, and to place the question of the future of the Christian minorities! on the 
higher plane of the general relation of Islam with Christianity, and not to examine 
the question in the light of immediate prejudices and divergent interests. 

If on the whole the picture of French policy seems acceptable, perhaps a French- 
man may allow himself to emphasize the considerable importance of the results 
achieved by that policy in Syria and Lebanon. The French have made a successful 
attempt to educate a new generation of men who, if they put into practice all the 
training they have received, should be capable of honest government and efficient 
administration of the independent States set up under our aegis. That is an immense 
task which far surpasses the achievements in this field of other European nations in 
the Arabian Middle East. Whatever happens, we can be proud of that. 

Mr. Hourani perhaps rather neglects the importance of the centres of higher 
education; the university and archaeological missions, and the French Institute in 
Damascus, without which the picture of French influence would not be complete. 
The collective work of these institutions has done much to broaden the narrow out- 
look of the minority communities, and has often gained the sympathy of the most 
resolute nationalist leaders. Some other judgments, often summary, of French 
activities in the economic and administrative spheres? may also surprise those who 
know the difficulties of mandatory enterprise in the Levant. But it would be in bad 
grace to seek a quarrel with the author or to contest evaluations which after all are 


1Sce the beginning of the book and its conclusion. 


2See Chapter IX, section 9, p. 176. 
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questions of individual opinion. Nevertheless, there are several points in regard to 
the political evolution of Syria and Lebanon which seem to merit comment. 


One of Mr. Hourani’s conclusions must certainly be accepted. The general 
principle of British policy, always favourable to the creation of broad Arab con- 
federations and even to the Arab League, is fundamentally opposed to French policy 
which has desired the protection of minorities and which has often been very suspicious 
of the Arab movement for unity. The author points out! that the precipitate evolution 
of Iraq as a nation gave a general impetus to Arab nationalism. No compromise has 
ever been reached between the British and French viewpoints, however much the 
French have striven to reconcile their duties as Mandatory Power with the aspirations 
of Arab nationalism. In the Middle East Britain has always adopted extremely 
rapid methods of emancipation, even to the detriment of the strength and stability 
of States thus constructed. Iraq, for example, from the moment of becoming a 
sovereign nation, has persecuted her minorities, been torn by internal crises and 
agitated by revolts and coups d’état. The defection of Rachid Ali Gailain in April 
1941 set the seal on an experiment that was altogether disastrous. If British policy 
had been less precipitate France would perhaps have adopted in Syria a policy of 
emancipation favourable to Arab nationalism. Anxious to educate the people (much 
more than Great Britain), to create an élite, a highly-educated class, in order to en- 
sure a good administration, French progress was undoubtedly very slow, too slow. 
If in 1921 the general plans for the whole of the Middle East to which Britain agreed 
had been calculated to mature in thirty years instead of ten, France and Britain 
would have undoubtedly been able to act in concert. But apparently no attempt at 
conciliation, nor even at consultation, was made in the early days, with the result 
that there has been a disastrous renewal of Franco-British competition in the Levant. 

The drama of the separation of the autonomous Sanjak of Alexandretta from 
Syria could be given an interpretation quite different from Mr. Hourani’s. After the 
Treaty of Lausanne the negotiations between Great Britain and Turkey in 1925-6 
over the frontiers of Iraq in the Kurd country were particularly difficult. Turkish 
tenacity had been no less evident in regard to the northern borders of Syria, where 
40 per cent of the population, forming the social élite, were of Turkish origin and 
language. On account of the mutual suspicion of Kemal’s party and Arab nationalists, 
Turkey could not willingly allow the formation of a number of strong Arab States 
which would inevitably be hostile to her as soon as the control of the Mandatory 
Powers was withdrawn. France should in 1936-7 have defended more vigorously 
the interests of Arab nationalism in Antioch, but Franco-Arabian relations were 
hardly recovered from the troubles of 1936 and Arab nationalism inspired little more 
confidence in Paris than in Ankara. Inevitably also the imminence of the world war 
dominated events. When at last in 1937 Turkey offered her alliance to the Western 
Powers it was on condition that the Sanjak was ceded. Unfortunately the weakness 
displayed by France and Britain towards Hitler’s aggressions in the heart of Europe 
encouraged Turkey to press her claims. It is well known that on this occasion France 
and Britain did consult together and the ceding of Alexandretta was the result of 
their agreement. The profound disillusionment of the Arabs after this episode is 
understandable, but the danger which would have confronted them if Turkey allied 
herself with the Axis Powers is easy to imagine. Of course this is a “Munich” argu- 
ment and cannot justify a concession made without violence, but it would certainly 
be most unjust to place the responsibility on France alone. 

Mr. Hourani, carried away by his sympathies, is favourably disposed towards 
the Syrian-Lebanese youth movement, even when it was dangerously under the 
influence of the totalitarian methods of the Axis, and when quasi-military formations 


1See p. 194. 
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such as the Chemises de fer and the Parti Populaire Syrien appeared. Their badges 
and their activities were copied from the German youth movements, and it is justi- 
fiable to think that they were prepared to adopt some of their doctrines in the event 
of a German victory. It is difficult, therefore, to subscribe to the author’s lenient 
judgment of the Parti Populaire Syrien and its founder Antoun Saadé, whose move- 
ment was probably used, if not inspired, by the political agents of the Axis. 

Regarding the unhappy event of November 11, 1943 and the international crisis 
which followed it Mr. Hourani maintains an inexplicable silence on one important 
point: the delivery on November 22 to the French Committee of National Liberation 
in Algiers and to General Catroux in Beirut of a British ultimatum, the expiry of 
which was slightly prolonged but which nevertheless asked without qualification for 
the re-establishment of the political status quo as it had been before the crisis. This 
event, which stands out in the memory of all who witnessed it, testified to the de- 
termination of the Allied Powers to impose their solution upon France even though 
the talks between General Catroux and the Nationalists were at that moment pro- 
gressing favourably. 

In order to justify the refusal of Syria and Lebanon after 1941 to sign a treaty 
with France, Mr. Hourani mentions, among other arguments, the refusal of Arab 
nationalism to recognize the Mandate, or to regard the Committee of Algiers as the 
heir to the mandatory obligations of France; the legitimate doubts of the Syrians 
regarding the value of an agreement made with the Committee of Algiers which 
afterwards ran the risk of not being ratified by France herself; and finally the absence 
of common interests between France and the Levant States.!_ It would be fair to add 
that the advice given since 1941 to many Syrian and Lebanese leaders by Allied 
agents on the spot was of such a nature, in spite of all the official declarations made 
in London, as to encourage in them an obstinate resistance to the conclusion of a 
treaty. 

The section which the author devotes to ‘Arab Nationalism” is important,? for 
it is here that the clue to the author’s psychological outlook will be found. How is 
it that a Middle Eastern Christian, belonging to those minorities whose religious, 
historical and even cultural inheritance is so rich, is prepared to accept the fusion of 
that unique tradition with the Arab movement, subjecting it to a Muslim majority? 
Does he not fear a complete absorption in which their social and religious status and 
their all-important spiritual freedom will disappear? Moreover is it not evident that 
the Arab movement engenders not only Arab nationalism but also an imperialism 
which will involve the forces of the East in a struggle in which Africa is the stake? 
Mr. Hourani’s determined choice of this all-embracing Arab unity is not entirely 
explained by the excellent arguments which he gives. The reviewer cannot altogether 
escape the feeling that either voluntarily or perhaps because of circumstances he adopts 
dogmatically a political doctrine whose effect on minority values is unpredictable. 
Yet his work does not seem to show the blind partisanship and warmth of feeling 
which would explain such a choice. Compared with the passionate book of Mr. 
Edmond Rabbath, Unité Syrienne et devenir arabe,* Syria and Lebanon seems a work 
of infinitely scholarly analysis, more methodical, more objective, but which by its 
very coldness does not always carry conviction. On the other hand one cannot help 
being struck by the firmness with which Mr. Hourani supports the opposition of Arab 
nationalism to a Jewish National Home in Palestine. Clearly underestimating the 
power and irreducible force of Jewish nationalism he offers it no other future than that 
reserved for other Eastern minorities who are prepared to accept a subordinate 
position or perhaps an economic role if their talents could conveniently be employed 

1See the ‘‘Postscript: The Events of October, 1943, to April, 1945,’’ p. 279. 


*See pp. 96-120 
%(Paris, 1937). 
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in the service of Arab nationalism. These views do not seem reconcilable with 
Zionist realities. After all, the haughty attitude of Arab nationalism is unwaveringly 
opposed even to a limited increase of Jewish immigration to Palestine, and does not 
offer a humane solution to a problem which Great Britain created with open eyes 
thirty years ago. 

In spite of the fact that this book is devoted mainly to Syria and Lebanon and 
is really no place for a study of British attempts in neighbouring countries to promote 
the union of Arab States, in particular the conditions under which the pact of Arab 
alliance was prepared in Baghdad during the summer of 1936, sufficient evidence is 
set forth of the encouragement given by Great Britain to unitary movements. The 
projects for a Greater Syria are analysed and criticized most intelligently, the genesis 
of the Arab League in Cairo and the establishment of its statute are discussed with 
useful comments, as a process in full conformity with British wishes. 

What can a Frenchman, whose country no longer has any territorial interests in 
the Middle East, think about this political evolution described by Mr. Hourani, the 
end of which, even though indirectly, can only be the development of British influence 
in Syria and Lebanon, exclusive of all others? Generally speaking, is the close 
alliance of Great Britain and Pan-Arabism in the Middle East likely to further the 
peace of the world? It is quite true, as the author easily agrees, that the Arab States 
of the Middle East are by these means assured of finding the economic and military 
support which they need and which they will continue to need for a long time to come. 
But are no other dangers apparent? If French influence is removed, will her policy 
of protecting minorities be henceforth discredited and disappear for ever? How then 
will Armenians, Kurds, Orthodox Greeks and even Circassians obtain the support of 
another Great Power which can play a part, disinterested outwardly at least, in 
maintaining the balance in this area? Will not the Jewish-Arab conflict in the violent 
form given to it by the Arab League result in a split in Anglo-American solidarity in a 
part of the world where the close collaboration of the two Anglo-Saxon nations is 
indispensable? In 1922 the nations confided to Great Britain a mandate under the 
League of Nations which supported the creation of a Jewish National Home. Would 
it not now in 1946 be necessary to ask the United Nations Organization to admit that 
the presence of British forces in Palestine is explained by the necessity of defending 
the Arabs against Zionism? Finally it must be asked if all the changes which have 
occurred in the political balance of the Middle East during the last few years are 
happy ones since their main consequence has been to place all the responsibility on 
Britain, leaving her isolated from Russia, America and France now that these Powers 
have not the same interest that they previously had in maintaining peace in this 
region. International control was even more necessary in the Middle East for there 
it is not so much a question of political power, of conflict between hostile nationalisms, 
of the protection or acquisition of material interests as of attempting to reconcilé three 
great religious forces. Does the Middle East of 1946 appear more stable and less 
menacing than that of 1919? It seems very doubtful. 

Finally, this book, so rich in ingenious ideas about the political evolution of 
Syria and Lebanon, does not appear to have given sufficient importance or enough 
consideration to Franco-British rivalry in the Middle East. This rivalry, aggravated 
between 1921-6 and 1941-6, was only dormant in the intermediate period. It is this 
rivalry which provides the key to a great number of events which Mr. Hourani 
approaches from a different angle. It is astonishing to find no mention in the good 
bibliography of a book in common use, Cumming’s, Franco-British Rivalry in the 
Post-War Near East: the decline of French influence. 

The last sentence in the book is a warning to Lebanon lest once inside the Arab 
League she should deviate from the line of conduct laid down for her. If the efforts 


1(London, 1938). 
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of the Arab States to win the confidence of this small country were in vain, ‘‘they 
would no doubt be forced to reconsider their attitude towards Lebanon” (p. 307). 
This sombre menace might equally be the epigraph of the book as well as its 
conclusion. 


ROBERT MONTAGNE 


*REBELLION IN PALESTINE. By John Marlowe. 1946. (London: Cresset Press. 


84" X 5%". 279 pp. Map. 12s. 6d.) 

*WuHaT AND WHOSE IS PALESTINE? A New Proposal submitted to the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry by an Impartial Committee of the Service-Nation Move- 
ment. 1946. (London: Herbert Joseph. World Unity Booklet No. 7. 
84%" X 5%". 24 pp. Maps. 2s.) 

*A PALESTINE MunicH? By R. H. S. Crossman and Michael Foot, M.P. 1946. 
(London: Victor Gollancz. 734" X 5”. 32 pp. 6d.) 


THESE three books all arrive, by different routes, at advocating partition for 
Palestine. None of them gives even a moment’s consideration to any form of solution 
on a federal basis. Yet Mr. Marlowe, whose book was apparently published before 
the publication of the report of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, and to 
whose knowledge and acuteness of observation it would be wrong not to pay tribute, 
sees and sets out with admirable clarity the unanswerable objections to partition. 
Mr. Crossman and Mr. Foot admit that a continuance of the mandatory régime 
would be no less compatible with their policy; and the authors of the booklet 
What and Whose ts Palestine also appear to prefer, if it were practicable, the es- 
tablishment of a “joint State of Jud-Arabia . . . in which both peoples would equally 
participate”’ (p. 22). 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that none of these authors has really gone 
into the question whether a federal solution is or is not a practical possibility. The 
British Government, on the recommendation of the British and American experts, 
have decided that it is, and for those who are really interested in the future of Palestine, 
Mr. Marlowe's comprehensive survey, none the less because it shows a definite bias 
against the Palestine Administration and all its works, will be a useful supplement 
to such impartial and objective statements of the problem as the Chatham House 
Information Paper, Great Britain and Palestine, 1915-1945. The two pamphlets have 
only an interest in so far as they represent an honest endeavour on the part of the 
writers to make a contribution to a difficult and important subject. 


He WX 


Nist Dominus. A Survey of the Palestine Controversy. By Nevill Barbour. 1946. 
(London: Harrap. 8” XK 5%". 248 pp. Biblio. Maps. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts is probably the most penetrating study of the whole Palestine controversy 
which has yet appeared. The author, an independent scholar and traveller who lived 
for some years in Palestine, combines with wide personal experience a complete 
knowledge of the relevant written materials and an understanding of the issues at 
stake. Mr. Barbour is both a Hebrew and Arabic scholar, and is equally sure when 
he traces the history of the Jewish connection with Palestine and the development of 
Zionism and when he explains the reasons for Arab opposition to the Zionist 
programme. 

The book begins with a sketch of Jewish history from antiquity to the emergence 
of political Zionism. A lucid account is given of the promises made during the first 
world war and the subsequent partition of the Arab world and the imposition of. the 
Mandate. There follows an analysis of the different phases of the controversy and 
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the various plans put forward by the British Government culminating in the White 
Paper of 1939. The last chapters trace the history of Palestine and Zionism during 
the second world war down to Mr. Bevin’s statement of policy in November 1945. 

Mr. Barbour shows clearly, both by quotations from Zionist leaders and by the 
evidence of facts, that the real and unwavering purpose of the Zionists is to turn 
Palestine into a Jewish State, however much they may have disguised this policy for 
tactical reasons. He brings out vividly the contrast between the steady march of the 
Zionists towards this goal and the “‘re-assuring statements” which were periodically 
made, but which never in fact re-assured the Arabs. The attempt to set up a Jewish 
State he regards as bound to fail. ‘To recommend its establishment would involve a 
complete reversal of British policy and be the repudiation of assurances given to the 
Arabs on many occasions during the last twenty-eight years; it would cause a turmoil 
in the Near East of which the results cannot be foreseen . . . Palestine has already 
absorbed some hundreds of thousands of Jewish immigrants and become a country 
in which the Jews form a much larger percentage of the population than in any other 
part of the world. This, with the assurance of rights for internal autonomy, could 
legitimately be considered as the fulfilment of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate... The problem of the Jewish masses can be solved only in lands rich 
and spacious enough to support them; nothing but further trouble can come from the 
failure to recognize this reality, unpalatable as it is” (pp. 230-31). 


A. H. Hourant 


*PALESTINE: PROBLEM AND PRoMISE. An Economic Study. By Robert R. Nathan, 
Oscar Gass, Daniel Creamer. Introduction by M. H. Blinken, President, 
American Palestine Institute. 1946. (Washington: Public Affairs Press of the 
American Council on Public Affairs. 9’ X 6’. x-+ 675 pp. Map end-papers. 
$5.00.) 

Tuis is an exhaustive study of the economic potentialities of Palestine based on 
investigations carried out under the auspices of the American Palestine Institute. 
No attempt is made to draw up specific plans for the economic development of 
Palestine. The cbjective is a general evaluation of possibilities and ‘‘to contribute 
to the clarification of a group of issues which are inherently extremely difficult and 
in which judgment is most subject to distortion by strong emotional predilections” 
(p. viii). To this end the authors have rendered valuable service by bringing together 
and analysing in a single comprehensive survey a wealth of published and unpublished 
material hitherto only obtainable by research over a wide field. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


*THE ANGLO-PALESTINE YEAR Book. 1946. Maps in Colour. Illustrations. In- 
dexes. Geographical Register of Palestine. Coloured Charts and Diagrams. 
Edited by F. J. Jacoby, London. Assistant Editor, I. A. Abbady, Jerusalem. 
1946. (London and Tel-Aviv: Anglo-Palestine Publications. 10” X 714”. 
vii + 384 pp. 25s.) 

The Anglo-Palestine Year Book sets out to be ‘‘a reliable guide to business men 
and all those who seek impartial and up-to-date information on Palestine” (Preface) 
and has achieved a considerable measure of success, so far as the presentation of 
statistical and factual information upon agricultural and industrial development and 
opportunities is concerned. The historical summaries with which the book is prefaced 
are more open to criticism, if only because the impression is given that the problems 
of Palestine are mainly, if not solely, economic. 

H. W. Y. 
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*L’ISLAM DEVANT LE MONDE MODERNE. Par Alphonse Gouilly. 1945. (Paris: 

La Nouvelle Edition. Collection Diplomatique et Politique Internationale. 

9” KX 5%". 295 pp. Biblio. Map. Frs. 160.) 

THIS is an unashamed work of scissors and paste, with the virtues and defects of 
its kind and some additional weaknesses resulting from the circumstances of its com- 
pilation. Opening with a suggestive sociological analysis of Islam at the present day 
(borrowed largely from M. Louis Gardet), the author briefly reviews the countries of 
Moslem population and concludes with an analysis of the Moslem policies of the 
different Powers. Writing in 1944, he had to rely for much of his material on German 
and Spanish sources, with the results that might be expected. Mr. Eden’s declaration 
of May 1941, for example, is quoted in a garbled version from the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
It is unhappily evident also that, except in regard to North-West Africa, he had not 
the foundation of accurate knowledge to allow him to supply the necessapy corrections. 
There are far too many exaggerations of detail, errors of fact and date, and loose 
generalizations that all detract from the value of a book which, in scope and plan at 
least, should have had much to recommend it. 


H. A. R. Grips 


AFRICA 


*ArricA Apvancinc. A Study of Rural Education and Agriculture in West Africa 
and the Belgian Congo. By Jackson Davis, Thomas M. Campbell and Margaret 
Wrong. 1945. (New York: Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
8%" X 534". x+ 230 pp. Illus. Maps. Price unknown.) 

THE original request for this survey came through the International Missionary 
Council, and it was intended to assist missionary societies in planning their future 
work. But the three members of the team who made the study all had first hand 
knowledge of both government and missionary educational work, and the scope of the 
survey therefore included a wide variety of schools and institutions in touch with 
rural life. After reviewing recent educational and agricultural developments in the 
territories visited, the authors discuss agricultural policy and research, rural schools 
and their staffs, the factors which make for a higher standard of living, and the im- 
portance of literacy and literature in the achievement of better conditions in rural 
societies. 

The study is a notable contribution towards the necessary re-thinking of policy 
in the backward rural areas of West Africa and the Congo. The authors emphasize 
the salient fact of the area, namely, that there is no considerable European settlement, 
and that therefore progress must be based on the development of the Africans. 
African advance, they say, is dependent on the spread of knowledge and its application 
to the affairs of every-day life. For the people of this area, every-day life is mainly 
agriculture, and the report draws attention to the success of the agricultural extension 
services in the United States in teaching men and women through practical demon- 
strations on the farm and in the home. A recommendation is made that the experience 
of these extension workers in the United States might be made available to Africa 
through visitation and exchange of workers. 

The authors were impressed with the degree of partnership achieved by govern- 
ment and missions in education. In order to make this co-operation still more effective, 
they lay stress on the value of union mission institutions and advocate an extension 
of this type of institution in order to avoid wasteful duplication. 

The final note in the report is one of warning that this is no time for delay in 
making effective plans for African advance. The impact of the Western world on the 
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African peoples is increasing all the time. Those who are concerned about the results 
of this impact, both good and bad, will find much in this study to throw light upon 
one of the most urgent problems of our time. 


MARGARET READ 


*AFRICAN JOURNEY. By Eslanda Goode Robeson. 1946. (London: Gollancz. 

8” X 5”. 187 pp. IIlus. 9s.) 

Tuis diary of Mrs. Paul Robeson records a journey through South Africa to 
Uganda where, accompanied by her small son, she did some anthropological field work. 
The widely different conditions in South Africa and Uganda are emphasized. The 
author is convinced of the importance of advance in education at all levels and of 
Europeans knowing the languages of the people. On the social structure of Uganda 
she writes: “I find it very hard to accept this division of Africans here in Uganda 
into upper and lower classes, yet everywhere it exists. There is a definite aristocracy 
usually connected with cattle, and a definite common man usually connected with 
agriculture” (p. 165). 

MARGARET WRONG 


INDIA 


*InpIA Topay. An Introduction to Indian Politics. By Raleigh Parkin. Revised 
Edition. First printed in Canada in 1941. 1945. (Toronto: Longmans Green. 
New York: John Day. 8%” X 5%". x-+ 387 pp. Biblio. Map. $3.75.) 
THE proposed object of the author of India Today—he is a Canadian journalist— 

is to set out dispassionately the dominating facts of Indian politics, leaving it to the 

reader to draw his own conclusions. Much research has obviously gone into the pro- 
duction; the documentation is ample and convincing, and on the whole it may be 
said that Mr. Parkin has achieved his aim. 

The communal problem is carefully examined; most observers of the Indian 
scene will agree with the comment that it is the root cause of the failure of India to 
develop any deep feeling of national unity. The author aptly quotes in this connection 
the opinion of Mr. Rajagopalachari, the well-known Congress leader, that Indian 
nationalism ‘‘is not the irresistible longing of a homogeneous and united people, ready 
to sacrifice their all in their thirst for freedom’ (p. 280). 

There is an interesting chapter on the economic position. The possibilities of 
industrialization on a large scale are discussed. The Hindu religion with its fatalistic 
outlook, the author thinks, blights ambition and checks enterprise. This hardly 
applies to the Marwari financiers who have built up big business, bought up the 
press and almost bought up Congress. No reference, by the way, is made to the latter 
fact, though Gandhi himself admits it. 

The case for the outcaste might have been handled differently. The deprivation 
of these unfortunate people of their separate electorates through the moral pressure 
brought unfairly on them by Gandhi's fast to death has been a tragedy for them, 

One misses references to Pandit Nehru’s autobiography, especially to his comment 
on the bourgeois characteristics of Congress, its drift towards totalitarianism and 
Gandhi’s mental despotism over Congress leaders, conduct which Nehru deplored. 

The extent to which control of the administration was handed over to political 
India by the Act of 1935 might have been made clearer. ‘‘We had power, prestige 
and patronage and all that goes with popular Government,” a prominent Congress 
leader told a public meeting shortly after Gandhi had withdrawn his ministries 
following on the outbreak of the war. 
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The author desires to be fair to the much criticized British. ‘Congress have 
accepted Tilak’s view that their propaganda is war-time propaganda, and hence need 
not be accurate... Unfortunate because it has gradually alienated all Congress 
sympathizers abroad, except the uncritical and the unscrupulous, while within India 
it has led to a deplorably low standard of political and historical accuracy” (p. 186). 

The passage is taken from the Indian history of Edward Thompson and G. T. 
Garratt,’ neither of whom could be considered antagonistic to Indian political am- 
bitions. It is possibly an overstatement, Mr. Parkin thinks, but he goes on to say 
that it does draw attention to a factor sometimes insufficiently appreciated by many 
people outside India. 


WILLIAM BARTON 


*FEDERATING INDIA. By D. R. Gadgil, M.A., M.Litt., Gohkale Institute of Politics 
and Economics, Publication No. 13. 1945. (Poona: published by the author 
for the Gohkale Institute of Politics and Economics. 81%” X 534’’.. 107 pp. 
Map. Rs. 6 or 12s.) 

It is a matter for regret that the price at which this short paper-covered book is 
published is such as to prevent its having the circulation it deserves. For, though 
events have moved rapidly since it was written, it is well worth careful study by all 
who are interested in India’s future constitution. Mr. Gadgil proceeds on the as- 
sumption, unfortunately only too well founded, that Muslims and Hindus in India 
must, for some time at least, be considered as not one but two communities desirous 
of cultivating traditions in the main divergent. A possible way of meeting Muslim 
objections to remaining in a federation with Hindus would be to lessen still further 
the control of the centre over the federating units. The great obstacle to this is that 
the major preoccupation of most governments during the next few decades will be 
with economic planning and this would necessitate the vesting of the Central Govern- 
ment with much larger powers than are compatible with Muslim demands in this 
regard. In Mr. Gadgil’s view, neither weightage, which he condemns as anti- 
democratic, nor regionalism, on the lines advocated by Sir Reginald Coupland, offers 
any solution of the Hindu-Muslim problem. He considers that the protection of 
specific interests can be guaranteed by arrangements made directly on their behalf, 
and that the interests of particular regions can be assured by varying measures of 
autonomy. He very optimistically thinks that adequate provision for the protection 
of the rights of minorities—depressed classes, Christians, Sikhs and Parsees—should 
not prove a difficult matter. As regards Hindu minorities in Muslim regions and vice 
versa, he realistically points out that, in the last analysis, the position of either Hindus 
or Muslims as minorities is dependent on their own strength in the particular region 
and on the effectiveness that their co-religionists in other regions show in resenting 
ill-treatment; but he suggests the desirability of providing for an external guarantee 
in the shape of a review of the working of minority safeguards by an international 
organization. If, as he evidently anticipates, the formation of two federations is 
found inevitable, political affiliation must be determined by adult suffrage, the 
affiliation of disputed areas, however small, being ascertained by plebiscite. Mr. 
Gadgil’s conclusion is that the demands of Muslims have created a situation in which 
the only alternatives are concessions which will permanently render impossible the 
building up of a healthy democratic State, or the formation of two federations in 
India. The obvious course is for the non-Muslims to state what appears to them to 
be the fair and just conditions on which all elements could live amicably in an Indian 
federation and, if those conditions are unacceptable to Muslims, then regretfully 
agree to separate. It would seem at the time of writing (October 1946) that the 


1Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India (London, Macmillan, 1934). 
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situation in India is back where it was before the Cabinet Mission embarked on its 
Herculean task and that Mr. Gadgil’s conclusion must, therefore, be accepted even 
by those to whom the idea of a dismembered India is utterly abhorrent. 


FRANK NOYCE 


Economics OF Post-War INp1A. By Dr. S. K. Muranjan. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 1946. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs. 84” * 5%”. xx-+ 208 pp. 
Rs. 5-12.) 

POVERTY AND SociaL CHANGE. A Study in the Economic Reorganization of Indian 
Rural Society. By Tarlok Singh. 1946. (London: Longmans Green. 714” X 
5”. viii-+ 200 pp. 6s.) 

PLANNING FoR INDIA. By Bimal C. Ghose, B.Sc. (Econ.) (London), B.Com. (London). 
1945. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press (Indian Branch). 
7” X 5”. vit 87 pp. Rs. 1-12. 3s.) 

*INDIA’s STERLING BALANCES. A report prepared for the Indian Affairs Group of 
the Fabian Society. By A. C. Gilpin. With a Foreword by G. D.H. Cole. 1946. 
(London: Fabian Publications Ltd. in conjunction with Victor Gollancz. 
8%" X 5%". 19 pp. 6d.) 

THE SocIAL AND Economic IpEas OF BENOy SARKAR. Edited by Banesvar Dass, 
B.S.CH.E. (Illinois, U.S.A.), Professor of Applied Chemistry, College of Engi- 
neering and Technology, Jadabpur, Calcutta and collaborators. Second, en- 
larged edition. 1940. (Calcutta: Chuchervertty, Chatterjee. 934” K 6%”. 
xix + 664 pp. Rs. 12.) 

THE five volumes under review testify to the present great upsurge of interest in 
Indian economic problems, with special reference to post-war developments and 
planning, and it is this latter problem that provides a link between these books, whose 
varied titles at first suggest that they may contain little of common interest. As a 
matter of fact, the first four volumes are all mainly inspired by the desire to set India 
on the road not merely to recovery, but to more rapid and fundamental economic 
development than seemed even remotely feasible before 1939, whilst the lengthy 
study of Professor Sarkar’s ideas, activities and publications also contains much that 
is relevant to the framing of an economic plan for India, although—in accordance 
with Professor Sarkar’s encyclopaedic learning and cosmopolitan interests and con- 
tacts—it also deals with wider sociological, pedagogic, historical and other questions. 

The extreme difficulty of securing anything approaching agreement in India on 
fundamental problems of the day need hardly be emphasized. But Indian opinion 
does seem to be practically unanimous that the time has come to,plan, consciously 
and deliberately, for fundamental economic reconstruction, which will—at long last— 
break the vicious circle of heart-breaking poverty and disastrous inefficiency. It is 
also generally agreed that the present moment offers a unique opportunity for such 
fundamental reconstruction—an opportunity which, if missed, may not recur. Such 
unusual unanimity of opinion suggests that there must indeed be sound reasons behind 
the demand for an economic plan, although there is much controversy over what 
should be the detailed contents of that plan. 


Mr. Muranjan provides a series of essays on various aspects of post-war recon- 
struction and planning. His chief emphasis is on the problems of the transition 
period, although he also deals with the ‘‘Bombay Plan.” There is no attempt to 
provide a compléte plan for India, nor to tackle the various political and psycho- 
logical penumbra of economic planning. Mr. Muranjan writes as an economist and 
discusses in a stimulating, though somewhat incomplete and sometimes superficial, 
manner the main factors involved in the immediate post-war monetary, financial 
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and food positions in India. In particular, in this enlarged second edition, he seeks 
to clarify public opinion on the ‘nature of the problems confronting India’s planners, 
in order to systematize and unify the efforts of various groups of would-be reformers 
who at present proceed on different assumptions and in many cases advocate contra- 
dictory policies. No plan can succeed unless its basis is firmly constructed on the 
objective facts of the economic situation. 


Mr. Tarlok Singh is mainly concerned with proposals for the reorganization of 
rural life, arising out of personal experience and investigations during the past six or 
seven years in the Punjab. He writes attractively and persuasively, he insists on the 
urgent need for larger units of land holding before there can be any real improvement 
in agricultural efficiency, and works out a method of Joint Village Management, which 
(he holds) is the most practical method of achieving the desired ends. His scheme has 
many merits, but it has been suggested that although it might, perhaps, be capable 
of introduction into the Punjab, there would be difficulty in securing the support of 
the peasantry in other less progressive provinces. 


Mr. B. C. Ghose has contrived to compress into admirably small compass an 
exemplary discussion of “planning” in general, of the course and achievements of 
the first two Russian plans, of the proposals of the Bombay Plan, and of the main 
problems confronting planning in India. 


Warm praise is also due to Mr. Gilpin for his admirable and most timely exposition 
of the origin of the “sterling balances,” of the national and international problems 
involved in the forthcoming negotiations for the settlement of the British obligations 
on account of these balances and of the various proposals for settlement. In con- 
clusion he stresses the part that should be played by these balances in promoting a 
programme of industrial development in India. No Indian could have stated the 
problem more fairly. 


Little space remains for an appraisal of the six hundred odd pages devoted to 
an exposition of Professor Benoy Sarkar’s amazingly full and varied life and work. 
Professor Sarkar has stimulated enthusiasm, research and practical social altruism 
in an enormous circle of friends and admirers; he has an international reputation that 
can seldom have been approached by any academic personality; and his output (in 
several continental languages, as well as in English and in Bengali) has been astonish- 
ing. His attitude is that of a pragmatic positivist and internationalist. In the 
economic sphere he specializes in comparative analysis and statistics, and he believes 
in the existence of economic “stages,” through which each society must pass. His 
optimism and good nature lead him to stress the merits of the policies pursued, for 
example, by the Government of India, with the result that he tends to defend policies 
and developments which have provoked bitter protests and opposition from most of 
his compatriots. He is a strong advocate of Indian industrialization, but hopes to 
achieve his end by the use of foreign capital, imperial preference and extensive inter- 
national trade, rather than by any narrowly nationalistic policy. His optimism even 
leads him to deny that India is overpopulated. Mr. Dass’ large volume, to which 
many writers have contributed, varies greatly in quality and involves much wearisome 
repetition. One cannot help thinking that Mr. Dass’ object would have been more 
successfully achieved if he himself had written a concise and comprehensive study 
of the evolution of Professor Sarkar’s ideas and achievements. It would be stil! better 
if he, or some other scholar, undertook to compile a selection and condensation of 
Professor Sarkar’s most vital publications. 


VerRA ANSTEY 
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*A CONTINENT ExpEerIMENTsS. A Picture of the Present and Conjecture for the 
Future with a few Memories from the Past. By Lt.-Colonel The Hon. C. B. 
Birdwood, M.V.O. Introduction by The Ear] of Halifax, K.G.,G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., 
H. M. Ambassador at Washington and formerly Viceroy of India. 1946. (London: 
Skeffington. 934” X 64". xiv-+ 276 pp. Illus. Maps. Map end-papers. 21s.) 
COLONEL Brrpwoop’s book is launched on its career with a sympathetic intro- 

duction by Lord Halifax. ‘‘No Briton” he remarks ‘‘can write worthily about India 

who has not acquired a genuine affection for the land and those who dwell in it. 

That is an essential condition of authorship, and the pages of Colonel Birdwood’s 

book show that he possesses this final qualification in ample measure” (p. vii). 
Most readers of the book will agree with Lord Halifax. As A.D.C. to his father, 

Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood, Commander-in-Chief in India, the author was in a 

position to study at close quarters the great men of the land, from Viceroys and 

Maharajas downwards. Long service in the Indian Army and in irregular corps on 

the Afghan Frontier, and work as a liaison officer between the civil administration 

and the army, and later as resettlement officer for demobilized soldiers on the Frontier, 
gave him an insight not only into village life but into the working of the administrative 
machine. And reading his book one gets the impression that apart from his work as 

a soldier he had for years taken a close and discriminating interest in Indian politics. 
The survey he gives of political developments and especially of the evolution of 

Congress is instructive; the ambition of the Muslim League to have a country of its 

own (Pakistan) does not appeal to him; one may note that his forecast that the 

Muslim Unionist party in the Punjab would defeat the League in the elections has 

been falsified by the practical extinction of the Unionist party by its rival. The 

chapter on the Sikhs is well thought out and will be read with interest in view of the 
uncompromising attitude of the leading Sikh party to the scheme of the Cabinet 

Mission. 

The author makes some suggestive comments on the defence of India. India 
will, he thinks, find it necessary to rely on the British Navy for a long time for the 
safety of its coasts. Would Russia be so friendly as he imagines to an Indian Govern- 
ment based on capitalism? 

WILLIAM BARTON 


INp1A. By Lady Hartog. Foreword by Vincent Harlow. 1946. (London: Thomas 
Dent. 7” X 5”. vi+ 66pp. Illus. Map. Biblio. 1s.) 
Tuis excellent school handbook is intended for children of the middle forms. 
Lady Hartog has added to its value by recommending books for further reading and 
supplying specimen questions to be answered on the basis of her attractive survey. 


*INp1A’s Hinpu-MusLm™ Questions. By Beni Prasad, Professor of Politics, Univer- 
sity of Allahabad. 1946. (London: George Allen & Unwin. 744” X 5”. 152 
pp. 6s.) 

A review of this book appeared in the January 1945 issue of International Affairs, 

p. 135 under the title of The Hindu-Muslim Questions. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


*BritisH RULE IN Burma, 1824-1942. By G. E. Harvey, late Indian Civil Service. 
1946. (London: Faber & Faber. 834" X 5%’. 100 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d.) 
READERS of Mr. Harvey’s History of Burma,' which stops at 1824, who expected 

a volume on the same scale, will be disappcinted, for the present book is only a 

sketch, critical rather than historical. Burmans are not likely to appreciate all the 
1(London, Longmans Green, 1925). 
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criticism, but Mr. Harvey is equally critical of the British system, particularly of 
its failure to deal with agrarian debt and the tenancy problem, and he rightly blames 
the over-elaboration of British administration. 

One or two statements are open to question: “If there had been a railway 
from India the Burmese would have been swamped by immigration” (p. 43), is very 
doubtful; no railway could be as cheap or even as quick as the sea-passages. A note 
on page 85 states that “the hill tribes” are remnants of earlier races who were pushed 
up into the hills. This is only true of some, others are undoubtedly later immigrants 
of the same stock as the Burmese. 

It is a readable and useful sketch, but the book is still lacking which will deal 
with present-day Burma as Sir George Scott dealt with the Burma of two generations 


7 F. B. L. 


THE SToRY OF THE DutcH East INprEs. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke. 1946. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 8%” X 5%”. xvii+ 233 pp. Illus. Maps. Map 
end-papers. $3.00. 16s. 6d.) 

WHEN in 1943 Dr. Viekke wrote Nusantara, a full-dress history of the East Indies, 
the first in the English language, his chapters on Indonesian nationalism answered 
in advance many questions which have puzzled the less informed as it became apparent 
that conditions at the end of the Far-Eastern war left in the Indies a first-class 
political problem. He has, in this new book, redrafted that work into more popular 
form to make his authoritative information accessible to the general public. It isa 
great pity that his book is not likely—for dollar-exchange reasons—to be widely 
available in Britain, where Indonesian developments have an interest not only as 
directly bearing on the delicate situation in Java but also as pointers to possibilities 
in British Asiatic territories. 

Dr. Vlekke’s chapters on the political and economic evolution of the Indies after 
the coming of the Dutch are well-balanced; he leaves us no room to suppose, however, 
that the present confusion is more a result of Japanese sabotage and less a natural 
culmination of left-wing forces which had been growing for years. 

His demonstration that the rise of Chinese nationalism and its repercussion among 
overseas Chinese stimulated a xenophobia among the Javanese has particular bearing 
on other parts of South-East Asia where Chinese immigrants are numerous. 

Viekke examines closely the objectives of Indonesian nationalism and quotes the 
illuminating principle of Dewantoro, the Javanese educationalist: ‘‘We want no 
imitation of the Western world but construction from the bottom up of a civilization 
initially Javanese, later Indonesian.” Into the question of why Java, rather than 
any other of the islands, has become in modern times the focus of the Indies, econom- 
ically, politically and demographically, he does not probe, but his review of the period 
of the last century when Java was virtually a huge plantation directed by the Nether- 
lands Government suggests that then were established the impulses which made Java 
the most densely populated of Asiatic political units. E. H.G. Dossy 


*Dutcu ADMINISTRATION IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES. By W. Preger. Introduction 
by Lieutenant-General Reikichi Tada, Doctor of Engineering, Imperial Japanese 
Army. 1944. (Melbourne: F. W. Cheshire. London: Wadley & Ginn. 744” X 
5/’, 119 pp. Illus. Map end-papers. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts booklet has not been written with any idea of providing a solution to the 
present problems but to give some idea of the true state of affairs as it was before the 
invasion and occupation by the Japanese; and, for those able to do so, it is instructive 
to make a comparison with British methods of colonial administration. 
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Above all it brings home the vast area of the territory which constitutes the 
Netherlands Indies, the different types of people who live there and the extent to 


which the inhabitants themselves took an active part in ruling and running the whole 
country. 


Mr. Preger also gives a general view of the economic side with some very interest- 
ing statistics. 


A. T. CRIGHTON 


*LABOR IN THE PHILIPPINE Economy. By Kenneth K. Kurihara. 1945. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. London: Oxford University Press. Issued under the 
auspices of American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Foreword by Bruno 
Lasker. 83%" X 5%”. xv-+97 pp. Biblio. Illus. $2.00. 12s.) 

Mr. Kurinara, who spent some time in the Philippines before the war as a 
university lecturer, sets out in this book “‘to show the development of Philippine labor 
problems against the background of the national economy”’ and incidentally to “help 
to provide a theoretical basis for progressive labor policies” (p. 1) in the Philippines. 
He does not succeed, however, in this ambitious object. Nevertheless, his little book 
contains useful sections on labour supply, the employment of women and children in 
industry, the cost of living, the wages of industrial and agricultural workers, hours 
of work and the workmen’s compensation law. The chapter on the history of the 
organization of labour in the Philippines is also of value but it contains some historical 
errors and, like the rest of the book, it lacks that authentic touch which only close 
study on the spot and intimate acquaintance with the Philippine unions and their 
leaders would give. The book also fails to provide sufficient information about the 
labour laws of the Philippines and the organization and working of the Department 
of Labour. 


Iror B. PowELL 


THEY REIGNED IN Manpatay. By E. C. V. Foucar. 1946. 
Dobson. 714” X 5”. 165 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book describes the highly coloured oriental drama that was played in Burma 
during the last two reigns of the Alaungpaya dynasty, that is to say between 1853 and 
1885, at which latter date the kingdom of Ava, as the still independent part of Burma 
was called, was annexed by the British. The author founds his narrative solely upon 
books and unpublished notes written by Englishmen who were resident in Burma at 
that time, Burmese records not being drawn upon at all. 
is journalistic. 


(London: Dennis 


The manner of presentation 


The last king, Thibaw, who was not entirely free of the mental instability which 
had afflicted four of his predecessors, fell under the domination of an evil woman, who 
had neither education nor scruples. In the circumstances of the moment t.e greatest 
wisdom was required to steer the country, but he made blunder after blunder and, 
having lost both the confidence of his own subjects and the respect of the world, com- 
mitted the final solecism of attempting to play off France against England. That 
sealed his fate. 

The interest of Mr. Foucar’s book is that it amounts to the first connected 
narrative of these events, of which it is a reasonably correct description, but the full 
meaning of what happened is not as apparent as it would have been had a comparison 
been made with contemporary Siam, China and Japan, showing how the rulers of 
these countries coped with situations analogous to that obtaining at Mandalay. 


Maurice COLLis 
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FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


*THE UNITED STATES MOVES ACROSS THE Paciric. The A.B.C.’s of the American 
Problem in the Western Pacific and the Far East. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
1946. (New York: Harpers. 734” X 51%”. ix+ 174 pp. $2.00.) 

Tuts book by Dr. Latourette, who is a well-known American authority on church 
history and missions, is agreeably objective in tone. The first part describes the 
historical association of the United States with the Far East from the early part of 
the nineteenth century down to Pearl Harbor; and emphasis is laid upon the tradi- 
tional American support for the ‘open door’’ policy and integrity of China. 

Part II is confined to a description of the more important Far Eastern countries, 
but only China and Japan are dealt with in detail. Ina very fleeting survey of depend- 
ent territories, Dr. Latourette has much to say of the political emancipation of the 
Philippines but concedes that many parts of the British, French and Dutch Empires 
are striving towards the same goal. He is even of the reluctant opinion that premature 
political autonomy would not conduce to the welfare of more backward races. In the 
last part of the book, the author forecasts future American policy, which he hopes 
will make possible active co-operation in the solution of formidable outstanding 
problems. 

The book as a whole is a readable, if superficial, account of American interests, 
which should serve a useful purpose in stimulating in the American general public a 
consciousness of the mission before their country in the Far East. 


SHEILA HARDEN 


*PopULATION AND PEACE IN THE Paciric. By Warren S. Thompson. 1946. 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 

9” < 6”. 397 pp. Biblio. Map end-papers. $3.75. 21s.) 

Mr. THompPsoN writes with a note of urgency about “‘a gigantic population 
increase now taking place and likely to continue for the next few decades” (p. 11) in 
the Pacific Region, which he defines as “‘the area extending from Hawaii on the east 
to India on the west, but not including the Soviet Far East” (p. 11). He devotes some 
360 pages to investigating “‘the evidence for believing that the germs of another world 
war are inherent in the future development of the Pacific Region, if this development 
is along the lines that have been followed in the past’ (p. 11). 

His case rests on the evidence of population growth in the West since 1800 with 
its social and economic results, contrasted with the inadequate outlets for the swelling 
millions of South-East Asia to be provided by expansion of agriculture, industrial 
development and emigration. Because he cannot see any sufficient remedy Mr. 
Thompson urges as a palliative that the more thinly peopled areas should be made 
available for Asiatic settlement. He refers particularly to “the unused lands of 
Oceania, Indonesia, the Indo-Chinese peninsula and Africa” (p. 325). 

Despite his apology for lack of ‘‘a more adequate discussion of the race problems 
which will arise if large migration into the present colonial areas from the crowded 
countries of Asia is allowed”’ (p. 6), it is hard to see how the cure would not be worse 
than the complaint. Nor is a critical reaction modified by Mr. Thompson’s omission 
of the empty lands of South America from his survey and his crowning argument 
that an Asiatic irruption into Oceania, ‘‘the Australasian Empire’ and Africa can 
accord with his conception of exclusively American interests in the Pacific in the future. 

Mr. Thompson may be congratulated on the importance of his subject, but his 
treatment reveals too one-sided and prejudiced an approach, and too little an ap- 
preciation of the meaning of his proposals to commend his book to those who are 
invited to be butchered to make an Asian holiday. 


W. F. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS 
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*THE CHINESE ConstTiTuTION. A Study of Forty Years of Constitution-making in 
China. By P’an Wei-Tung, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 1946. (New York: G. E. 
Stechert. Sponsored by the Institute of Chinese Culture, Washington, D.C. 
9%" X 6”. xi+ 327 pp. Biblio. $4.00.) 

Tuts book purports to describe what Dr. P’an calls ‘“‘China’s unquailed courage 
towards constitutionalism,” by which he means the various attempts made during 
the last forty years to provide China with a written constitution. More than half 
the book consists of the text of constitutions in various stages of incubation, organic 
laws, regulations, etc., issued between 1908 and 1943. It is a melancholy record of 
“wrangling over phraseology’—the traditional vice that lies at the root of most of 
China’s troubles. In all the discussions and debates and in Dr. P’an’s own reflections 
on the subject one looks in vain for any realization of the fact that phrases in State 
documents which have no basis in actual institutions are worse than useless. 

Dr. P’an has assembled much useful material but his presentation of it is confused 
and at times inaccurate. He fails to bring out the fact that under Soviet inspiration 
the Kuomintang abandoned the idea of Parliament in favour of a Congress meeting 
once in three years for one month only and he is probably unaware that this change 
in the conception of democracy was implicit in Sun Yat-sen’s ingenious distinction 
between ch’uan and neng which Dr. P’an lamely translates ‘‘power to govern” and 
“power of government.” 


j. T. Peart 


*CHINESE FAMILY AND Society. By Olga Lang. Preface by Karl A. Wittfogel. 
Published under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations and the Institute of Social Research. 1946. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. London: Oxford University Press. 934” X 6”. xvii+ 
395 pp. $4.00. 26s. 6d.) 

THE Institute of Pacific Relations and the American Institute of Social Research 
sponsor this book, and they are to be congratulated on having encouraged so compe- 
tent a piece of work. Miss Lang, a native of the Ukraine, having studied in the 
Universities of Leningrad and Moscow, went on to specialize in the social and eco- 
nomic history of Russia and Europe. From that she went on to study China and was 
there from 1935 to 1937, taking pains to learn to speak and read Chinese. She has 
clearly a good mastery of the tools of her research trade: case papers, interviews, 
questionnaires, statistics, cross-checks of information from one group in society by 
the information from different groups in different parts of the country. Also, like 
all good sociologists these days, she wants to know, for example, what light the 
characters in modern novels have to shed. So, altogether, we get an impressive set 
of close-ups on the main aspects of Chinese family life today. 

Miss Lang has also devoted fifty-eight pages to the long history behind it, paying 
due attention to what modern historians have to say on the traditional status of 
women and the institution of marriage. And she has tried at any rate to do justice 
to the ideologically formative books of classical times, the Li Chi, Hsiao Ching, etc. 
From this historical survey she goes on to chapters on the family today, the new 
economic and social environment in rural and urban China, the old family under 
attack, love and marriage today, the type and size of the family, family co-operation, 
extended kinship, the clan, nepotism, husband and wife, old men and women, children, 
youth and friendship. 

The book is a mine of carefully tested information for the comparative sociologist, 
more reliable than any I have met before. And Miss Lang adds to its value by her 
own excellent comparisons, given in a number of lengthy footnotes. For the general 
reader it is, of course, a work requiring concentrated attention. But the human side 
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is not sunk in statistics and tables. From time to time one gets surprisingly and 
refreshingly near to the individual. What is more, the material is so presented that 
the careful reader can exercise his own powers of judgment in appraisal. 

Since the highest praise is not indiscriminate praise, some criticisms can be made. 
Thus, Miss Lang is not quite so careful with her history as she is with her present-day 
investigations. She still sees Imperial China as a “‘static and stagnant society” for 
two thousand years. Well, with their cult of eudaemonism they may have hoped 
more than other agricultural societies to achieve a stable bliss; but they never got 
the chance for more than two centuries at a time. What with ‘‘calamities of Heaven 
and calamities of man” they have again and again had to adjust themselves to 
new forces, international, political, social, economic and ideological. That must 
have meant change, as the author might have suspected from her clear grasp of the 
deep-lying difference between North and South China. And what does she mean 
precisely by her ‘‘old agricultural bureaucratic society” (p. 328) and China “organized 
on the pattern of oriental, bureaucratic despotism” (p. 336)? Government in China 
being on the grand scale, could not but have an elaborate bureaucracy, but the re- 
markable thing is that along with this went so real a measure of local self-government. 
And the very basic contradiction to which Miss Lang refers (p. 333), the exaltation 
of the emperor and the yet greater exaltation of filial piety, created a criterion for the 
simplest of peasant minds. Did the emperor’s administration enable him to feed his 
parents when alive and sacrifice to them when dead, or did it not? If it did not, then 
the subject was released from his duty of obedience to the State. 

With regard to Confucius and his immediate disciples Miss Lang states that 
they “subordinated the interests of the family to those of the State” (p. 333). What- 
ever the Han State Confucianists did, this can hardly be true of Confucius himself, 
as far as we know him through the better authenticated accounts. Also, it is very 
doubtful whether he was the arch promoter of the filial piety dogma in its more 
extravagant form. This was being preached in his day, and it is clear that he was 
critical of it. 

And finally I am disappointed that Miss Lang, who shows herself so discerning, 
has failed to appreciate the poetry and colour which the family rituals lent to the 
ordinary farmer’s humdrum life. To him and his drudge of a wife life held some 
meaning. And they were the sacred link between the past of their ancestors, and in 
their children the flame of life would continue. Life was attuned to something higher 
than the mere atomic individual and his immediate appetites. I think Miss Lang 
saw something of this in the young factory workers whom she interviewed, but just 
failed to appreciate its significance. So also with her understanding of the clan and 
the joint family. One of the best pieces of work in the book is the demonstration 
that the latter neither has been nor is today as prevalent as has been supposed. But 
that does not mean that the consciousness of citizenship can entirely take the place 
of wider kinship within the section (fang) of the clan. No healthy society can afford 
to neglect these more definite relationships, and it is to be hoped that large-scale 
industrialization in China will not destroy natural relationships. 


E. R. HuGuHes 


*A Snort Economic History OF MODERN JAPAN, 1867-1937. By G. C. Allen, 
Brunner Professor of Economic Science, University of Liverpool. 1946. (London: 
George Allen & Unwin. 84%” X 5%”. 200 pp. Biblio. 10s. 6d.) 
PUBLICATION of this book at the present time is very opportune. The author is 

an acknowledged authority on economic conditions in Japan, and has written other 

works on that subject. The present volume is the result of a study of the Japanese 
economy carried over a long period which has included several years’ residence in 
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Japan and personal investigation of conditions there, and it embodies also the results 
of a careful examination of the best publications on the economic, cultural and 
political history of the Japanese people. The record it provides of economic conditions 
and developments in Japan in the past will be very useful to all concerned with the 
building of a new economy for that country in the future. 

In some very interesting chapters Professor Allen deals with the three main 
questions that require an answer if the changes in the Japanese economy during the 
period from 1867 to 1937 are to be rightly understood; namely: 

(1) What were the causes that brought about the end of the Shogunate Govern- 
ment and its policy of restricting commerce between Japan and Europe and America? 

(2) What were the economic factors that made it possible for Japan, previously a 
country with an economy mainly agricultural, to become in a comparatively short 
space of time a country of very considerable industrial, commercial and maritime 
strength? 

(3) Why did Japan, with an era of great prosperity before her as the leading 
industrial and maritime country in East Asia, turn aside from peaceful development 
of her economic opportunities and undertake instead all the risks of war? 

Professor Allen’s answers are informative and convincing and make very interest- 
ing reading. Particularly interesting on these matters are Chapter I on the “‘Dis- 
integration of the Old Régime,” and the last three chapters in the book. 

Appendixes to the book contain a glossary of Japanese words, statistical tables 
and a bibliography, and footnotes throughout the book provide references to the 
various sources of information which have been consulted. 

There are a few textual blemishes: ‘the manufacture of warships” (p. 30) is not a 
very happy expression; a surplus letter R has been added to “‘the Kwantung Peninsu- 
la” (p. 50); and “Takoma”’ (p. 85) is a mis-spelling. 

H. A. M. 


JApPAn’s Prospect. Edited by Douglas G. Haring. Preface by Carl J. Friedrich, 
Director, School for Overseas Administration, Harvard University. 1946. 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 84%" X 54%". xiv-+474pp. Biblio. Mapend-papers. $4.00. 22s. 6d.) 
Tuts book derives interest both from the nine contributors’ knowledge of Japan 

and from the special thought they have given to the future of the country. An 

appendix shows how at Harvard these authorities took part in a large and thorough 
scheme of training civil affairs officers, and the interesting chapter on ‘Military 

Government and the Occupation of Japan” describes how plans made in the expec- 

tation that the civil affairs men would go in with invasion troops had to be revised. 

Japan's Prospect is handy and complete with index, chapter reference notes and 
bibliography. In many passages, however, it contributes to a conventional picture 
of the Japanese that deserves fresh thought. Even when genuine Japanese weaknesses 
are dealt with they are often overstated. The assertion on page 250 that “Japan’s 
rulers have screened every foreign idea through the protecting medium of the Japanese 
language’”’ is an exaggeration. In the last paragraph of the chapter on Religion it is 
said that ‘Throughout Japan’s history military defeat has certified the magical 
efficacy of the victor and rendered impotent the kami of the loser.’’ This again needs 
qualification. The Japanese often had the highest regard for defeated heroes. 

The chapter on “Prospects of Constitutional Democracy” is full of thoughtful 
comparisons with Western history which (though in places disputable) partly adjust 
the picture of the Japanese as a queer people. Other sociological problems are dis- 
cussed in the chapter on “Population and Social Structure.” The chapter on ‘“Japan- 
ese Farm Tenancy” brings together a useful collection of agricultural statistics, and 
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shows how perplexing is the agrarian problem. Mr. Wakakawa, the Japanese scholar 
who wrote this chapter, explains that lamentable tenancy usage was an important 
cause of agrarian distress, but it is going to be an awkward problem to legislate these 
difficulties permanently out of existence. 

Professor Steiger contributes a well-proportioned sketch of Japanese history in 
forty pages. Russian policies are lucidly described by Mr. Chamberlin and there is a 
final chapter on “International and Imperialist Problems” containing touches of 
well justified irony. In Chapter 2 the question is posed whether Japan is a have or 
have-not nation. The assumption of a self-contained Japan is proposed and the 
consequent economic possibilities examined. The picture of Japan’s economy is 
further clarified in the chapter on ‘‘The Industrial Prospect.” 

Running like a clear stream through the book is the staunch conviction that 
enlightened institutions can be successfully transplanted. In a passage of wisdom and 
insight Professor Haring urges the need of friendship if the Japanese are to be won. 
He suggests that foreign teachers should go to Japan and be “willing to accept a 
measure of privation in their standard of living, lest their prosperity oppose a. barrier 
to free association with the people” (p. 278). This is an expression of the affection 
for the Japanese most foreigners felt who lived with them. The case is not based only 
on sympathy. In the last paragraph on ‘Constitutional Democracy” it is rightly 
said that: ‘The survival of free institutions as a living form of government will depend 
increasingly on their demonstrated ability to meet the needs of men brought up 
outside the narrow sphere of West European culture. Of all the possible areas for 
such a demonstration, Japan is by all odds the most promising.” 


H. WAKEFIELD 


*A JAPANESE VILLAGE: SuyE Mura. By John F. Embree. With an Introduction 
by A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 1946. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 
834" X 5%". xx+ 268+ 12 pp. Illus. Maps. Biblio. 18s.) 

DEsPITE the rapid industrialization of Japan since the turn of the century and, 
more particularly, during the past two or three decades, agriculture and agricultural 
pursuits still absorbed the greater part of the nation’s time and labour up to a gener- 
ation or so ago. Even now a large proportion of town and city dwellers have close 
family ties with the rural communities and, with the destruction of so many industries 
as a result of the war and its disastrous ending, agriculture seems likely to witness a 
revival of its old importance for some years to come. Anything, therefore, which 
throws fresh light on the life and outlook of the country folk of Japan is to be welcomed. 
Herein lies the main value of the book under review. 


With the object of making direct observations and providing material for that 
comparative study of human society known as social anthropology, Dr. Embree 
settled down for a year in a small isolated village in the nineteen-thirties and made a 
close study of the day to day life of its members. Here in these pages he gives the 
results of his labours and builds up a picture of a kindly, friendly peasantry with all 
its virtues and vices. Of particular interest are his observations on the system of 
mutual help and co-operation in rice planting, road, bridge and house building and 
in numerous other phases of village life. So important in the village economy was this 
mutual help system that the worst punishment which could be inflicted on an offender 
against village standards of conduct was to withhold the co-operation of his fellow 
villagers from the offender. The change from a rice to a money economy, however, 
makes this form of punishment less effective than formerly, when personal goodwill, 
not money, was the only way of ensuring outside assistance. 


M. D. KENNEDY 
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*DILEMMA IN JAPAN. By Andrew Roth. 1945. (Boston: Little Brown) 1946. 

(London: Gollancz. 7%” X 5”. 208 pp. Biblio. $2.50. 7s. 6d.) 

READERS are reminded that this book (published in the United States in Sep- 
tember 1945) was written before the surrender of Japan, and therefore lags behind 
events. The author seems to suspect “specialists” in the State Department and the 
Foreign Office of a desire to perpetuate conditions which would prune the branches 
without destroying the roots of Japanese imperialism. In this, I feel sure that he 
does these departments less than justice. Mr. Roth devotes much space to the 
Japanese agrarian problem, and insists that reforms such as peasant ownership of 
land, relief from indebtedness and reduction of the burden of taxation, are essential to 
Japanese regeneration. Here he will find few disputants, but it is as well to remember 
that the oppressive system which he describes is not confined to Japan; it isa common 
feature of Far Eastern and South-East Asian economy, and a major cause of the 
present unrest in the Philippine Islands. In the wider field, reform is bound up with 
the complex task of raising the Asiatic standard of living. Peasant emancipation in 
Japan requires an adjustment of her unwieldy agriculture through reduction in the 
population expansion rate (the effects of which can become only gradually apparent, 
and must be retarded by the repatriation of four or five million Japanese from over- 
seas); and through a resumption of industrialization designed to serve both domestic 
and overseas consumption markets and not distorted for militarist purposes. 

.Many of the reforms advocated in this book have been laid in train since it was 
written under the statesmanlike guidance of General MacArthur’s headquarters. 
But Mr. Roth may be disappointed both by the apparent disinclination of the 
Japanese themselves to go beyond a half-hearted jettison of the “Old Gang”; and by 
the lack of widespread popular opposition to the imperial institution. 


P. D. BUTLER 


*THE RESURGENCE OF AsiA. Conway Memorial Lecture. By S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Delivered at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1, on May 15, 1946. 
1946. (London: Watts. 64” KX 4%". 33 pp. 1s.) 

Mr. RATCLIFFE remarks that the average educated Englishman remains ignorant 
of, and indifferent to, the significance for his own country, its political system and its 
standing among the Powers, of the Asiatic revolution. The truth of this assertion 
is unlikely to have escaped those responsible for informing the British public regarding 
the Pacific war and its tremendous aftermath. Volcanic forces are at work in Asia, 
which must have a profound influence upon the future of mankind. This is, of course, 
a truism, but it nevertheless represents a phenomenon which the British public, which 
is more directly involved in the political, social and economic future of Asia than any 
other Western people, must in its own interest understand and assess. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that this pamphlet, in which Mr. Ratcliffe’s sombre but challenging 
survey of the resurgence of Asia has been reproduced, may reach a wide circle of 
readers. 

Mr. Ratcliffe is probably right in thinking that even a securely founded United 
Nations Organization would be unlikely to assure for the Asiatic peoples now struggling 
towards the light more than a status of protected freedom; but his statement that in 
post-war Asia, “‘Home-rule and self-government are vocables altogether devoid of 
appeal’’ (p. 14) is more debatable. Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia and Indo-china all 
seem ready to accept dominion status within the British, Dutch or French common- 
wealths, 
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Much of the lecture is devoted to the Indian problem. Space permits of only 
one cogent quotation: “If freedom for India were to dawn amid anarchy and blood- 
shed, with helpless multitudes at the mercy of the forces of misrule, then the British 
Cabinet and Parliament would be condemned without measure; and the hardest 
words of all would come from many of those in the West who have been preaching the 
doctrine that independence is the one thing needful” (p. 27). 


P. D. BUTLER 


*THE CHINESE. Their History and Culture. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 3rd 
Edition revised. Two volumes in one. 1946. (New York: Macmillan. 8” X 
5%". xvi+ 847 pp. Biblio. Maps. $7.50.) 

Dr. LatourETTE has been for years Professor of Missions and Oriental History 
in Yale University, and is the author of the standard documented work on Christian 
Missions in China. ‘ His present volume (492 pages on history and 321 on culture) is 
in the class of historical introduction for the use of the general reader. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge. But it also caters for the university student of Chinese 
history by a special index of Chinese names with the characters, and above all by an 
admirably full bibliography at the end of each chapter: full, that is, in relation to 
western sinological works, including those in French and German and articles in the 
T’oung Pao, etc., but also indicating the main Chinese source books and some modern 
Chinese critical studies. Thus the general reader is reminded at appropriate stages 
that there is a lot more to the subject of each chapter than he has just got and that 
Chinese and western minds are working hard on the task of rediscovering the history 
of China. In this respect Professor Latourette’s book is a better and more useful 
one than Mr. Fitzgerald’s outline history, China, a short cultural history (London 1935), 
Mr. Tsui Chi’s A Short History of Chinese Civilization (London 1942), and Professor 
Carrington Goodrich’s A Short History of China (New York 1943), although the 
special treatment of the Six Dynasties by the last named gives his ‘‘short history” a 
distinctive value. 

This third edition is not so much an enlarged edition, compared with the first 
and second editions, as a corrected one; although the record and interpretation of 
events in the last chapter is brought up to date and some alterations have been made 
in the cultural section. The corrections are in matters of detail. The author notes 
in his preface that, whereas for the 2nd edition he had Dr. Duyvendak’s and Dr. 
Goodrich’s special help, for this edition he has also had the help of Dr. C. H. Peak and 
Dr. H. H. Hart. To judge by his final chapter (‘‘By Way of Summary”) compared 
with that of the first edition (1934) his broad opinions remain unchanged. He still 
regards China’s traditional culture as not only violently assailed by Westernism but 
as in process of speedy disintegration. He has a hearty belief in the China he has 
come to know and love, but he regards it as quite possible that the recent shocks to 
their traditional ways of living may mean irremediable disorder and schism so that 
the great traditional unity—the achievement, it should be noted, of government on 
the largest scale for the longest periods known in the history of the world—may 
come to an end. In this connection it is pertinent to note what seems to me one 
defect of the book both twelve years ago and now. Itis a failure to integrate the 
incidence of the /i chiao (the corpus of traditional semi-religious, semi-social rites) 
with that of law in the historic structure of Chinese political institutions. Since the 
founding of the Republic there has been in government circles a passion for legis- 
lation, and it is running riot today. This needs profound appraisal, if we are to have 
an understanding of the revolution now in process, that social and political revolution 
to the outcome of which there seems to western observers so great a question mark 
attached. 
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The English reading public is now pretty well supplied with outline histories, 
amongst which Professor Latourette’s work stands high. Of works on a larger scale 
there is nothing in a Western language except Cordier’s in French and Forke’s in 
German. Nor is there a good general history in Chinese. It is clear that the next 
step must be a larger work in English, preferably a composite work by younger 
modern-trained Chinese historians, experts respectively in the earlier and later eras. 
That is what university libraries and libraries such as that of Chatham House urgently 
need. The Clarendon Press has in hand a prospective scheme for meeting this need. 


E. R. HuGHEs 


*Sun Yat-Sen. A Portrait. By Stephen Chen and Robert Payne. 1946. (New 
York: Asia Press. The John Day Co. 8%" XK 5%”. vi-+ 242 pp. Biblio. 
Illus. $3.00.) 


THE authors of this book state in their preface that the material for a complete 
life of Sun Yat-sen was lost when a Japanese bomb wrecked the Commercial Press in 
Shanghai and destroyed the documents which Judge Linebarger had collected and 
deposited there. This is so, but it happened in January 1932, during the first battle 
of Shanghai. In 1934 appeared Lyon Sharman’s biography of Sun Yat-sen, a work 
which was based on all the then available English and Chinese language materials and 
which attempted a critical evaluation of Sun Yat-sen’s doctrines and services to the 
Chinese Revolution, in contrast to the idealized portraits that had previously appeared. 
Another life of Sun Yat-sen is justifiable only if it includes new material throwing 
fresh light upon some obscure phases of his career, or if it makes a better appraisal of 
his place in history than did Mrs. Sharman. The authors of the book under review 
had access to the unpublished archives of the Kuomintang and have also drawn upon 
works by Chinese historians written since 1934, including that of Mr. Lo Hsiang-lin, 
who has discovered that a remote ancestor of Dr. Sun was ennobled for his services 
in the suppression of a rebellion in the ninth century A.D. This is of interest, but has 
little bearing on the outlook of Sun Yat-sen, who always reckoned himself a man of 
the people. 

In general this new biography is sadly disappointing. Its record of Sun’s life 
adds little that is new, and traverses ground already covered by Mrs. Sharman. The 
third chapter deals with the San Min Chu I and the Outlines of National Recon- 
struction, but only in an uncritical and discursive fashion. The book belongs to the 
patriotic or hero-worshipping category of studies of Dr. Sun. Thus, it preserves 
complete silence about the agreements for Sino-Japanese military and economic 
collaboration which were alleged to have been made by Dr. Sun when in Tokyo during 
1913-14, and passes very lightly over his pan-Asiatic speech at Kobe in 1924. The 
authors have also made some careless mistakes in dating. The episode of the seventy- 
two martyrs at Canton occurred on March 29, 1911, not April 27 (p. 84); the party 
amalgamation which formed the Kuomintang was in August 1912, not 1913 (p. 116). 
In both cases the correct dating is to be found in the chronology at the end of the book. 


F. C. Jones 


*CHINA AND AMERICA. The Story of their Relations since 1784. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. 1946. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 8” X 51%”. vii+ 277 pp. Biblio. $2.75. 18s. 6d.) 
Tuis volume gives an excellent bird’s eye view of the whole course of America’s 

relations with China. They began in 1784 when a little American sailing vessel of 

360 tons made the long tedious journey round the Cape of Good Hope to Canton. 

The success of this venture was hailed with great enthusiasm and roused hopes— 
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destined never to be fulfilled—of the immense potentialities of the China market. 
Mr. Dulles’ story ends in 1945 on the same note on which it begins, with Mr. Donald 
Nelson and Mr. Henry Wallace proclaiming their belief that, if aid to China is real- 
istically planned, a market of enormous size would progressively open up for American 
export industries. The book is written in an attractive style with sound judgment 
and a sense of proportion. Such errors as the book contains are usually a reflection 
of the distorted versions of the history of the last forty years in the Far East that are 
still current in the United States. 

In the nineteenth century the United States did not hesitate to compel China to 
grant it the commercial privileges which Great Britain had won by war and the 
missionaries stubbornly insisted upon full protection for their rights however they had 
been obtained; but, as Mr. Dulles claims, though “Practice all too often failed to con- 
form to our lofty ideals, but the concept of helping China along the difficult path of 
adjusting herself to western civilization was never wholly forgotten” (p. 44). He is 
under no illusion as to John Hay’s much advertised open door policy. He relates how 
Hay complained that ‘‘There is . . . not a single power we can rely upon for our policy 
of abstention from plunder and the Open Door’’ (p. 120), and almost in the next 
breath demanded from China the cession of a naval base and territorial concession in 
the province of Fukien. 

Few American historians can bring themselves to admit that China was invariably 
thrown to the wolves whenever it was deemed necessary to placate Japan. Obvious 
examples are the Lansing-Ishii Notes and Bryan’s Note on the occasion of the Twenty- 
One Demands. Mr. Dulles, however, repeats the stock version of these episodes that 
are usually served up for American consumption: he surely does not believe that 
Viscount Ishii was sent on a special mission to the United States in 1917 to sign a 
document affirming his Government’s adherence to the principle of the Open Door? 
Similar errors occur in the accounts of the Brussels Conference of 1937 and Mr. 
Stimson’s policy of 1932, and the last chapter goes astray because it was written while 
the shocking business of the Yalta agreement was still a profound secret. All neces- 
sary corrections could easily be made and a second edition of this book would be very 
welcome. 


J... f. PRATT 


THE AMERICAS 


*AMERICAN INTERPRETATIONS. Four Political Essays. By David Mitrany. 1946. 

(London: Contact Publications. 74%” XK 5’. 124 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 

THIS is a penetrating little book which every student of American politics and 
policy should read. It consists of four essays, both generous and shrewd, on the New 
Deal, on organized labour, on Pan-Americanism, and on the bases of American foreign 
policy. Professor Mitrany writes as a confirmed New Dealer, but not therefore an 
uncritical one. His interpretation of the New Deal itself might, with advantage, have 
been orought more up-to-date, but it is exactly suited to the needs of the British 
reader, often bewildered by the complexity of so profound and permanent a social 
change. His essay on organized labour provides in short compass an analysis nowhere 
else available; and the remaining two essays maintain the same refreshing and stimu- 
lating standard. There are readers who will not be prepared to go all the way with 
Professor Mitrany in his social views, but that is incidental; and the only serious 
criticism which this book invites is that its format is not worthy of its contents, 


R. A. HUMPHREYS 
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